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Does  Your  School  Teach  the  4  Simpl 
Steps  of  The  Mimeograph  Process? 


Lirt  of  Moileni  Uiisiiiess 


business  school  ^radiiiitt^  >vill 


wv  illustrate  The  .MiiiUMjjiraph  Process  as  Ihisiiii'ss  today  uses  it 


A  Business  Idea  is  Born  in  one  man's 
miiiil^tn  make  sales  nr  eiit  costs. 
lio:^4-iis<ir  I  lioiisainls  must  have  a  enpy 
oi'  il^l'asl  aii«l  eeoiiomif'ally.  Man 
dictates  idea,  ur  serihhies  it  do\«ii. 


Girl  “Puts”  Idea  on  Mim<‘o;'ra|di  Stein-il  Sln-el. 
'I  \  |»«-s  it  jnsi  as  a  l«‘t  Ut  is  l%  |mmI  except  rilthoii 
is  lou<‘refl.  'I'he  Steindl  Sheet  «'an  als4»  In-  rit- 
ten  or  draxtn  «»n  hy  hainl.  (>radiiated  uith 
in-at  sil\4T  lines.  y«ni  place  message  in  «‘\act 
|M>silioti.  (\\  ecall  t  his  itiea  “Silver- roppiiiK.") 


Idea  Goes  to  Tottm— Oettiiiu  One  Man's 
Idea  out  to  Many  Men's  minds.  \  ia 
Mimeograph  anti  the  L  .  S.  Mail  or 
other  inethtMl  of  distrihntion.  Ihin't 
y<»ii  think  yon  should  he  frettinu  ex- 
IK-rienec  with  The  MinitM>^raph  l*r«»c- 
f^s  in  your  hnsiness  school  training? 

MIMEOGRAPH  i*  theTrade  Mark  of  A.  B.  Dick  Co, 
Chicaico.  RcKiateredintheUnitedStatcsPat.Ofiict 


Idea  Multiplies— Operator  “hnttons”  sten¬ 
cil  sheet  on  Miin(*<»uraph  Mai'hinc.  lie 
“inks  lip”  with  ever-trne.ever-hla«-k  >11111**0- 
graph  Ink  without  touehiiv-  th«;  ink  (Some 
mcMlels  are  self-inking).  'I'hen  he  spins 
out,  or  lets  electricity  «lo  it,  dupli*-utes  *»f 
One  Mail's  Idea,  bU  to  150  per  ininule! 
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(TT  4  yVEH  this  issue,  we  say  good-by  until  Septem- 
ber.  We  hope  that  each  one  of  our  readers 
will  have  a  happy  and  restful  vacation. 

The  editorial  staff  looks  forward  eagerly  to  the 
summer  months  as  the  time  when  much  of  the  cre¬ 


ative  work  on  the  magazine  is  done.  Our  artists  are 
busy  planning  a  new  dress  for  the  interior  and  ex¬ 
terior  of  the  magazine;  the  department  editors  are 
evaluating  critically  the  reactions  of  our  readers 
throughout  the  year;  new  series  are  being  planned 
and  new  authors  groomed  for  their  debuts. 

The  results  of  these  summer  plans  have  been  so 
favorable  in  the  past  that  our  readers  have  formed 
the  habit  of  looking  forward  to  the  September 
B.E.W.  with  keen  expectation. 

Although  we  are  just  beginning  to  plan  next 
year’s  issues,  we  can  even  now  give  you  a  glimpse 
that  will  assure  you  that  your  professional  reading 
for  the  coming  school  year  will  hit  a  new  high  in 
its  practical  value  and  helpfulness  to  you. 

Among  the  good  things  we  shall  have  the  pleasure 
of  bringing  to  you  this  fall  are: 


•  Psychological  Foundations.  Full  speed  ahead  in 
the  building  of  skill  and  desirable  business  person¬ 
alities.  But  let  us  first  be  sure  of  our  foundations. 
Dr.  Louis  P.  Thorpe,  of  the  University  of  Southern 
Gilifornia,  will  present  to  our  readers  the  psycho¬ 
logical  foundations  of  personality.  Dr.  G.  H. 
Estabr(K)ks,  head  of  the  department  of  psychology 
of  Colgate  University,  will  continue  his  presentation 
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of  psychological  principles  underlying 
the  building  of  skill. 

•  Guidance  in  Business  Education. 
A  scholarly  and  practical  treatment  of 
this  important  subject  by  Joseph  De- 
Hrum,  Redwood  City,  California,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  N.E.A.  Department  of 
business  Education. 

•  Social-Business  Education  from  the 
Pupils’  Eyes.  An  exceptionally  interest¬ 
ing  series  describing  actual  pupil  re¬ 
actions  and  what  should  be  done  about 
them,  by  Lloyd  L.  Jones,  recognized 
authority  in  this  field. 

•  The  Relation  of  Business  Education 
to  the  Progressive  Education  Move¬ 
ment.  By  John  N.  Given,  supervisor 
of  business  education,  Los  Angeles.  A 
progressive  educator  himself  according 
to  the  broadest  interpretation  of  that 
term,  Mr.  Given  ably  discusses  a  timely 
subject  of  immediate  interest  to  each 
member  of  our  profession. 

•  The  Climate.  Everybody  is  still  talk¬ 
ing  about  the  weather  and  it  looks 
as  if  everybody  always  will,  so  we  are 
going  to  give  you  plenty  of  new  in¬ 
formation  to  talk  about. 

Our  weather  prophet  in  this  instance 
will  be  the  editor  of  the  Ecouomu 
Geography  Quarterly,  Dr.  W.  Elmer 
Ekblaw',  of  Clark  University. 

•  Personal  Planning.  The  Oak 
California,  public  schools  have  been  ex¬ 
perimenting  with  a  course  by  this  name. 
An  outline  of  the  course  appeared  in 
the  February,  1939,  B.E.W.  (page 
500).  Dr.  William  R.  Odell,  director 
of  instruction  for  adult  and  secondary 
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education,  and  the  teachers  who  have 
been  carrying  on  this  experiment  will 
describe  the  results  they  have  obtained. 

•  Classroom  Housekeeping.  A  series 
of  humorous  reminders  that  classroom 
housekeeping  requires  constant  vig¬ 
ilance.  Each  reminder  is  illustrated  with 
an  appropriate  cartoon.  Among  the 
headings  of  this  series  we  find  "The 
Wind-Blown  Bulletin  Board,"  "The 
Locker  Landslide,”  "Lost  in  a  Filing 
Cabinet,”  "What’s  the  Date.^”  "Books 
That  Groan.”  We  predict  that  this 
series  will  be  one  of  our  most  popular 
features. 

•  Behind  the  Scenes  with  the  Mime¬ 
ograph.  We  might  call  this  series  also 
"The  Secret  Life  of  a  Stencil.”  Most 
of  us  think  w'e  know  something  about 
mimeographing,  but  wait  until  Miss 
Ruth  J.  Plimpton,  of  the  secretarial  de¬ 
partment  of  the  Fullerton  (California) 
Junior  College,  tells  you  w^hat  she  has 
found  out.  Here  is  a  series  about 
duplicating  that  we  guarantee  cannot 
be  duplicated. 

•  Word  Personalities.  Last  year,  we 
heard  of  a  talk  given  by  Miss  Mae 
Walker,  of  the  High  School,  Knoxville, 
Tennessee,  on  the  subject  of  "Person¬ 
ality  Expressed  Through  Words.”  We 
obtained  a  copy  of  the  talk  and  enjoyed 
It  so  much  that  w'e  arranged  with  the 
’•i:hor  to  develop  it  into  a  series  of 
"Word  Personalities,”  which  will  be  of 
great  help  to  teachers  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  vocabulary  building. 

•  Secretarial  Training  Achievement 
Tests.  A  new  series  of  tests  for  use 
with  any  text,  released  to  our  readers 
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only  utter  very  caretul  and  critical  ex¬ 
perimentation  by  the  authors,  J.  A. 
McFadzen,  head,  commercial  depart¬ 
ment,  Lindsay  (California)  High 
School,  and  Dr.  Jessie  Graham,  assist¬ 
ant  supervisor  of  business  education, 
Los  Angeles. 

•  Brief  Tests  on  Business  Forms.  A 
facsimile  of  a  business  form  appears 
at  the  top  of  each  test  and  the  student 
is  asked  to  answer  pertinent  questions 
regarding  the  form.  Prepared  by  two 
well-known  business  educators,  V.  E. 
Breidenbaugh,  principal  of  the  High 
School,  Mooseheart,  Illinois,  and  Mil- 
ton  Briggs,  Senior  High  School,  New 
Bedford,  Massachusetts. 

•  Grading  Scales  for  Typewriting. 
Howard  Stewart,  of  the  Senior  High 
School,  Champaign,  Illinois,  has  pre¬ 
pared  tA\’enty-two  grading  scales  to  save 
the  teacher’s  time  in  grading  and  check¬ 
ing  typing  papers  throughout  the  entire 
two-year  course.  He  writes:  "To  the 
best  of  my  knowledge  no  scale  as  yet 
has  been  devised  and  published  that 
combines  the  factors  of  satisfactory 
periodic  progress,  ease  and  speed  in 
checking,  and  fairness  and  equality  in 
grading  of  typewriting  tests.”  He  feels 
that  his  scales  combine  these  factors. 

We  have  asked  Mr.  Stewart  to  select 
a  few  of  these  scales  for  publication  in 
the  B.E.W.,  and  we  sincerely  hope  that 
they  will  be  as  helpful  to  other  typing 
teachers  as  they  have  been  to  him. 

•  Commercial  Contests — Past,  Pres¬ 
ent,  and  Future.  Commercial  contests 
are  still  a  live  issue  with  our  readers. 
Frederick  G.  Fox,  of  the  Metropolitan 


High  School,  Los  Angeles,  will  keep 
you  up  to  date  on  this  subject. 

•  Distributive  Education.  Whether 
you  teach  retailing  or  not,  you  are 
vitally  interested  in  the  progress  of  this 
subject.  Mrs.  Rae  Williams,  of  the 
Technical  High  School,  Omaha,  Ne¬ 
braska,  and  G.  Henry  Richer t,  of  Wash¬ 
ington,  will  lead  oil  this  fall  in  dis¬ 
cussing  this  subject. 

•  Shorthand,  Typewriting,  and  Book¬ 
keeping  Teaching  Devices.  We  are 
constantly  receiving  letters  like  the  fol¬ 
lowing: 

"I  wish  to  express  my  appreciation 
of  your  article,  "Coal  Handlers  and 
Fingerprint  Artists,”  by  Bernice  C. 
Turner,  in  the  May  number  of  the 
Business  Education  World.  To  me 
this  article  alone  is  worth  the  price  of 
a  year’s  subscription  to  your  magazine. 
It  is  practical  and  definite  and  filled 
with  ideas  which  we  teachers  can  pass 
on  to  our  students  to  their  advantage.” 
— Doris  Cameron,  Principal,  Pembroke 
Business  College,  Pembroke,  Ontario. 

A  glimpse  at  the  teaching  devices  we 
have  accepted  for  publication  next  year 
will  convince  you  that  a  similar  letter 
could  be  written  about  each  one  of 
them.  No  expense  or  effort  is  spared 
in  making  this  part  of  the  B.  E.  W.  of 
constant  help  to  you. 

Dr.  Harl  Douglass,  Louis  A.  Leslie, 
and  our  other  department  editors  will 
be  on  hand  to  greet  you  in  the  Sep¬ 
tember  issue.  Their  past  performance 
is  sufficient  assurance  of  the  worth  of 
their  contributions  in  next  year’s  issues. 
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Artistic  typewriting  design  prepared  by  Viola  Caminati 
under  the  direction  of  her  instructor,  Margaret  M. 
McGinn,  Bay  Path  Institute,  Springfield,  Massachusetts 
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Guidance  in  Commercial  Education 


CLYDE  B.  EDGEWORTH 


Commercial  teachers  have  for 
many  years  had  much  to  say 
about  the  academic  admini.stra- 
tors’  using  the  commercial  department  as 
a  dumping  ground  for  aca¬ 
demic  misfits.  It  is  generally  f  ^ 

conceded  that  this  situation  ' 
too  often  prevails.  The  inter¬ 
est  that  is  being  aroused  in 
guidance  and  the  introduction 
of  guidance  programs  should 
be  effective  in  remedying  this 
situation.  This  interest, 
coupled  with  the  fact  that 
there  are  so  many  places  in 
which  the  commercial  teacher 
can  assist  in  an  intelligent 
guidance  program  for  com-  Clyde  B. 
mercial  pupils,  is  leading  those  interested 
in  commercial  education  to  take  an  in¬ 
tensive  interest  in  the  guidance  move¬ 
ment. 

Leaders,  not  only  in  commercial  edu¬ 
cation  but  also  in  guidance,  are  giving 
careful  study  to  the  problem  of  guidance 
in  commercial  education. 

Dr.  Kitson'  says  that  the  future  of 
commercial  education  depends  upon 
effective  pupil  guidance  and  that  guid¬ 
ance  cannot  be  effective  without  the  help 
of  every  teacher. 

Dr.  Brewer^  thinks  that  commercial 


ave  for  teachers  can  make  a  great  contribution  to 
to  say  guidance  in  economic  education  so  as  to 
nini.stra-  give  a  greater  understanding  of  under- 
ment  as  lying  principles  of  our  economic  life. 

It  is  especially  gratifying  that 
Vi;  >  ^  --  prominent  leaders  are  taking 

such  an  interest  in  the  guid¬ 
ance  of  commercial  pupils. 

Dr.  Douglass*  has  evi¬ 
dence,  brought  out  by  a 
recent  survey,  that  adminis¬ 
trators  are  showing  a  great 
interest  in  the  question,  "On 
what  basis  should  pupils  be 
guided  into  the  commercial 
curricula?”  Leaders  in  guid¬ 
ance  are  coming  to  recognize 
Clyde  B.  Edgeworth  business  courses  require 

iterested  general  and  specialized  aptitudes  and  that 
i  an  in-  selection  and  guidance  are  of  as  much 

e  move-  importance  as  the  quality  of  instruction 

and  appropriateness  of  content,  according 
;ial  edu-  to  Dr.  Williamson,^  of  the  University  of 

e  giving  Minnesota.  According  to  Albert  E. 

guidance  Bullock,®  principal  of  a  large  Los  Angeles 
high  school,  there  is  too  great  an  influx 
uture  of  of  pupils  into  the  commercial  department 

s  upon  and  there  are  entirely  too  many  failures 

lat  guid-  among  those  taking  the  work.  He  thinks 


every  teacher.  *  Douglass,  Harl  R.,  *'Who  Should  Take 

n  9  ..L-  I  ..L  i.  -I  Business  Courses?”  The  Business  Education 

Dr.  Brewer*  thinks  that  commercial  world,  October  1937. 

-  *  Williamson,  E.  G.,  "Guidance  and  Business 

*  Kitson,  H.  D.,  "Effective  Pupil  Guidance,"  ^-Educatioh,”  The  Business  Education  World, 
The  Business  Education  World,  May,  1935.  October,  1937. 

*  Brewer,  John  M.,  "Effective  Pupil  ‘  Bullock,  Albert  E.,  "A  Real  Problem  for 

Guidance,”  The  Business  Education  World,  Business  Education  Teachers,”  The  Journal  of 

March,  1935.  Business  Education,  November,  1936. 


that  better  guidance  and  testing  should  be 
developed  so  that  those  least  likely  to  succeed 
may  be  guided  into  work  for  which  they  are 
better  fitted  and  in  which  they  will  be  more 
likely  to  succeed. 

Since  commercial  teachers  are  becoming 
increasingly  aware  of  the  problems  con¬ 
fronting  them  and  are  becoming  interested 
in  winnowing  out  better  material  to  train, 
it  is  no  wonder  that  they  are  becoming  more 
and  more  interested  in  guidance.  This  need 
was  so  greatly  felt  that  the  1936  program 
of  the  Eastern  Commercial  Teachers  Asso¬ 
ciation  convention  was  devoted  to  the  theme, 

'  Guidance  in  Commercial  Education.” 

The  further  need  for  guidance  is  well 
borne  out  by  John  J.  Whalen,*'  of  the  High 
School  of  Commerce,  Yonkers,  New  York. 
He  thinks  that  our  product  is  either  salable 
or  not  salable  and  that,  if  we  are  to  continue 
to  function,  we  must  definitely  prepare  stu¬ 
dents  for  employment.  He  believes  that 
students  who  have  aptitude  and  ability 
should  be  allowed  to  profit  by  the  commer¬ 
cial  training. 

Guidance  into  the  Commercial 
Curriculum 

Because  it  is  evident  that  commercial 
educators  are  aware  of  the  importance  of 
guidance  in  this  field,  it  might  be  well  to 
consider  how  guidance  might  best  function 
in  commercial  education. 

In  an  increasing  number  of  junior  high 
schools,  junior  business  training  is  given 
for  at  least  one  semester  to  all  pupils.  This 
came  about  in  Baltimore  because  the  junior 
high  school  principals  recognized  that  the 
course  contained  much  general  business  in¬ 
formation  which  they  felt  all  pupils  should 
have.  Those  in  charge  of  commercial  edu¬ 
cation  considered  this  subject  as  good  as  any 
for  tryout  purposes.  It  introduces  the  pupil 
to  elementary  business  principles,  determines 
his  interest  in  or  dislike  for  the  field  of 
business,  and  makes  available  some  informa¬ 
tion  for  the  counselor  regarding  the  pupil’s 
likelihood  of  success  in  some  one  of  the 
business  curricula. 


‘Whalen,  John  J.,  "Guidance  for  Commercial 
Subjects,”  The  Balance  Sheet,  November,  1937. 


This  view  seems  also  to  be  borne  out  by 
Raymond  C.  Goodfellow,"  director  of  com¬ 
mercial  education,  Newark,  New  Jersey. 

In  connection  with  the  course  of  study, 
the  Baltimore  teachers  have  worked  out  an 
achievement  test'*  that  should  convey  some 
knowledge  regarding  the  pupils’  ability  in 
this  subject.  With  these  things  in  mind,  a 
challenge  is  certainly  presented  to  the  teach¬ 
ers  of  this  subject. 

Other  tryout  courses  may  be  more  effec¬ 
tive  in  achieving  the  desired  objectives;  as 
we  add  to  our  experience,  the  necessar) 
changes  can  be  made. 

It  may  be  decidedly  out  of  order  to  make 
any  comments,  favorable  or  unfavorable, 
regarding  the  counselor,  but  I  am  inclined 
to  believe  that  leaders  in  guidance  will  agree 
regarding  the  counselor  and  his  attitudes 
toward  the  field  of  commercial  education. 
The  counselor,  whether  of  a  class  or  a 
school,  shouldTiold  strictly  impartial  views 
regarding  occupations.  It  is  his  business  to 
have  a  fairly  broad  knowledge  of  occupa¬ 
tions;  to  know  something  of  the  require¬ 
ments  for  the  different  occupations;  to  im¬ 
part  this  information  to  his  classes  in 
occupations;  to  have  the  desired  information 
about  the  pupil’s  achievement,  as  shown  by 
I.Q.,  achievement  tests,  and  ability  tests  of 
whatever  kind;  and  in  his  counseling  to  i 
take  into  consideration  the  pupil’s  desire  to 
enter  a  particular  field,  especially  when 
backed  up  by  the  parents’  consent. 

The  counselor’s  advice  should  be  impartial 


’  Goodfellow,  R.  C.  "Vocational  Guidance 
Through  Junior  Business  Training,”  The  Balance 
Sheet,  January,  1938. 

*  Baltimore,  Maryland,  "Course  of  Study  in 
Junior  Business  Training,”  Department  of  Edu¬ 
cation. 


♦  About  Clyde  Edgeworth:  Supervisor  of  com¬ 
mercial  education,  Baltimore;  instructor  in  sum¬ 
mer  school  and  extension  courses.  University  of 
Maryland.  Degrees  from  Manchester  (Indiana) 
College  and  Hamilton  College  of  Law;  has 
studied  in  six  other  colleges  and  universities. 
Former  president  of  Maryland  Vocational  Edu¬ 
cation  Association;  former  vice-president  and 
present  director  on  executive  board,  E.C.T.A. 
Author  of  many  magazine  articles.  Many  years 
in  commercial  teacher  training,  teaching,  and 
nipervision. 
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and  supported  by  the  evidence  assembled  in 
the  case.  It  will  take  time  to  bring  about 
a  situation  as  ideal  as  this.  There  have  been 
and  still  are  situations  in  which  the  prin¬ 
cipal  and  counselor  have  allowed  their  own 
opinions  and  prejudices  to  bias  their  advice 
to  students.  This  kind  of  guidance  is  harm¬ 
ful,  not  helpful. 

Wise  counseling  of  all  pupils,  including 
those  choosing  the  commercial  curriculum, 
would  give  the  commercial  teachers  an  ex¬ 
cellent  start  in  their  program  of  training 
for  occupational  efficiency,  which  still 
recognize  as  the  main  function  of  business 
training  on  the  secondary  school  level. 

However  wise  the  counseling  has  been, 
there  will  always  be  cases  where  adjust¬ 
ments  should  be  made.  Economic  conditions 
of  the  family  may  change  a  pupil’s  future. 
Parents  may  find  it  possible  to  send  the  child 
to  college,  after  it  seemed  impossible  at 
the  time  the  curriculum  choice  was  made; 
or  pupils  who  thought  they  were  going  to 
college  may  find  it  impossible  and  desire 
practical  training.  Wholesale  changes  should 
be  neither  allowed  nor  encouraged,  but 
worthy  cases  should  be  adjusted.  Cross¬ 
overs  should  be  possible  when  necessary  for 
the  pupil’s  best  interests. 

We  have  attempted  to  provide  for  the 
academic  student  who,  in  the  eleventh  and 
twelfth  grades,  desires  shorthand  and  type¬ 
writing.  Provision  is  being  made  for  a  gen¬ 
eral  clerical  course  for  the  pupil  who  cannot 
succeed  in  shorthand.  At  all  times  the 
pupils’  best  interests,  according  to  their  dif¬ 
ferent  abilities  and  employment  needs, 
should  be  the  motive  guiding  us  in  our 
curriculum  setup.  The  problem  of  the  small 
high  school  is  a  serious  one.  Its  pattern  of 
curriculum  offerings  must  be  cut  according 
to  its  economic  cloth  and  community  needs. 

Guidance  Through  the  Commercial 
Subjects 

Commercial  subjects,  as  well  as  other  sub¬ 
jects,  offer  their  opportunity  for  guidance. 
Classroom  teachers  probably  have  little  idea 
of  their  daily  influence  upon  the  pupils  they 
teach;  how’  they  arouse  interest  in  a  subject 
which  the  pupils  may  eventually  choose  as 
a  life’s  work;  or  how',  by  poor  teaching  and 


lack  of  interest,  they  may  create  for  a  sub¬ 
ject  a  dislike  that  may  be  reflected  in  the 
pupil’s  entire  future  attitude.  Commercial 
subjects  offer  an  unusual  opportunity  for 
this  type  of  guidance.  If  it  is  to  be  effective- 
guidance,  the  teaching  situation  calls  for 
interested,  skillful  teaching  by  one  who  is 
aware  of  his  opportunity. 

Junior  business  training  has  already  been 
referred  to  as  offering  an  opportunity  for 
guidance  when  given  as  a  tryout  course. 
Usually  another  semester  of  this  subject  is 
given  to  the  pupils  choosing  the  commercial 
curriculum.  Here  additional  training  takes 
place,  which  is  intended  to  develop  the 
initial  attitudes,  knowledge,  and  some  skill 
in  the  simpler  business  practices.  If  the 
teacher’s  work  is  well  done,  it  will  probably 
mean  that  the  pupils  will  be  even  more 
pleased  with  the  choice  they  have  made  and 
will  eagerly  look  for  the  other  commercial 
subjects,  w'hich  will  be  added  year  by  year. 

Miss  Jayne  Church^  thinks  that  typewrit¬ 
ing  teachers  should  realize  the  importance  of 
guidance  and  try  hard  to  discover  the  apti¬ 
tudes,  interests,  and  abilities  of  their  pupils, 
as  well  as  to  aid  in  developing  and  encour¬ 
aging  them;  to  discover  the  results  of  their 
teaching;  to  institute  research  studies  so  as 
to  follow  up  the  results  of  th^ir  teaching; 
and  to  attempt  to  relate  their  work  to  the 
future  activities  of  their  pupils.  These 
things,  if  they  were  carried  out  by  the  type- 
writing  teachers,  would  certainly  constitute 
effective  subject  guidance. 

E.  P.  Barnes,^^  thinks  that  commercial 
teachers  have  not  utilized  the  possibilities 
of  guidance  in  commercial  arithmetic.  He 
believes  that  there  would  be  fewer  dropouts 
and  failures  in  this  subject  if  it  were  taught 
as  an  exploratory  course.  He  also  believes 
that  the  work  should  be  organized  in  func¬ 
tional  units,  each  unit  having  to  do  with 
the  arithmetic  used  in  each  of  a  number  of 
commercial  jobs,  and  the  projects  being 
taken  from  the  jobs  chosen. 

Mr.  Barnes  believes  in  unit  tests  but  seems 
to  think  that  teachers  should  be  careful  re- 

*  Church,  Jayne,  "Effective  Pupil  Guidance,” 
The  Business  Education  'World,  June,  1935. 

Barnes,  E.  P.,  "Effective  Pupil  Guidance,”  The 
Business  Education  World,  October,  1935. 
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garding  the  amount  of  drill  work  given. 
If  his  ideas  were  to  be  carried  out,  they 
would  undoubtedly  give  the  pupil  an  in¬ 
sight  into  at  least  a  few  phases  of  several 
commercial  occupations,  thus  contributing 
to  the  guidance  of  the  commercial  pupil. 

Bookkeeping  has  long  been  considered 
one  of  the  important  skill  subjects  in  com¬ 
mercial  education.  It  is  now  generally  rec¬ 
ognized  that  one  year  of  the  subject,  as  a 
requirement,  is  sufficient  for  commercial 
pupils  who  are  not  going  to  choose  the  sub¬ 
ject  as  their  commercial  major.  Under  these 
conditions,  guidance  should  certainly  take 
place  in  this  first  year’s  work. 

Mr.  Moore^*  thinks  that  bookkeeping 
teachers  should  not  only  be  inspiring  teach¬ 
ers  of  their  subject  but  should  thoroughly 
understand  the  traits  required  of  those  em¬ 
ployed  in  bookkeeping  and  accounting  jobs. 
They  can  thus  give  intelligent  guidance,  not 
only  by  developing  these  traits  in  their 
classes  but  by  giving  advice  to  the  pupils 
who  are  interested  in  the  field. 

This  has  been  observed  by  the  writer. 
In  one  of  our  large  high  schools  for  girls, 
we  had  never  had  a  group  in  the  bookkeep¬ 
ing  and  accounting  major,  until  a  very 
capable  teacher  of  the  subject  was  promoted 
from  a  junior  high  school.  This  teacher 
has  such  excellent  training  and  did  such 
a  good  job  of  teaching  that  many  of  her 
pupils  elected  to  continue  with  the  subject 
as  a  major.  Since  this  promotion,  we  have 
had  at  least  one  group  going  on  in  this 
field.  Thus  we  see  that  bookkeeping  can 
offer  guidance  opportunities. 

Miss  Thralls, of  the  University  of  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  sees  in  commercial  geography  many 
opportunities  for  guidance.  She  emphasizes 
the  point  that  commercial-geography  teach¬ 
ers  are  not  to  become  vocational  counselors 
but  believes  that  they  can  give  many  kinds 
of  information  through  the  subject.  She 
thinks  that  the  pupil  may  be  helped,  through 
commercial  geography,  to  find  the  type  of 
work  for  which  he  is  best  fitted  and  in 
which  he  may  make  his  greatest  success. 

“Moore,  William  L.,  "Effective  Pupil  Guid¬ 
ance,”  The  Business  Education  World,  April,  1935, 

“Thralls,  Zoe  A.,  "Effective  Pupil  Guidance.” 
The  Business  Education  World.  September,  1935. 


We  more  often  think  of  shorthand  as  a 
vocational  skill  subject  than  we  think  of  it 
as  a  subject  through  which  guidance  may 
be  given.  Yet  a  very  important  objective 
may  be  guidance.  The  counselor  may  advise 
certain  pupils  not  to  take  shorthand  because 
of  the  strong  likelihood  of  their  failure. 
These  pupils,  with  their  parents,  may  still 
insist  on  taking  the  subject.  In  cases 
about  which  we  may  be  in  doubt,  rather 
than  give  what  may  be  the  wrong  advice, 
we  permit  pupils  to  take  the  subject. 

Miss  Pilcheri3  says  that  the  early  part 
of  the  course  may  be  devoted  not  only  to 
teaching  the  subject  but  to  determining  apti¬ 
tudes  for  the  work  and  guiding  the  unfit 
out  of  the  course. 

This  is  the  only  attitude  that  can  be  taken 
when  we  consider  that  mastery  of  the  sub¬ 
ject  calls  for  a  high  type  of  student  and  very 
special  aptitudes.  Then  there  is  the  possi¬ 
bility  that,  by  skillful  teaching,  the  teacher 
may  so  inspire  a  certain  number  of  pupils 
that  they  will  really  ”go  places”  in  the  sub¬ 
ject.  It  has  been  such  inspirational  teaching 
that  has  given  us  our  experts  in  the  subject. 

Miss  Hypps^^  thinks  that,  in  the  last 
semester,  guidance  might  well  take  a  major 
part  of  the  time  so  that  the  pupils  may  be 
directed  and  adjusted  to  the  community  and 
the  vocational  field  into  which  they  will 
so  soon  enter. 

Professor  Zelliot^®  contends  that  schools 
can  produce  more  efficient  and  happier  sales 
people  through  proper  vocational  guidance. 
Again,  skillful  teaching,  after  pupils  have 
elected  a  vocational  subject — such  as  retail 
selling — will  do  much  to  make  them  happy 
in  their  choice  and  increase  their  chances  of 
success. 

What  has  been  written  of  certain  business 
subjects  may  be  written  of  other  subjects 
that  have  not  been  discussed  separately.  They 
all  offer  invaluable  opportunities  for  guid¬ 
ance  if  the  teacher  is  guidance-minded. 

“  Pilcher,  Imogene  L.,  "Vocational  Guidance  in 
Shorthand,”  The  Business  Education  World, 
October,  1936. 

“  Hypps,  Irene  C.  M.,  "Guidance  of  Shorthand 
Pupils,”  The  Journal  of  Business  Education,  May, 
1937. 

“Zelliot,  E.  A.,  "Effective  Pupil  Guidance,” 
The  Business  Education  W'orld,  December,  1935. 
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This  paper,  to  be  complete,  should  dis¬ 
cuss  the  testing  for  vocational  efficiency,  the 
placement  of  the  commercial  graduates,  and 
the  follow-up.  Neither  space  nor  time  will 
permit  this  added  treatment.  Let  it  suffice 
to  say  that  these  things  should  be  a  part  ot 
every  program  in  commercial  education. 


Guidance  into  Specialized 
Commercial  Fields 

In  the  larger  city  systems,  commercial 
pupils  will  generally  follow  the  same  com¬ 
mercial  curriculum  from  the  time  they  make 
their  curriculum  choice  until  the  end  of  the 
tenth  grade.  At  this  time,  a  choice  must 
be  made  of  the  major  they  desire  to  follow 
their  last  two  years,  which  is  planned  to 
lead  them  into  definite  employment. 

The  counselor  may  (but  it  is  doubtful  if 
he  will)  have  all  the  necessary  knowledge 
regarding  these  specialized  fields.  The 
teachers  of  the  specialized  fields  should  have 
the  knowledge  regarding  personal  traits, 
skills,  and  attitudes  required  fof  success  in 
their  various  subjects.  It  might  be  well  for 
the  department  head  or  department  repre¬ 
sentative,  with  the  aid  of  the  special  sub¬ 
ject  teachers,  either  to  take  over  the  guidance 
or  counseling  or  to  assist  the  regular  coun 
selor  at  this  particular  point,  so  that  pupils 
may  be  assisted  in  choosing  the  field  in 
which  they  are  the  most  interested  and  for 
which  their  abilities  seem  to  fit  them  best. 

In  a  large  system,  we  shall  probably  find 
majors  in  the  following  fields:  bookkeeping 
and  accounting,  office  machines,  stenography, 
retail  selling,  general  clerical,  and  college 
commercial.  From  this  range  one  can  see 
the  importance  of  making  as  wise  a  choice 
as  possible. 

Conclusions 

There  are  certain  conclusions  that  one  is 
bound  to  make  regarding  guidance  in  the 
field  of  commercial  education.  They  may 
be  listed  as  follows: 

Pupils  should  enter  the  commercial  curriculum 
through  wise  guidance  and  counseling,  and  not 
through  any  dumping  process. 

Commercial  teachers  should  be  skillful  and  able 
teachers  of  their  subjects. 

Commercial  teachers  should  understand  the 
traits  and  skills  required  for  the  various  types  of 
commercial  employment. 

Commercial  teachers  should  understand  the 
principles  of  guidance  and  of  guidance  and  coun¬ 
seling  techniques,  and  should  be  guidance-minded. 

Commercial  teachers  should  be  conscious  of 
guidance  opportunities  in  their  respective  subjects 
and  should  take  full  advantage  of  them. 

The  curriculum  offerings  in  the  commercial  field 
should  be  as  many  as  are  economically  sound  and 
needed  in  the  community. 


• - - - 

Alpha  pi  epsilon,  the  national  hon¬ 
orary  society  tor  college-trained  secre- 
taiies,  lias  been  expeiiencing  normal  grow'ing 
pains,  and  its  eleven  chapters  are  now  lo¬ 
cated  in  SIX  ditteient  states.  Its  membership 
now'  numbers  251  superior  secretarial  stu¬ 
dents  from  various  colleges  and  universities 
in  the  United  States.  The  society  is  the  only 
honorary  secretarial  fraternity  of  college  stand¬ 
ing  in  tne  country. 

Alpha  Pi  Epsilon  was  officially  established 
in  1^53  at  Los  Angeles  City  College  and  was 
incorporated  under  the  California  law’,  at 
w'hiCii  time  the  name  and  ritual  w'ere  copy¬ 
righted.  Its  chief  purpose  is  to  professionalize 
the  status  of  the  college-trained  secretary. 

The  name  denotes  accuracy,  dependability, 
and  efficiency.  The  ritual  of  the  initiation  is 
simple  and  impressive;  ceremonies  are  based 
upon  contributions  of  the  early  Romans  and 
Greeks  to  the  secretarial  art. 

While  the  professional  interest  of  this  group 
is  of  supreme  importance,  the  society  holds 
a  variety  of  monthly  meetings  in  order  to 
foster  good  fellowship  and  form  a  cohesive 
social  group. 

Alpha  Pi  Epsilon  publishes  a  magazine  each 
semester  called  Notes,  w’hich  contains  a  direc¬ 
tory  of  all  members. 

The  monetary  obligations  of  establishing 
a  chapter  of  Alpha  Pi  Epsilon  are  practically 
negligible.  There  are  no  paid  officers,  and 
every  effort  has  been  made  to  minimize  ex¬ 
penses  in  order  that  worthy  students  and  col¬ 
leges  might  benefit  by  the  organization. 

The  society  aims  to  select  a  superior  group 
of  men  and  women,  possessing  not  only  skill 
and  endurance  but  scholarship  and  moral  fiber 
as  well. 

Scholarship  and  skill,  important  as  they  are, 
seldom  make  successful  men  and  women  un¬ 
less  combined  with  good  health,  a  sympa¬ 
thetic,  understanding  heart,  and  the  best  that 
comes  from  social  graces. 

Miss  Elsie  Pille,  855  North  Vermont  Ave¬ 
nue,  Los  Angeles,  California,  is  the  national 
president  of  Alpha  Pi  Epsilon. 

Complete  information  regarding  necessary 
qualifications  for  colleges  considering  the 
founding  of  a  chapter  of  Alpha  Pi  Epsilon, 
and  for  individual  membership,  can  be  ob¬ 
tained  from  Florence  Manning,  752  North 
Heliotrope  Drive,  Los  Angeles. 
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Half-Truths  and  Misstatements 


Discussed  by  HAROLD  H.  SMITH 


IN  this  free  country  we  naturally  expect 
to  hear  and  read  expressions  of  opinion 
that  range  from  diametric  opposition  to 
total  agreement.  However,  when  over  a 
period  of  years  half-truths  and  misstatements 
of  fact  appear  from  time  to  time  over  the 
signatures  of,  or  as  quotations  of  remarks 
made  by,  persons  prominent  in  our  field, 
someone  somewhere  owes  it  to  the  cause  of 
truth  to  cast  the  light  of  fact  upon  such 
careless  or  profoundly  ignorant  expressions. 

I  have  reference  to  the  statement  which 
so  often  flows  from  the  pens  of  a  small 
circle  of  articulate  writers  that  copying  on 
the  typewriter  "contributes  little  or  nothing” 
to  the  use  of  the  typewriter  for  personal 
or  vocational  purposes. 

Of  course,  there  are  none  so  blind  as 
those  who  will  not  see!  Nevertheless,  I  am 
firmly  convinced  that  the  statement  in  the 
preceding  paragraph,  to  which  many  experi¬ 
enced  typing  teachers  take  exception,  is 
carelessly  uttered,  for  the  most  part,  by 
people  who  have  other  axes  to  grind. 
Usually  they  are  interested  in  emphasizing 
the  importance  of  definite  training  for  com¬ 
position  direct  on  the  machine,  and  for  ade¬ 
quate  training  in  the  production  of  business 
papers  to  the  end  that  schools  may  produce 
more  vocationally  competent  workers.  Still, 
these  laudable  aims  do  not  justify  such  over¬ 
statements  as  I  have  cited. 

Let  us  see  whether  the  training  gained 
from  copying  at  the  machine  contributes 
"little  or  nothing”  to  the  typist’s  ability  to 
do  personal  and  vocational  work. 

After  he  has  learned  to  grope  his  way 
about  the  keyboard  and  to  use  the  various 
devices  required  for  manipulating  the  paper 
and  the  machine,  the  typist  faces  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  developing  mental  and  manual  facil¬ 
ity  in  performing  these  operations.  He  is 
particularly  concerned  with  training  his  mind 
and  his  hands  to  make  quick,  accurate,  and 
smoothly  functioning  responses  at  the 
machine. 


Typing  texts  published  more  than  forty 
years  ago  indicate  that  teachers  already  had 
learned  that  the  best  kind  of  practice  for 
developing  such  facility  was  paragraph  copy 
practice.  It  was  also  known  at  that  time 
that  the  dictation  of  paragraph  matter  direct 
to  the  typist  at  the  machine  constituted  an 
excellent  method  of  forcing  quicker  re¬ 
sponses.  These  things  were  discovered  by 
teachers  in  the  training  of  better-than- 
average  typists. 

Thirty  years  ago,  expert  typists  working 
without  knowledge  of  these  earlier  text¬ 
books  discovered,  through  experiences  that 
were  often  disillusioning,  that  these  conclu¬ 
sions  were  sound. 

Their  contributions  were  the  discoveries 
that  (1)  greater  progress  in  developing  skill 
could  be  made  on  simple  rather  than  on 
difficult  paragraph  material,  and  (2)  a  care¬ 
fully  planned  routine  dominated  by  timed 
and  untimed  copying  of  paragraph  material 
aimed  at  single  goals,  such  as  speed,  or 
accuracy,  or  rhythm  (fluency — continuity), 
will  produce  the  greatest  possible  progress 
in  developing  skill. 

Freed  of  the  traditions  of  the  typing 
classroom  and  not  even  cognizant  of  what 
current  texts  and  magazines  were  saying 
about  typing  skill,  these  typists  blossomed 
into  experts  in  a  shorter  time  and  with  less 
waste  energy  than  if  they  had  been  restrained 
by  the  misguided  efforts  of  many  of  those 
who  commanded  the  attention  of  readers 
of  texts  and  professional  magazines. 

As  a  commentary  upon  the  strangle  hold 
that  tradition  has  on  us,  I  can  but  record 
the  sad  truth  that  even  those  of  us  who  had 
the  privilege  of  this  unique  training  have 
found  it  extremely  difficult,  often  impos¬ 
sible,  to  recall  clearly  the  details  of  our 
practice  procedures  and  routines,  which  were 
invented  so  freely  and  used  so  effectively. 
Those  of  us  who  passed  into  teaching  work 
after  our  training  days  placed  unwarranted 
faith  in  the  philosophies  and  procedures  of 
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traditional  teaching,  only  to  discover  in  the 
end  that  they  were  largely  theoretical,  that 
those  who  created  them  did  so  on  the  basis 
of  theory,  and  that  those  who  perpetuated 
them  were  satisfied  w  ith  nothing  better  than 
hearsay  evidence. 

If  the  copying  of  paragraph  material  is 
the  best  way  to  develop  mental  and  manual 
facility  in  the  use  of  the  typewriter,  as  I 
firmly  assert  experience  proves,  is  it  true 
that  the  resultant  facilities  contribute  "little 
or  nothing”  to  personal  and  vocational  typ- 

If  the  typist  develops  these  facilities  to 
the  point  where  he  can  type  copy  material 
automatically,  with  a  high  degree  of  skill, 
and  then  receives  a  proper  amount  of  train¬ 
ing  in  composition  direct  on  the  machine 
and  in  setting  up  and  producing  all  manner 
of  practical  typed  work,  can  it  truthfully 
be  said  that  his  copying  practice  contributes 
"little  or  nothing”  to  his  later  typing  activi¬ 
ties.^ 

If  a  teacher  is  so  ill-advised  as  to  offer 
a  course  overbalanced  on  the  copying  side 
and  underbalanced  on  the  side  of  training 
for  direct  composition  and  practical  work, 
does  this  warrant  the  radical  conclusion  that 
all  copying  practice,  particularly  all  timed 
practice  on  paragraph  material,  is  worthless 
and  contributes  "little  or  nothing”  to  the 
practical  use  of  the  typewriter.^ 

After  all,  a  typist  who  has  had  such  a 
diet  usually  can  train  himself  or  be  trained 
to  compose  directly  on  the  machine  and  do 
practical  work  and  do  it  much  more  effec¬ 
tively,  after  such  training,  than  the  typist 
who  possesses  less  basic  skill. 

The  truth  is  that  we  are  dealing  here  with 
unbalanced  courses.  It  is  a  pity  to  befog 
the  situation  by  falsely  charging  that  the 
best  known  procedures  and  materials  for 
developing  basic  skill  are  obstacles  to  learn¬ 
ing  progress. 

We  would  do  much  better  if  those  who 
are  in  a  position  to  direct  research  would 
encourage  a  few  studies  to  discover  what 
is  the  minimum  amount  of  basic  typing  f 
skill  needed  by  the  average  person  as  a 
foundation  for  a  superstructure  of  personal 
typing  skill,  or  as  a  superstructure  of  voca¬ 
tional  typing  skill. 


Such  a  study  should  not  be  restricted 
solely  to  the  progress  such  personal  and 
vocational  typists  make  while  enrolled  in 
typing  classes.  To  be  conclusive,  it  should 
follow  them  out  for  some  years  and  discover 
whether  or  not  the  presumably  adequate 
basic  skills  were  sufficient,  as  the  basis  of 
future  development,  to  meet  their  needs  as 
dictated  by  experience. 

We  might  find,  for  example,  that,  while 
students  who  acquire  a  basic  skill  of  60 
gross  words  a  minute  for  10  minutes  with 
not  more  than  an  error  every  2  minutes  do 
not  do  appreciably  better  work  on  practical 
typing  in  school  than  those  who  achieve  a 
mere  35  gross  words  a  minute  with  equiva¬ 
lent  accuracy;  still,  they  might  far  outstrip 
the  slower  typists  on  the  job.  Every  fact  in 
my  experience  indicates  that  this  would  be 
true. 

I  realize,  however,  that  the  basic  require¬ 
ments  of  such  a  research  put  it  close  to,  if 
not  beyond,  the  reach  of  the  average  gradu¬ 
ate  student,  who  must,  under  present  cir¬ 
cumstances,  select  a  problem  less  costly  in 
time  and  expense  for  his  major  thesis. 

We  shall  never  solve  our  teaching  prob¬ 
lems  by  crying  down  proved  procedures.  In 
pointing  this  out,  I  have  tried  to  place  my 
finger  on  the  one  thing  which  only  sig¬ 
nificant  research  can  supply — the  minimum 
degree  of  basic  skill  needed  for  success  in 
practical  typing  work.  We  need  a  practical 
"scale”  for  typing,  just  as  we  have  such 
scales  for  penmanship. 

When  we  have  discovered  more  definitely 
what  this  minimum  degree  of  basic  skill 
really  is,  we  can  then  plan  typing  courses 
beyond  that  point  with  some  measure  of 
confidence.  We  can  set  up  more  definite 
objectives  for  personal-use  typing  of  all 
kinds  and  can  turn  our  teachers  loose  to 
develop  the  best  possible  procedures  for 
attaining  those  objectives. 

Similarly,  we  can  hope  to  establish  courses 
of  definite  length,  much  shorter  than  pres¬ 
ent  courses,  for  teaching  how  to  arrange  and 
execute  the  various  types  of  business  papers. 
Beyond  that,  the  typist  will  enter  upon 
courses  that  are  no  longer  "typewriting”  in 
the  vague  sense  it  is  now  used.  These 
courses  will  be  labeled  "Secretarial  Prac- 


tice”  or  "Office  Practice,”  because  their  speaks  or  writes  on  these  matters  should 
major  objective  will  be  to  train  for  specific  accept  his  full  measure  of  personal  responsi- 
kinds  of  office  work  those  who  can  already  bility  for  choosing  his  words  wisely.  Let  us 
type.  not  unwittingly  undo  the  work  of  years  by 

In  the  meantime,  every  teacher  who  spectacular  overstatements. 

Accessions  to  Washington  Personnel 


The  Business  Education  Service  of  the 
Office  of  Education,  Washington,  D.  C., 
has  recently  added  three  specialists  to  its 
staff.  These  men  are  to  be  engaged  for 
three  months  in  preparing  bulletins,  bibliog¬ 
raphies,  lesson  plans,  and  other  instructional 
materials,  as  well  as  teaching  aids,  devices, 
and  projects  for  business  education. 

KENNETH  LAWYER,  consultant  in  dis¬ 
tributive  education,  received  his  B.S.  degree 
from  Knox  College  and  his  M.A.  degree 
from  Northwestern  University.  His  work 
in  both  institutions  has  been  centered  on 
business  administration,  with  extensive  work 
in  education,  particularly  vocational  guid¬ 
ance.  His  background  includes  ten  years  of 
merchandising,  five  of  which  were  spent  in 
promotion  and  personnel  administration.  At 
one  time  he  taught  business  subjects  in 
Japan,  and  previous  to  his  connection  with 
the  Office  of  Education  was  vocational  coun¬ 
selor  and  a  member  of  the  faculty  of  Knox 
College,  teaching  business  organization  and 
management  and  personnel  psychology. 

CHARLES  H.  WELCH  comes  to  the  Of¬ 
fice  of  Education  after  twelve  years  at  Hamp¬ 
ton  Institute  as  associate  professor  of  ac¬ 
counting  and  retailing.  His  work  has  cen¬ 
tered  around  the  interests  of  the  small  re¬ 
tailer.  He  is  especially  qualified  in  this 
field  through  many  years  of  retail  experience, 
both  as  an  employee  and  as  an  owner  of 
retail  businesses. 

He  has  attended  Boston  College,  Boston 
University,  arid  Babson  Institute  and  holds 
the  degrees  of  bachelor  of  business  adminis¬ 
tration  and  master  of  education. 

Prior  to  his  teaching  work  he  engaged  in 
public  accounting  in  Boston. 

DR.  HAROLD  B.  BUCKLEY  has  been 
granted  a  leave  of  absence  by  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  Board  of  Education  to  accept  an  ap¬ 


pointment  as  special  agent  for  distributive 
education^  In  business  and  industry,  he  has 
had  eleven  years  of  part-time  and  full-time 
experience,  which  has  included  store  selling, 
management,  and  ownership,  as  well  as 
stenographic  and  clerical  work.  The  State 
of  Pennsylvania  has  certified  him  to  act  as 
director  of  distributive  education  as  well  as 
high  school  principal. 

He  is  nationally  known  as  a  co-author  of 
instructional  materials  in  junior  business 
courses.  He  has  had  eighteen  years’  experi¬ 
ence  as  teacher,  department  head,  and  super¬ 
visor  of  commercial  education  in  the  day  and 
evening  high,  continuation,  and  vocational 
schools  of  Philadelphia  and  thirteen  years’ 
experience  in  teacher-training  work  as  lec¬ 
turer  and  demonstration  teacher  at  various 
universities — Columbia,  Michigan,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  Temple,  and  Syracuse — and  at  the 
Philadelphia  Normal  School. 

He  holds  an  Ed.  D.  degree  from  Temple 
University  and  wrote  his  master’s  and  doc¬ 
tor’s  theses  on  supervision  and  methods  of 
teaching  applied  to  business  education. 

Doctor  Buckley  is  now  president  of  the 
Association  of  Supervisors  of  Instruction  of 
Philadelphia.  This  summer  he  will  again 
offer  business  teacher  training  courses  in  re¬ 
search  and  tests  and  measurements  at  Syra¬ 
cuse  University. 

- ^ - 

El.  LAYFIELD,  president  of  King’s  Busi- 
♦  ness  College,  has  announced  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  Oscar  C.  Shuster  as  local  manager 
of  his  Raleigh,  North  Carolina,  school. 

For  more  than  twenty  years  Mr.  Shuster  has 
been  connected  with  the  Strayer-Bryant  & 
Stratton  School  of  Baltimore,  having  served 
as  vice-president  of  that  institution  for  the 
past  ten  years. 

Mr.  Layfield  will  continue  as  president  and 
general  manager  of  his  schools,  located  in 
North  Carolina  and  Virginia. 
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A  Co-operative  Training 
Program  for  Stenographers' 

CARL  J.  NEWNAM 


Each  year  thousands  of  well-qualified 
high  school  students  graduate  from 
the  customary  two  years  of  steno¬ 
graphic  training.  They  have  mastered  the 
fundamental  mechanics  of  the  subjects,  but 
they  lack  business  experience.  They  lack  the 

names  of  businessmen  who  can  conscien- 

• 

tiously  give  them  letters  of  recommendation. 
They  lack  the  self-confidence  that  is  so  neces¬ 
sary  in  a  personal  interview  with  a  strange 
employer.  The  co-operative  Stenographic 
Plan  described  in  this  article  was  set  up  in 
an  endeavor  to  offset  these  deficiencies. 

Development  of  the  Problem 
East  Moline  is  a  metropolitan  community 
of  slightly  over  10,000  inhabitants.  A  large 
percentage  of  the  adult  population  are  either 
foreign  born  or  one  generation  removed 
from  foreign-born  parents.  That  vocational 
aim  is  pre-eminent  is  evidenced  by  the  fact 
that  less  than  4  per  cent  of  the  high  school 
graduates  attend  college  after  graduation. 
It  therefore  devolves  upon  the  commercial 
department  to  turn  out  a  product  that  is 
capable  of  doing  satisfactory  office  work 
"under  fire.” 

Four  adjoining  cities — East  Moline,  Mo¬ 
line,  and  Rock  Island,  Illinois;  and  Daven¬ 
port,  Iowa — were  included  in  the  survey  of 
employment  possibilities  for  high  school 
stenographic  graduates,  because  the  citizens 
of  one  of  the  cities  frequently  find  work  in 
one  of  the  others. 

The  total  population  of  the  four  cities, 
according  to  the  19.^0  census,  was  141,047. 
By  using  the  1930  census  figure  as  a  basis 
for  stenographic  employment  statistics,  it 

‘  A  digest  of  a  master’s  thesis.  Department  of 
Commerce,  State  University  of  Iowa. 


was  found  that  there  were  1,890  male  and 
female  stenographers  for  the  Quad-Cities. 

In  a  survey^  made  in  1936  it  was  found 
that  the  stenographic  turnover  in  the  Quad- 
Cities  amounted  to  26.48  per  cent,  which 
provided  for  469  vacancies  each  year.  This 
same  survey  disclosed  that  48  per  cent  of 
the  businessmen  w'ould  accept  high  school 
graduates,  which  would  enable  225  students 
to  find  jobs.  This  would  mean  that  prac¬ 
tically  every  stenographic  graduate  in  the 
Quad-Cities  could,  with  the  proper  type  of 
training,  find  a  job. 

The  Co-operative  Stenographic  Training 
Plan  had  four  objectives:  (1)  to  give  the 
students  a  broader  view  of  w'hat  the  business¬ 
man  expects  of  an  employee;  (2)  to  help 
the  students  to  secure  positions  after  gradu¬ 
ation;  (3)  to  permit  the  students  to  use,  as 
references,  the  names  of  businessmen  for 
whom  they  had  worked  during  the  train¬ 
ing  period;  and  (4)  to  enable  the  commer¬ 
cial  department,  in  its  search  for  definite  in¬ 
formation,  to  know  what  the  businessman 
wanted  and  expected  of  his  employees. 

Procedure 

An  employer  record  card  was  prepared 
for  each  employer  so  that  the  commercial 
department  would  have  a  complete  record 
of  necessary  information  regarding  the  co¬ 
operating  employer,  the  educational  require¬ 
ments  of  his  office,  and  the  number  of  stu¬ 
dents  used  during  each  training  period. 

As  soon  as  the  number  of  positions  in 
which  stenographic  students  could  be  placed 

*  Hill.  Mtlvin  -H.,  "A  Commercial  Survt-y  of 
Hast  Moline,  Moline,  Rock  Island,  Illinois;  and 
Davenport,  Iowa.”  Master  of  Arts  Thesis,  Colo¬ 
rado  State  Teachers  College,  Greeley,  Colorado. 
August,  1937,  page  32. 
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was  sufficient  to  assure  the  success  of  the  co¬ 
operative  stenographic  training  plan,  com¬ 
plete  details  were  published  in  the  news¬ 
papers  so  that  the  community  would  be  in¬ 
formed  of  the  project. 

The  second  semester  of  the  senior  year 
was  devoted  to  the  co-operative  training 
process.  Each  student  filled  out  a  perma¬ 
nent  record  on  a  5 -by -8  mimeographed  card. 
The  general  information  was  filled  in  by  the 
student  early  in  the  third  quarter  of  the 
senior  year;  the  rest  was  filled  in  by  the 
teacher  from  her  personal  information  and 
from  school  records. 

The  first  ten  weeks  of  the  semester  was 
devoted  to  intensive  office  training  instruc 
tion  in  the  classroom,  using  the  text .  as  a 
foundation  for  the  course.  The  textbook 
instruction  was  supplemented  by  other  ma¬ 
terial  of  value,  including  talks  by  members 
of  the  faculty  on  dress,  manners,  personal 
hygiene,  personality,  and  courtesy.  The 
w'eekly  and  summary  reports  of  students  who 
had  had  training  in  offices  in  previous  years 
were  also  studied.  In  addition,  the  students 
were  coached  on  what  to  say  when  they  re¬ 
ported  for  duty  the  first  morning  of  the  ap¬ 
prenticeship  period. 

Personal  letters  were  written  each  period 
of  each  year  to  each  co-operating  employer, 
giving  the  student’s  name,  the  dates  over 
which  the  period  extended,  and  the  daily 
hours  of  sen'ice.  Where  students  were  em¬ 
ployed  in  Moline  and  where  a  bus  was  used 
for  transportation,  it  was  understood  that 
the  co-operating  employer  would  pay  the 
bus  fare  to  and  from  work  each  day.  A 
postscript  was  added  to  this  effect  on  all 
letters  going  to  employers  in  Moline. 

The  second  nine  weeks  were  divided  into 
three  periods,  the  first  two  of  which  were 
four  weeks  in  length;  the  last,  one  week. 
The  two  periods  of  four  weeks  each  were 
the  co-operative  training  periods.  The  par¬ 
ticipating  students  worked  at  least  two  hours 
a  day,  four  days  a  week  in  the  offices  to 
which  they  were  assigned.  Monday  was  re¬ 
served  for  additional  classroom  instruction, 
which  the  students’  daily,  reports  showed 
they  needed. 

During  the  co-operative  training  period, 
the  stenographic  teacher  visited  each  office 


♦  About  C.  /.  Newnam:  Instructor,  Junior  Col¬ 
lege,  Phoenix,  Arizona.  Degrees  from  Illinois 
State  Normal  University  and  State  University 
of  Iowa.  Organized  the  commercial  depart¬ 
ment  in  the  Community  School,  Hopedale, 
Illinois;  later  headed  the  department  in  the 
United  Township  High  School,  East  Moline, 
Illinois  for  twelve  years,  in  which  the  depart¬ 
ment  grew  rapidly.  Was  also  treasurer  of  his 
school  fund.  Introduced  apprenticeship  training 
for  business  students  in  East  Moline.  Business 
experience  in  sales  and  accounting.  Active  in 
Boy  Scout  work. 

at  least  twice,  to  check  up  on  the  way  the 
student  adapted  himself  to  the  office  routine. 

The  first  visit  was  during  the  second  week 
of  employment.  A  list  of  pertinent  ques¬ 
tions  to  be  asked  employers  was  prepared  in 
advance  by  the  teacher.  In  order  that  a 
complete  record  of  the  employer’s  reaction  1 
to  his  student-employee  might  be  available, 
the* employer’s  answers  were  taken  in  short-  i 
hand  and  transcribed  on  a  permanent  record 
sheet. 

Toward  the  end  of  the  first  four-week 
period,  the  names  of  the  businessmen  who 
had  co-operated  in  the  first  period  and  the 
names  of  the  students  who  had  worked  for 
them  were  published  in  the  newspapers.  A 
few  days  later,  when  the  students  were  as¬ 
signed  to  new  jobs  with  another  type  of 
business,  copy  was  released  for  the  news¬ 
papers.  By  reassigning  the  pupils,  they  re¬ 
ceived  information  about  the  office  procedure  ) 
in  two  different  types  of  offices  and  had  the 
opportunity  of  using  the  names  of  two  busi¬ 
nessmen  as  references  upon  graduation. 

Just  before  the  end  of  the  first  four- 
weeks  period,  the  students  were  coached  on 
what  to  say  at  the  end  of  their  working  pe¬ 
riod,  so  they  might  leave  as  favorable  an 
impression  as  possible  in  the  minds  of  their 
employers. 

For  that  particular  period,  the  employer 
filled  out  a  confidential  report  for  each  office  f 
training  student  in  his  office.  This  report  | 
was  sent  to  the  school  for  filing.  The  / 
stenographic  teacher  noted  any  improvement  I 
in  the  reports  turned  in  on  each  student;  | 
then  she  followed  the  same  procedure  in  the  I 
second  period  as  she  had  used  in  the  first  I 
period.  | 

The  last  week  of  the  school  year  was  used  | 
for  discussions  of  the  problems  and  expe-  ^ 
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nences  that  had  been  encountered  on  the 
job  and  for  personal  conferences  between 
individual  students  and  teachers,  for  the 
purpose  of  suggestions  as  to  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  work. 

During  the  month  of  November  each 
year,  a  personal  checkup  was  made  through 
the  mail  on  each  student  who  had  graduated 
from  the  Co-operative  Stenographic  Train¬ 
ing  Plan,  in  order  to  find  out  whether  or 
not  he  was  working  at  the  present  time 
and  approximately  the  length  of  time  he 
had  worked  since  graduation. 

Efficacy  of  the  Plan  Measured 

After  two  years’  trial  of  the  Co-operative 
Stenographic  Training  Plan  in  the  United 
Township  High  School,  East  Moline, 
Illinois,  it  seemed  desirable  to  measure  the 
effectiveness  of  the  plan,  first,  from  the  point 
of  view  of  the  placement  of  stenographic 
graduates;  and  second,  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  effectiveness  of  the  plan  for 
co-operating  employers. 

During  the  operation  of  the  plan,  records 
had  been  kept  in  the  high  school  office  and 
in  the  commercial  department.  These  rec¬ 
ords  contain  a  complete  history  of  each 
student  while  he  was  enrolled  in  the  United 
Township  High  School,  and  a  more  complete 
record  of  his  individual  part  in  the  Co¬ 
operative  Stenographic  Training  Plan.  On 
his  record  was  a  print  of  his  picture,  the  re¬ 
sults  of  the  training  plan  on  the  individual, 
and  the  ultimate  result  of  employment  as 
shown  by  the  yearly  followup. 

It  was  found  that  many  of  these  students 
obtained  employment  in  the  offices  in  which 
they  received  their  co-operative  training; 
others  obtained  employment  in  offices  that 
had  not  participated  in  the  co-operative 
training  program.  Co-operating  firms  who 
did  not  subsequently  employ  students  will- 
ingly  gave  recommendations  that  resulted  in 
their  employment. 

Summary  of  Composite  Findings 

Students  were  employed  in  fourteen  dif¬ 
ferent  types  of  business  during  the  two  years 
the  plan  was  in  effect. 

The  number  of  students  used  in  each 


kind  of  business  was  representative  of  the 
total  number  of  stenographic  employees  of 
that  particular  type  of  business  in  that  com¬ 
munity. 

The  average  rating  from  both  teachers  and 
employers  for  the  class  of  1936  and  1937 
was  good,  though  the  teacher’s  rating  was 
the  lower  in  practically  every  case. 

In  1936,  students  were  employed  for  an 
average  of  2.978  hours  each  day,  or  94.84 
hours  during  the  eight-weeks  period.  In 
1937,  the  average  daily  employment  was 
3.196  or  125.312  hours  of  training  for  the 
period.  Using  a  44-hour  week  for  comput¬ 
ing  purposes,  the  Class  of  1936  was  em¬ 
ployed  2.133  full  weeks  for  each  student; 
and  the  members  of  the  Class  of  1937  were 
employed  2.848  full  weeks.  The  students 
under  this  plan,  therefore,  actually  did  ob¬ 
tain  considerable  training;  and  the  employer, 
in  return  for  his  instruction,  actually  re¬ 
ceived  some  help. 

Students  performed  every  type  of  work 
done  in  the  office  to  which  they  were  sent, 
receiving  well-rounded  experience  in  dicta¬ 
tion  and  transcription  and  in  many  other 
types  of  work  for  the  teaching  of  which  the 
high  school  does  not  have  the  facilities. 

The  survey  shows  that  the  students  used 
every  type  of  machine  the  operation  of  which 
they  could  learn  in  a  short  time,  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  they  received  no  formal  high 
school  instruction  in  the  operation  of  any 
machine  other  than  the  typewriter. 

The  machines  that  some  students  did  not 
use  were  the  same  as  those  that  other  students 
did  use.  This  variation  in  experience  was 
due  to  there  being  no  occasion  for  using 
the  machine  during  that  particular  training 
period. 

Students  who  have  been  trained  under 
the  co-operative  training  plan  have  been  em¬ 
ployed  for  a  large  percentage  of  their  time 
following  graduation.  The  small  number 
of  jobs  held  by  individual  graduates  shows 
that  the  usual  number  of  misfits  in  office 
placement  docs  not  exist. 

Students  received  their  first  commercial 
job  soon  after  graduation. 

At  the  end  of  the  first  week,  eleven 
students  of  the  class  of  1936  and  eleven 
students  of  the  class  of  1937 — i9.99  per 
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cent  and  47.82  per  cent,  respectively — were 
employed. 

At  the  end  of  the  first  month,  fifteen 
students  of  the  class  of  1936  and  sixteen 
students  of  the  class  of  1937 — 68.18  per 
cent  and  69.56  per  cent,  respectively — were 
employed. 

At  the  end  of  six  months,  twenty  students 
of  the  class  of  1936  and  twenty-three  stu¬ 
dents  of  the  class  of  1937 — 90.905  per  cent 
and  100  per  cent,  respectively — were  em¬ 
ployed. 

The  results  of  a  questionnaire  revealed 
the  fact  that  the  businessmen  who  had  co¬ 
operated  in  the  training  plan  took  an  active 
interest  in  the  students  and  either  employed 
them  upon  their  graduation  or  gave  them 
recommendations  that  helped  them  -to  se¬ 
cure  employment. 

The  questionnaire  showed,  also,  that  some 
instruction  in  the  use  of  adding  machines 
and  calculating  machines  would  be  beneficial 
to  both  the  students  and  to  the  prospective 
employers  of  students. 

The  answers  to  a  question  asked  at  the 
time  the  survey  was  made,  but  which  was 
not  made  a  part  of  the  questionnaire, 
showed  that  87.5  per  cent  of  the  employers 
who  were  co-operating  felt  that  the  work 
of  the  co-operative  training  students  made 
it  worth  their  while  to  have  the  students  in 
their  office  during  the  training  period. 

Additional  Suggestions 

1.  It  is  advisable  to  schedule  the  ad¬ 
vanced  stenographic  classes  so  that  one  will 
come  in  the  morning  and  one  in  the  after¬ 
noon.  This  enables  the  employer  to  have  a 
choice  as  to  which  part  of  the  day  he  de¬ 
sires  help. 

2.  It  is  necessary  that  all  reports  be  filled 
in  by  the  supervising  teacher,  the  employer, 
and  the  student,  so  that  positive  results  may 
be  obtained  when  making  the  survey. 

3.  It  is  highly  desirable  to  train  students 
for  business  in  which  there  is  a  demand 
rather  than  to  train  them  for  a  business  in 
which  there  is  a  surplus. 

4.  Guide  students,  in  so  far  as  it  is 
practicable,  toward  the  field  for  which  they 
seem  best  fitted. 

5.  Follow  up  the  student  who  has  been 
under  the  Co-operative  Stenographic  Train¬ 


ing  Plan  to  find  out  if,  since  graduation,  the 
student  has  been  permanently  employed. 

6.  Endeavor  to  promote  the  idea  among 
school  authorities  of  the  need  of  a  semester 
course  in  the  common  office  machines  other 
than  that  of  the  typewriter,  and  rearrange 
the  courses  of  study  in  shorthand  and  type¬ 
writing  to  correspond  with  the  different 
duties  performed  by  apprenticeship  students 
while  on  the  training  jobs. 

One  guidance  director  has  stated,  "Many 
unemployed  people  are  like  the  jumbled 
pieces  of  a  jigsaw’  puzzle.  If  properly 
placed,  either  through  their  own  efforts  or  by 
the  help  of  others,  in  w'ork  which  they  are 
fitted  by  training  and  experience  to  do,  they 
would  make  a  picture  of  happy,  useful 
citizens.” 

Surely,  the  task  of  trying  to  solve  the  jig¬ 
saw’  puzzle  of  modern  society  is  a  worth¬ 
while  occupation. 

Business  Objectives  in 
Los  Angeles  Schools 

The  Commercial  Education  Section  ot  the 
Los  Angeles  City  Schools  has  laid  down 
some  of  the  important  objectives  which  the 
schools  are  trying  to  achieve.  The  Los  An¬ 
geles  City  Schools  try  to — 

Train  pupils  to  be: 

Good  managers  of  their  personal-business  affairs. 
Intelligent  buyers. 

Individuals  who  are  not  susceptible  to  rackets. 
Citizens  w’ho  see  clearly  the  business  implica¬ 
tions  of  governmental  proposals. 

Develop  good  business  workers: 

Who  can  spell,  handle  figures  accurately,  write 
legibly,  and  use  the  English  language  correctly. 

Who  are  personally  acceptable — well  groomed 
and  with  desirable  personal  habits. 

Who  have  a  working  knowledge  of  job  ethics. 
Who  have  the  attitudes,  knowledge,  and  skills 
necessary  to  make  them  good  employees. 

Provide,  for  practice  in  getting  along  well  with 
other  people: 

Through  democratic  classroom  organization. 
Through  experience  in  extra-curricular  activities. 
The  schools  hope  not  to: 

Make  vocational  business  training  the  exclusive 
aim,  nor  give  pupils  the  idea  that  clerical  train¬ 
ing  is  complete  business  education. 

Repress  evidence  of  originality  or  leadership. 
Accept  work  with  standards  lower  than  those  of 
business  offices. 

Train  pupils  for  a  static  business  world. — The 
California  Business  Education  Bulletin,  November- 
December,  1938. 
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Program  of  the  1939  Convention  of  the 
N.  E.  A.  Department  of  Business  Education 

Theme:  "Responsibilities  of  Business  Education” 

Headquarters:  The  Whitcomb  Hotel,  Civic  Center,  San  Francisco,  California 

Dates:  July  3,  4,  5,  6,  1939 


Monday,  July  3 

General  Department  Assembly,  2  to  4  p.m. 

Preiiding:  Joseph  DeBrum,  president  of  the  De¬ 
partment. 

Greetings:  The  Honorable  Angelo  J.  Rossi,  mayor 
of  San  Francisco;  Walter  F.  Dexter,  Cali¬ 
fornia  superintendent  of  public  instruction; 
Ira  W.  Kibby,  chief.  Bureau  of  Business 
Education,  California  State  Department  of 
Education;  Willard  E.  Givens,  executive 
secretary,  NEA. 

Response:  Charles  J.  Beahan,  High  School,  Liver- 
pHK)!,  New  York. 

Social  Responsibilities  of  Business  Education:  B. 
Frank  Kyker,  acting  chief.  Business  Educa¬ 
tion  Service,  United  States  Otfice  of  Education. 

Vocational  Responsibilities  of  Business  Education: 
Carl  D.  Smith,  president,  Babson  Institute. 

Tuesday,  July  4 
Morning  Committee  Meetings 
Business-education  tea  and  general 
"open  house,"  2  to  4  p.m. 

Sponsored  by  the  Bay  Section  Business  Education 
Association  of  California:  A.  L.  McMillan, 
president;  Maribel  Shimmin,  chairman  of  the 
committee. 

Consumer  -  education  exhibit  from  California 
schools.  Arranged  by  committee  headed  by 
A.  L.  McMillan,  San  Francisco,  and  Loda  Mae 
Davis,  San  Mateo. 

Personality-development  demonstration.  Chair¬ 
man,  Robert  A.  White,  Merritt  Business 
School,  Oakland  Public  Schools.  Partici¬ 
pants:  Instructor  and  students  from  Merritt 
Business  School. 

High-speed  shorthand  demonstration.  Arranged 
by  Edith  E.  Clark,  Piedmont  High  School; 
Erma  Brown,  Berkeley  High  School;  Donald 
Robertson,  San  Francisco;  and  Mrs.  Vesta  C. 
Muehleisen,  administrator  of  educational  ex¬ 
hibits,  Golden  Gate  International  Exposition. 
(See  page  901  of  this  issue.) 

Demonstration  and  lecture  on  typing  technique. 
Hortense  Stollnitz,  International  Typewriting 
Contest  professional. 

Wednesday,  July  5 

Annual  Luncheon,  12  to  1:30  p.m. 

Presiding:  Mrs.  Frances  Doub  North,  secretary- 
treasurer  of  the  Department,  Baltimore. 


Greetings:  The  Honorable  Culbert  L.  Olson, 
Governor  of  the  State  of  California. 

Address:  Speaker  to  be  announced. 

Major  Sectional  Meetings,  1:45  to  3:15  p.m. 

Consumer  Education  Conference:  Loda  Mae  Davis, 
San  Mateo  Junior  College,  chairman;  A.  L. 
McMillan,  High  School  of  Commerce,  San 
Francisco,  vice-chairman. 

Frauds  and  the  Consumer :  Mrs.  Muriel  N. 
Tsvetkoff,  treasurer.  National  Association  of 
Better  Business  Bureaus. 

ir'/7/  the  Pieces  Make  a  Pattern  in  Consumer 
Education?  John  M.  Cassels,  director.  Insti¬ 
tute  for  Consumer  Education,  Stephens  Col¬ 
lege,  Missouri. 

Educated  Consumers  Make  Better  Citizens:  D. 
E.  Montgomery,  director.  Consumers’  Counsel 
Division,  United  States  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture. 

Bookkeeping  Curriculum:  Blake  W.  Spencer, 
supervisor  of  business  subjects.  University 
High  School,  Oakland,  chairman.  Subject: 
Should  High  School  Bookkeeping  Be  Voca¬ 
tional  or  Non-Vocational?  Discussion  Lead¬ 
ers:  W.  Harmon  Wilson,  editor.  The  Balance 
Sheet,  Cincinnati;  Earl  Clevenger,  head  of 
commerce  department.  Central  State  College, 
Edmond,  Oklahoma;  George  Burkhardt,  head 
of  commercial  department,  Berkeley  High 
SchcK)l. 

General  Merchandising  Curriculum:  Wiley  Ton- 
nar,  head  of  commerce  department,  Santa  Bar¬ 
bara  High  Sch(K)l,  California,  chairman;  Mary 
Fraser,  co-ordinator  of  merchandising  train¬ 
ing,  San  Francisco  Public  Sch(H)ls,  vice-chair¬ 
man. 

Trends  in  the  Merchandisiftg  Curriculum:  Willis 
M.  Kenealy,  regional  supervisor  of  distributive 
education  for  southern  California. 

Has  the  Merchandising  Curriculum  "Gone  With 
the  W'ind?"  Mary  Ellen  Dickison,  Alexander 
Hamilton  High  School,  Los  Angeles. 

Over-specialization — A  Frankenstein :  R.  G. 
Walters,  director  of  teacher  training.  Grove 
City  (Pennsylvania)  College. 

^.Secretarial  Curriculum:  Jessie  Graham,  assistant 
supervisor  of  commercial  education,  Los 
Angeles,  chairman. 

Junior  College  Secretarial  Curriculum :  Mildred 
Taft,  Colby  Junior  College,  New  London, 
New  Hampshire. 
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The  Adt anted  Shorthand  Clan:  Wallace  B. 
Buwman,  chairman,  business  department, 
High  School,  New  Rochelle,  New  York. 
Vocabulary  Building  for  Secretarial  Students : 
Mildred  J.  O’Leary,  High  School,  Swampscott, 
Massachusetts. 

Special  Class  Projects  in  Shorthand:  Harry  W. 
Sundwall,  Brigham  Young  University,  Provo, 
Utah. 

Address:  Mrs.  Gladys  Seale,  Wadleigh  High 
School,  New  York. 

Round-Table  Meetings,  3:30  to  4:30  p.m. 
junior  College  Business  Education:  Leader,  R.  E. 
Berry,  head  of  commercial  department,  Chaf- 
fey  Junior  College,  Ontario,  California.  Par¬ 
ticipants:  Alvin  E.  Eurich,  Stanford  Uni¬ 
versity;  Mrs.  Agatha  McLarry  Shaw,  Junior 
College,  Amarillo,  Texas;  Guy  H.  Hurst, 
Weber  College,  Ogden,  Utah. 

Business  Education  on  the  Junior  Level:  Leader, 
Aloys  Nicholson,  Thomas  Starr  King  Junior 
High  School,  Los  Angeles. 

Meeting  the  Needs  of  This  Level:  Lloyd  L. 
Jones,  Director  of  Research,  The  Gregg  Pub¬ 
lishing  Company,  New  York. 

Business-Teacher  Training  and  In-Service  Improve¬ 
ment;  Leader,  Earl  G.  Blackstone,  University 
of  Southern  California. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  the  teacher-trainer: 
Mary  D.  Webb,  division  of  commercial  educa¬ 
tion,  Illinois  State  Normal  University. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  the  student  teacher: 
Elbert  Garcia,  cadet  teacher.  Sequoia  High 
School,  Redwood  City,  California. 

Other  discussions  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
classroom  teacher  and  the  principal. 

Rc«ent  Trends  in  Office- Practice  Training:  Leader, 
Ira  J.  Markham,  Weber  College,  Ogden, 
Utah.  Speaker,  Peter  L.  Agnew,  New  York 
University,  president  of  the  E.C.T.A.  Panel 
discussion. 

Problems  of  the  Private  Schools:  Leader  and  par¬ 
ticipants  to  be  announced. 

Business  Education  in  the  General  Curriculum: 

Leader,  Ralph  Fields,  Stanford  University. 
Co-operation  Between  Businessmen  and  Business 
Educators:  Leader,  L.  O.  Culp,  department  of 
commerce.  Junior  College,  Fullerton,  Califor¬ 
nia. 

Testing  and  Grading:  Chairman,  James  A.  Mc- 
Fadzen,  High  School,  Lindsay,  California. 

Business  Education  Banquet,  6  p.m. 

Sponsored  by  the  Private  Schools  Group 
Presiding:  J.  Evan  Armstrong,  president,  Arm¬ 
strong  College,  Berkeley. 

Speaker  to  be  announced. 

Thursday t  July  6 

Special  Programs,  1:30  to  3  p.m. 
National  Conference  on  Distributive  Occupations: 
Chairman,  Ira  W.  Kibby. 


A.  L.  McMillan 

Chairman, 

Entertainment 

Committee 

Instructor,  High  Schexd 
of  Commerce,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  ;  president.  Bay 
Section,  California 
Business  Education 
Association. 


An  Integrated  Program  of  Distributive  Educa¬ 
tion — Its  Social  and  Economic  Significance: 
Walter  F.  Shaw,  western  regional  agent  for 
distributive  education.  Office  of  Education. 

The  Businessman  Looks  at  the  Program  of  Dis¬ 
tributive  Education:  O.  Rodney  Doerr,  chair¬ 
man,  general  sales  committee.  Pacific  Gas  and 
Electric  Company,  San  Francisco. 

Co-operative  Classes  in  the  Field  of  Distribu¬ 
tive  Education:  Edward  J.  Rowse,  com¬ 
mercial  co-ordinator,  Boston  City  Schools. 
Discussion. 

Sectional  Recorder:  James  Haslam,  co-ordi¬ 
nator,  Salt  Lake  City  schools. 

Guidance  in  Business  Education:  Director,  E.  A. 
Swanson,  Fullerton  Junior  College.  Partici¬ 
pants  to  be  announced. 

"Information  Please!"  Chairman:  John  N.  Given, 
supervisor  of  commercial  education,  Los  An¬ 
geles.  Board  of  Experts:  Dr.  E.  R.  Atkin¬ 
son,  San  Jose  State  College,  California;  Hil- 
dred  Dickerson,  Senior  High  School,  Wil¬ 
mington,  Delaware;  Peter  Agnew;  Hortense 
Stollnitz;  Charles  Brown,  auditor,  Schwa- 
backer-Frey  Stationery  Corporation,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco;  William  R.  Odell,  director  of  sec¬ 
ondary  education,  Oakland;  W.  Harmon 
Wilson;  Ruby  Perry,  principal,  Margaret  C. 
Hanson  Normal  School,  New  Orleans. 

Business  Education  for  Tomorrow:  Chairman  to 
be  announced. 

Lost  Horizons  and  Business  Education:  R.  E. 
Slaughter,  director  of  teacher  training,  Madi¬ 
son  College,  Harrisonburg,  Virginia. 

W'hoTs  Ahead  in  Business  Education?  Earl  G. 
Blackstone,  University  of  Southern  California, 
Los  Angeles. 

The  Voice  of  Business  in  Education:  Lloyd  L. 
Jones. 

Business  Meeting,  3:15  to  3:45  p.m. 

Main  Social  Event,  5:45  p.m. 

Business-education  luxury  cruise  through  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  Bay  and  up  the  Sacramento  River  to  the 
State  Capitol.  SS  Delta  Queen,  Pier  3,  San 
Francisco. 
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A  Course  in  Retail  Salesmanship 


ROBERT 

Retail  Salesmanship.  Well,  I  ve  had 
every  other  one-semester  course  offered 
me  in  this  school.  I  may  as  well  try  this  one." 

This  statement,  made  by  a  senior  com¬ 
mercial  student  during  his  first  week  in  the 
Retail  Trade  course  of  Shaw  High  School, 
East  Cleveland,  Ohio,  typifies  the  I-dare- 
you-to-teach-me  attitude  of  many  of  the 
students  who  enroll. 

The  aim  of  the  course  is  to  teach  the 
minimum  essentials  of  the  retail-selling 
process,  so  that,  upon  completion  of  the 
course,  the  student  will  be  able  to  market 
his  services.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  study 
of  the  practical  problems  of  the  merchant 
rather  than  on  the  rote  method  of  follow¬ 
ing  a  prescribed  textbook. 

The  average  independent  merchant  does 
not  have  time  to  train  his  employees.  If 
the  new  employee,  by  natural  aptitude,  is 


P.  LOUIS 

able  to  create  a  satisfactory  impression  upon 
his  new  employer,  well  and  good.  If  not, 
the  complaint  reflects  back  in  some  such 
terms  as,  "These  high  school  students 
aren't  worth  a  hoot.  I  can’t  use  them. 
They  aren’t  dependable." 

The  merchant  simply  does  not  realize 
that  he  is  as  much  at  fault  for  not  bringing 
out  abilities  by  careful  direction  as  the  sec¬ 
ondary  school  is  for  having  failed,  by  its 
theoretical,  question-and-answer  approach, 
to  achieve  a  satisfactory  result. 

The  merchant  who  is  busy  with  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  increasing  his  sales  volume,  of 
increasing  or  maintaining  net  profit  with 
smaller  margin,  of  competition,  of  credit, 
and  so  on,  through  the  multitude  of  daily 
happenings,  loses  sight  of  his  own  short¬ 
comings  and  places  the  responsibility  on 
the  secondary  school.  Again,  he  judges  the 
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youn^  sales  person  in  terms  of  tlie  school 
he  himself  attended  a  quarter  of  a  century 
before. 

I  he  organization,  plan,  and  development 
of  a  course  that  will  serve  to  remedy  the 
situation  described  above  will  be  outlined 
here.  It  has  been  my  experience  that  a 
course  developed  as  outlined  herein  meets 
the  need  of  the  small  rural  community  as 
well  as  the  retail  outlets  situated  in  the 
suburban  areas  of  a  large  metropolitan  area. 

The  first  step  in  organizing  the  course 
was  to  interview  individual  merchants  of 
the  community,  outlining  to  them  the  aims 
of  the  course,  encouraging  their  co¬ 
operation,  and  explaining  the  method  of 
procedure.  The  enlistment  of  their  help 
and  advice  stimulated  community  interest 
and  helped  the  teacher  acquire  knowledge 
of  local  problems  that  needed  to  be  stressed 
in  the  proposed  work. 

I  have  found  that  the  personal  interview' 
is  more  effective  and  produces  more  worth¬ 
while  suggestions  than  the  group  meeting 
of  representative  merchants.  Each  merchant 
likes  to  express  his  own  opinion,  but  he 
will  not  do  so  in  a  formal  gathering.  In 
the  course  of  my  interviews,  emphasis  is 
always  placed  by  the  merchants  on  the  fol¬ 
lowing  points: 

ImpH)rtance  of  proper  approach. 

Need  for  customer  satisfaction. 

Ability  U)  follow'  instructions. 

Exercise  of  initiative. 

Courtesy. 

Wrapping  t)f  packages. 

Promptness  and  dependability. 

Pioper  use  of  fractions. 

Ability  to  use  and  read  scales. 

Knt)W’ledge  of  product. 

At  the  outset,  the  merchant  is  skeptical 
of  the  school’s  attempt  to  present  a  practical 
subject,  but  he  recognizes  the  need  and 
co-operates  when  he  sees  that  his  sugges¬ 
tions  and  opinions  are  to  be  considered. 
This  approach  through  the  merchant  is 
valuable,  for  it  embodies  the  principle  of 
co-operative  leadership’  while  the  traditional 
salesmanship  course  was  one  of  pedagogical 
persuasion. 

The  setting  up  of  a  model  grocery  store 
was  the  next  step  in  stimulating  the  interest 
and  enthusiasm  of  students.  The  grocery 
store  was  chosen  as  an  economical  means 


♦  About  Robert  Louis:  Graduate  of  Oberlin 
College;  graduate  work  at  the  University  of 
Cincinnati  and  Boston  University.  Formerly 
taught  at  Oberlin-Shansi  Memorial  Schools, 
Taiku,  Shansi,  China,  and  Central  High  School, 
Xenia,  Ohio.  Now  at  Shaw  High  School,  East 
Cleveland,  Ohio.  In  the  store  picture  on  page 
829,  Mr.  Louis  is  standing  behind  the  counter 
at  the  extreme  left. 

of  providing  adequate  and  suitable  material 
for  demonstration  and  practical  use.  One 
must  remember  that  the  training  of  retail 
salespeople  is  the  end,  and  the  model 
grocery  was  the  means  for  achieving  the  end. 
(See  picture  on  page  829.) 

Letters  to  national  advertisers  of  food 
products  have  always  resulted  in  a  ready 
response  and  an  adequate  supply  of  dummy 
cartons,  cans,  posters,  and  display  material. 
Requests  for  the  local  representative  of  these 
products  to  call  at  the  classroom  have  proved 
to  be  fruitful  as  a  means  of  obtaining  prod¬ 
ucts  for  use  in  the  store.  These  representa¬ 
tives  readily  recognize  the  advertising  value 
of  having  their  product  displayed  before  the 
potential  buyers  of  the  future,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  purveyors  of  their  product 
to  Mrs.  Consumer.  The  opportunity  for 
the  members  of  the  class  to  discuss  problems 
with  the  manufacturers’  representatives  has 
been  of  value. 

The  local  wholesale-grocery  houses  pro¬ 
vided  or  obtained  material,  also. 

Frequent  change  of  displays  is  valuable, 
because  it  not  only  breaks  monotony  but 
because  students  of  other  departments  of  the 
school  come  to  see  what  changes  have  been 
made. 

Movable  seats  have  been  found  to  be  more 
satisfactory  for  this  work  than  the  confer¬ 
ence  table  or  stationary  seat-and-desk 
arrangement. 

A  number  of  field  trips  have  been  made 
to  retail  outlets.  These  trips  have  been 
followed  by  discussion  and  written  reports. 

The  district  representative  of  one  of  the 
large  computing-scale  companies  demon¬ 
strated  how  money  is  thrown  away  by  care¬ 
less  reading  of  scales.  A  series  of  tests  w'as 
run  on  the  various  types  of  computing 
scales.  By  using  the  latest  type  of  magnify¬ 
ing-aperture  scale,  the  demonstrator  com¬ 
pared  accurate  readings  with  the  previous 
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readings  and  showed  tfie  students  how 
easily  the  merchant  could  lose  money  by 
careless  weighing. 

Other  projects  developed  by  the  discussion 
method  had  to  do  with  the  need  for  sug¬ 
gesting  additional  merchandise  to  customers, 
service  rendered  to  the  customer  by  sug¬ 
gesting  related  items,  and  the  providing  of 
information  about  new  products. 

Students  showing  ability  and  aptitude  for 
this  type  of  work  were  given  an  opportunity 
to  spend  several  mornings  in  stores  of  the 
community,  working  under  the  supervision 
of  co-operating  merchants.  Each  student 
was  required  to  make  a  written  report  of 
the  activities  he  took  part  in  each  morning. 
The  report  was  given  to  the  merchant  in 
a  later  interview. 

Each  student  also  gave  an  oral  report  of 
his  activity  to  the  other  members  of  the 
class  who  were  not  taking  part  in  this  co¬ 
operative  project.  The  oral  reports  served 
to  stimulate  the  desire  of  students  not 
chosen  for  such  assignments  to  do  better 
work  so  as  to  be  chosen  at  the  next  oppor¬ 
tunity. 

Students  received  no  remuneration  other 
than  the  benefit  of  the  tutelage  of  the  mer¬ 
chant  and  his  criticism  and  suggestion. 

A  number  of  merchants  asked  for  direct 
criticism  of  their  organization  to  be  included 
in  the  written  reports.  It  was  their  feeling 
that  they  could  benefit  by  the  suggestions 
given  by  the  "outsider  looking  in.” 

The  success  of  this  venture  can  be  meas¬ 
ured  by  the  expression  of  all  the  merchants 
that  they  wished  to  participate  in  the  project 
again.  They  suggested  that  more  time  be 
spent  in  co-operative  store  training. 

The  absorption  of  principles  demonstrated 
in  class  may  be  illustrated  by  the  query  of 
one  of  the  members  of  the  class,  who  asked, 
after  discussion  and  observation  of  the  value 
of  the  use  of  "starter  gaps”  in  the  building 
of  floor  displays,  "Can  I  tell  my  boss  that 
he  ought  to  do  that?” 

When  the  transfer  of  such  principles  to 
the  situation  in  the  students’  experience  is 
noted,  is  there  any  doubt  as  to  the  value 
of  the  laboratory  approach  to  the  retail¬ 
selling  problem? 


The  same  incident  gave  the  instructor  an 
opportunity  to  point  out  the  need  for  the 
exercise  of  diplomacy  and  initiative  as  a 
means  to  accomplishment,  rather  than  the 
building  of  resistance  by  baldly  stating  that 
"they  did  it  that  way  at  school.” 

A  basic  textbook  has  been  used  as  a 
means  of  clearing  up  most  questions,  as  a 
source  of  reference  material,  and  as  a  place 
to  refer  to  principles  brought  out  in  class 
work. 

The  purpose  of  this  article  has  been  to 
show  how  retail  selling  can  be  made  a  "live” 
course,  with  value  for  those  whose  perform¬ 
ance  in  the  traditional  course  of  the  com¬ 
mercial  department  has  not  been  entirely 
satisfactory.  It  does  answer  the  challenge 
of  the  senior  boy  whose  statement  at  the 
beginning  of  this  article  resulted  in  the 
following  plea  during  the  last  week  of  the 
semester : 

"If  I  enroll  as  a  post  graduate,  may  I 
enroll  in  the  second-term  consumer- 
education  course  next  semester?” 

[Editor’s  Note — A  bibliography  of  manufac¬ 
turers  supplying  dummy  material,  cartons,  display 
material,  and  of  companies  offering  sound  film 
strips  and  sound  films  can  be  obtained  from 
Robert  P.  Louis,  Shaw  High  School,  East  Cleve¬ 
land,  Ohio.  Order  direct  from  him,  enclosing 
15  cents  to  cover  cost  of  mimeographing  and 
pt)stage.] 

A  County  Vocational'Guidance 
Conference 

CITY-WIDE  vocational-guidance  confer¬ 
ences  are  in  rather  general  use,  but  very 
little  has  been  done  in  a  co-operative  way 
by  the  smaller-town  high  schorils. 

We  congratulate  Iroquois  County,  of  the 
state  of  Illinois,  for  its  initiative  in  this  re¬ 
gard,  under  the  direction  of  John  L.  Clayton, 
of  Milford  Township  High  School,  assisted 
by  the  high  school  principals  and  county 
superintendent  of  Iroquois  County. 

This  county  held  a  vocational-guidance  con¬ 
ference  on  Tuesday,  April  25,  at  Milford. 
More  than  400  high  school  seniors  w-ere  in  at¬ 
tendance.  Of  this  number,  118  asked  for  ad¬ 
vice  regarding  secretarial  training,  which  was 
^by  far  the  most  popular  choice  of  the  seniors. 
Aviation  was  second  choice,  with  a  total  of 
98  students. 

Miss  Goldina  M.  Fisher,  of  the  Chicago  of¬ 
fice  of  the  Gregg  Publishing  Company,  was 
the  counselor  for  the  secretarial  work  at  that 
conference. 
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B.E.W.’s  Department  for  Administrators 

Selective  Admission 
To  Shorthand  Classes 


JOHN  M.  TRYTTEN 
School  of  Education,  University  of  AVtchigan 


IN  this  paper  it  is  assumed  that  there  is  sufficient 
agreement  on  certain  principles  to  make  it  un¬ 
necessary  to  discuss  them.  A  list  of  these  prin¬ 
ciples  follows: 

Shorthand,  as  taught  at  present,  is  a  vocational 
subject — a  skill  to  be  acquired  for  vocational  use; 
and,  because  it  is  a  perishable  skill,  the  prospect 
of  its  use  should  not  be  too  remote. 

The  positions  in  which  shorthand  is  ‘used  re¬ 
quire  high  intelligence  and  effective  personality. 

There  is  need  for  a  simpler  writing  scheme 
than  our  present  longhand.  A  shorthand  system 
may  prove  practical  as  a  personal  tool,  and  experi¬ 


mentation  in  this  direction  is  desirable.  Experi¬ 
mental  classes,  however,  should  be  thought  of 
and  controlled  as  such. 

There  are  enough  known  needs  of  students  in 
any  high  school  to  make  it  possible  to  organize 
courses  for  them  that  will  function  in  their 
lives.  No  subject  should  be  studied  because 
"there  is  nothing  else  to  take.” 

Assisting  students  to  appreciate  their  limita¬ 
tions,  interests,  and  aptitudes,  and  to  chwse 
sensibly  their  high  school  subjects  is  a  justifiable 
guidance  practice  and  is  not  interference  with  the 
rights  of  students  or  their  parents. 


The  most  acute  need  of  high  school 
stenographic  departments  is  to  find  or 
construct  a  screening  device  that  will  admit 
to  shorthand  classes  only  those  students 
whose  qualifications  permit  them  to  hope 
for  successful  employment.  If  a  screen  that 
will  serve  this  purpose  can  be  found,  it 
should  be  adopted  by  all  high  schools  offer¬ 
ing  shorthand  instruction. 

Any  scheme  for  the  selection  of  students 
should  be  economical,  simple,  and  fairly 
reliable.  It  must  lend  itself  to  use  by  teach¬ 
ers  with  limited  time  because  of  heavy 
loads,  with  little  or  no  departmental  budgets 
for  tests,  and  by  teachers  with  limited  sta¬ 
tistical  training.  It  must  be  capable  of  inter¬ 
pretation  to  students  and  to  any  parent  who 
will  insist  on  understanding  w-hy  his  boy  or 
girl  is  not  permitted  to  take  shorthand. 

Prediction  has  been  attempted  on  the 
basis  of  many  measures  singly,  and  in  varied 
combinations.  1  Representative  of  the  find¬ 
ings  are  those  of  the  Fort  Wayne  (Indiana) 
schools.  After  a  five-year  study,  they  con¬ 
clude  that  it  is  possible  to  divide  students 
into  three  groups:  a  superior  group,  which 
is  likely  to  be  successful;  an  inferior  group, 
which  is  almost  sure  to  be  unsuccessful; 
and  an  intermediate  group,  which  should 


be  admitted  to  shorthand  only  after  a  guid¬ 
ance  conference  with  the  departmental 
counselor.  The  students  who  make  up  this 
intermediate  group  may  or  may  not  be  suc¬ 
cessful,  depending  upon  such  factors  as 
health,  purpose,  time  available,  study  hab¬ 
its,  social  habits,  and  personality.- 

*  In  identifying  shorthand  success  with  success¬ 
ful  class  experience  (or,  in  some  studies,  with 
employers’  ratings),  attempts  have  been  made  to 
correlate  shorthand  success  with  such  indicators  as 
scores  on  tests  of  scholastic  aptitude  or  mental 
ability;  scholastic  aptitude,  as  measured  by  previ¬ 
ous  school  grades;  scores  on  Hoke’s  "Prognostic 
Test  of  Stenographic  Ability”;  measures  of  such 
tool  skills  as  reading  comprehension,  reading 
speed,  spelling,  language  usage;  marks  in  related 
subjects,  such  as  English  or  foreign  language; 
marks  in  related  skills,  such  as  handwriting,  sub¬ 
stitution,  memory,  dexterity;  personal  traits. 

Tlvin  Eyster,  Prognosis  of  Scholastic  Success  in 
Stenography.  A  mimeographed  preliminary  report 
of  a  study  in  progress.  Fort  Wayne,  Indiana, 
1938. 

Catherine  Riggs,  "A  Study  of  the  Values  of 
Various  Measures  in  Predicting  the  Capacity  of 
High  School  Students  for  Learning  Shorthand," 

(an  unpublished  master’s  thesis.  University  of 
Michigan,  1935). 

O.  A.  Ohman,  The  Possibilities  of  Prognosis  in 
Stenography,  University  of  Iowa  Research  Studies 
in  Commercial  Education,  I,  No.  7  (July,  1926), 

36. 

Charles  E.  Limp,  "A  Work  in  Commercial  Prog-  3 
nosis,”  Journal  of  Educational  Research,  XV  i 
(June,  1927),  48.  I 
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A  simple  measure  that  will  serve  the  pur¬ 
pose  with  fair  results  is  the  previous  school 
record  of  the  student.  An  improvement  over 
this  is  the  achievement  of  the  student  in  a 
class  stressing  functional  English.  The  I.Q. 
adds  enough  value  to  this  to  justify  its  use 
also.  The  value  of  the  combination  of 
school  record  and  intelligence  rating  as  a 
basis  for  selection  is  confirmed  by  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  one  of  the  large  life-insurance  com¬ 
panies,  which  has  found  it  good  policy  to 
maintain  its  office  force  of  600  employees 
by  selecting  employees  only  from  the  upper 
10  per  cent  of  high  school  graduates.® 

For  the  teacher  or  administrator  interested 
in  introducing  a  scheme  for  selecting  short¬ 
hand  students,  the  following  program  is 
suggested. 

A  Suggested  Program 

Study  the  local  demand  for  stenographers, 
to  determine  the  number  of  opportunities 
for  employment  and  to  find  out  as  much  as 
possible  about  the  training  required. 

Make  the  tenth-grade  English  course  a 
power  course,  with  attention  mainly  on  lan¬ 
guage  skills  and  effective  oral  and  written 
expression. 

On  the  basis  of  the  marks  in  this  English 
course  and  available  measures  of  mental  abil¬ 
ity,  separate  the  students  into  three  groups. 
The  superior  group  may  be  attracted  to 
stenography  if  the  demand  for  stenographers 
is  strong  enough.  The  inferior  group  should 
be  helped  to  plan  programs  more  suitable 
for  them.  The  intermediate  group  should 
be  required  to  confer  with  advisers  before 
electing  shorthand. 

In  these  conferences,  the  odds  should  be 
made  clear  to  the  students.  The  student 
should  know  the  cost  in  time  and  effort  re¬ 
quired  for  a  course  in  stenography  and  the 
likelihood  of  employment  after  graduation. 
These  conferences  should  give  some  consid¬ 
eration  to  the  intensity  of  purpose,  maturity, 
and  business  experience  required,  as  well  as 
to  vocational  opportunities  in  other  fields. 

With  the  selected  group  of  students  which 


’  Frank  L.  Rowland,  Executive  Secretary  of  the 
Life  Office  Management  Association,  New  York. 
From  an  address  before  the  Detroit  Chapter, 
National  Office  Management  Association,  1938. 
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of  several  texts  on  secondary 
school  administration  and 
more  than  one  hundred  articles.  Dr.  Douglass 
is  Consultant  of  the  American  Youth  Commis¬ 
sion  and  the  Educational  Policies  Commission. 


is  obtained  by  this  procedure,  the  pace  and 
the  standards  may  be  stepped  up  and  rigidly 
maintained. 

The  problem  of  finding  an  alternative  for 
each  individual  who  is  advised  not  to  take 
shorthand  calls  for  guidance  service.  If,  in 
the  conference,  an  interest  or  a  special  apti¬ 
tude  is  discovered  which  will  indicate  the 
direction  the  student  should  take,  it  is  simple 
enough  to  lay  out  his  school  program,  pro¬ 
vided  the  administration  and  the  teachers 
are  willing  and  able  to  make  variations  in 
programs  and  course  outlines  accordingly. 

For  the  students  who  have  mediocre 
school  records  and  who  reveal  no  special 
vocational  interests,  the  emphasis  should  be 
on  general  objectives  of  known  value,  per¬ 
haps  in  the  following  order;  tool  skills 
(reading,  effective  speaking  and  writing, 
facile  and  accurate  handling  of  numbers  in 
situations  involving  calculations),  funda¬ 
mental  attitudes  toward  work,  work  habits, 
social  vocabulary  and  understanding,  and 
general  business  orientation. 

It  is  likely  that  specific  job  training  must 
be  left  to  be  acquired  on  the  job,  except 
in  cases  where  there  is  good  reason  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  specific  training  can  be  followed 
by  appropriate  placement. 

Classification  Easier  With  Experience 

Any  kind  of  a  procedure  for  classifying 
students  improves  with  experience.  With 
crude  measures,  subjective  judgments  are 
necessary  to  some  extent;  with  experience 
come  confidence,  increasing  ability  to  help 
students  recognize  the  factors  that  should 
be  significant  in  making  their  choices,  and 
resourcefulness  in  laying  out  alternate  pro¬ 
grams  when  students  decide  against  the 
study  of  shorthand. 
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Group  A 

FORMS  OF  SIGNATITRES 
(Identification  Test) 

Directions;  Study  the  examples  of  signatures 
( 1  through  7 )  and  the  list  of  descriptions  of 
them  (A  through  G).  In  the  answer  column, 
place  the  letter  that  will  identify  each  signature. 

A.  Signature  by  one  authorized  to  sign. 

B.  A  "by”  signature. 

C.  A  married  woman’s  signature. 

D.  Official  signature  of  secretary. 

E.  Personal  signature — written  and  typewritten. 


F.  Company  signature  by  official. 

G.  Single  woman’s  signature. 

Examples  of  Signatures  Answer 

1.  Yours  truly, 

THE  CITRUS  EXCHANGE 

By  Ralph  Sullivan  (B) 

2.  Very  truly  yours, 

A\ary  Bolin 

Secretary  to  Mr.  Smith  (D) 

3.  Very  truly  yours, 

(Mrs.)  Lora  Earns  (C) 

4.  Sincerely  yours, 

(Miss)  Faye  Robinson  (G) 

5.  Very  truly  yours, 

Ford  A.  Chatters 

Eord  A.  Chatters  (E) 

6.  Very  truly  yours, 

Ray  Collins 

HEB  (A) 

8.  9.  10, 


8.  9.  10, 


Styles  of  Letter  Form 


7.  Yours  very  truly, 

THE  LINDSAY  RIPE  OLIVE  CO. 

Walter  Hoagland 
Walter  Hoagland 

Personnel  Director  (F) 

STATES  OF  LETTER  FORM 
Directions;  Write  the  name  of  each  style  form 
shown  in  the  illustration  below.  (Key  follows.) 

8.  Indented. 

9.  Hanging  indentation. 

10.  Semi-block  or  regular  block. 

11.  Extreme  bhxk  style. 

12.  Modified  bUxk. 

FORMAL  SALUTATIONS 
(Identification  Test) 

Directions;  After  each  of  the  seventeen  num¬ 
bered  descriptions  listed  below,  indicate  the  proper 
salutation,  identifying  it  by  letter  from  the  list 
lettered  A  through  H. 

A.  Your  Excellency;  £•.  My  dear  Commander; 

B.  Reverend  Sir;  F.  Gentlemen; 

C.  Sir;  G.  Dear  Sir; 

D.  Mesdames;  H.  Dear  Madam; 


Description  Key 

1.  An  unmarried  woman  .  H 

2.  A  married  woman  .  H 

3.  A  high  school  student  (boy)  .  G 

4.  A  business  firm  (dealers  in  hardware)  .  ..  F 

5.  An  average  citizen  .  G 

6.  Hanson  and  Linnell  (dealers  in  furs)  ....  F 

7.  A  businessman . G 

8.  A  department  store  .  F 

9.  A  rabbi  .  B 

10.  A  bishop  .  B 

1 1 .  A  cabinet  officer  . C 

12.  A  congressman  .  C 

13.  A  lawyer  .  C 

14.  Eliza  Ward  (Doctor  of  Medicine)  .  H 

15.  The  President  of  the  United  States . C 

16.  A  governor  .  C 

17.  A  business  firm  of  women .  D 


Group  B 

THE  BUSINESS  LETTER 
(True-False  Test) 

Directions;  If  you  think  the  statement  is  true, 
place  a  ”T”  in  the  column  to  the  right.  If  you 
think  the  statement  is  false,  place  an  ’’F”  in  the 
column  to  the  right.  Answer  all  the  questi*)ns, 
please.  (Key  is  given  here.) 

1.  The  complimentary  closing  is  typed  approxi¬ 

mately  four  spaces  below  the  body  of  the  letter 
and  a  little  to  the  left  . (F) 

2.  The  identification  initials  of  the  stenographer 
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should  be  placed  at  the  lower  right-hand  corner, 
preferably  under  the  signature  of  the  dictator. 
.  (F) 

3.  An  example  of  the  less  formal  forpis  of 

salutations  is  "Dea#  Mr.  Erickson:"  .  (T) 

4.  When  using  the  smaller  size  sheet  or  an 

elite-type  machine,  the  figures  of  the  letter-place¬ 
ment  table  will  have  to  be  modified .  (T) 

5.  Stenographers  and  secretaries  should  be  eco¬ 
nomical  in  using  stationery  and  learn  to  avoid 
mistakes  by  concentrating  on  their  work  ...  (T) 

6.  Punctuation  marks  at  the  end  of  lines  in  the 

address  should  not  be  omitted  . (F) 

7.  The  "personal  attention"  or  "subject"  may 
begin  four  line  spaces  below  the  last  printed  line 

. ; .  (F) 

8.  It  is  seldom  necessary  to  make  any  note  of 

the  fact,  on  the  face  of  the  letter,  that  enclosures 
are  to  be  included  .  (F) 

9.  The  address  in  an  indented  letter  form 

should  be  started  with  the  first  line  flush  with 
the  left  margin  of  the  letter .  (T) 

It).  The  subject,  when  given,  is  usually  written 
below  the  salutation  .  (F) 

11.  The  letter  writer  should  be  lavish  in  his 

use  of  emphasis .  (F) 

12.  Stenographers  should  always  use  the  letter- 

placement  table  when  typing  letters .  (F) 

13.  When  the  block  form  is  used  in  the  letter, 

either  a  block  or  indentation  form  may  be  used 
on  the  envelope .  (F) 

14.  Letters  generally  fall  into  only  three  pos¬ 
sible  groupings:  short,  medium,  and  full  page 

. . .  (F) 

13.  Two  titles  of  respect  should  not  be  applied 
to  t)ne  person  .  (T) 

16.  The  margin  at  the  bottom  of  the  page  fre¬ 
quently  is  much  wider  than  the  top  margin  .  .  (T) 

17.  Arrangement  of  the  business  letter  is  more 

important  than  its  wording  .  (F) 

18.  The  "hanging-indentation  style"  and  the 

"interolfice  form"  are  two  styles  which  may  be 
used  in  business  letters  . (T) 

19.  The  use  of  the  letter-placement  table  will 

save  the  counting  of  words .  (F) 

20.  The  three  following  instructions  should  be 

used  when  inserting  every  letterhead.  (1)  Fold 
and  crease  a  sheet  of  paper  lengthwise.  (2)  Un¬ 
fold,  insert,  and  straighten  so  that  the  crease  is 
lined  up  with  the  type-bar  guide.  (3)  Set  the 
inside  edge  of  the  paper-edge  guide  flush  with  the 
left  edge  of  the  paper .  (F) 

Group  C 

STANDARD  FORMS  OF  ENVELOPES 
(Completion  Test) 

Directions:  The  solution  of  this  test  consists 
of  writing  in  the  blank  space  at  the  right  the 
word  or  term  which  makes  the  statement  com¬ 
plete  and  accurate. 

1.  A  letter  directed  to  an  oflicial  should  bear 

his  official  title  on  the  . (envelope) 

2.  At  the  end  of  the  lines  of  the  address,  all 

punctuation  should  be .  (omitted) 


3.  The  most  common  envelope  in  use  is  the 

No . (6V4) 

4.  When  the  letter  has  several  sheets,  or  when 

there  are  many  enclosures,  the  secretary  should 
use  the  envelope  No . (10) 

5.  If  the  name  and  the  street  addresses  are  long, 
place  "care  of"  in  the  lower  corner  to  the  . .  (left) 

6.  Envelopes  for  an  extensive  mailing  list  are 

usually  addressed  on  the . ( Addresso graph) 

7.  "Attention  of"  should  be  centered  below 

the  name  of  the . (addressee) 

8.  In  order  to  save  time  while  addressing  enve¬ 

lopes  on  the  typewriter,  one  should  insert  the 
second  envelope  when  the  first  envelope  has  gone 
around  the  platen  approximately . (half-way) 

9.  The  secretary  should  type  the  return  address 

on  all  . (plain  envelopes) 

10.  The  secretary  should  always  check  the 

spelling  of  names,  street  addresses,  and  name 
of  the  city  against  her  notes  or,  preferably,  the 
. (addressee’s  last  letter) 

Group  D 

FORM  AND  FOLLOW-UP  LETTERS 
(True-False  Test) 

Directions:  If  you  think  the  statement  is  true, 
place  a  "T"  in  the  first  column  to  the  right. 
If  you  think  the  statement  is  false,  place  an  "F” 
in  the  first  column  to  the  right.  Answer  all  the 
questions,  please.  (Key  given  here.) 

1.  Special  attention  should  be  given  to  every 
detail  of  a  form  letter,  since  it  is  intended  to  give 
the  appearance  of  a  personally  dictated  letter 
.  (T) 

2.  A  secretary  or  stenographer  should  never  use 

a  form  letter,  because  it  takes  away  a  personal 
tone  from  the  letter .  (F) 

3.  It  is  impractical  for  a  correspondent  to  use 

form  paragraphs  .  (F) 

4.  Typists  in  a  large  concern  usually  have  a 

great  deal  to  do  with  the  composition  of  form 
letters  .  (F) 

5.  The  corrections,  additions,  or  eliminations 
in  mailing  lists  should  be  made  promptly  .  .  (T) 

(Completion  Test) 

Directions:  The  solution  of  this  test  consists  of 
writing  in  the  blank  space  at  the  right  the  word 
or  term  which  makes  the  statement  complete  and 
accurate.  (Key  given  here.) 

1.  The  opening  paragraph  is  usually  dictated  to 

make  it  apply  directly  to  the  particular  situation, 
this  giving  the  letter  a . ( personal  note) 

2.  Many  of  the  letters  in  a  business  deal  with 

the  same  subject;  therefore,  a  saving  can  be  made 
by  using  . (form  letters) 

3.  An  excellent  source  for  obtaining  names  for 

a  mailing  list  is  the  classified  section  of  a  larger 
city  . ( telephone  directory) 

4.  Letters  used  to  follow  up  contacts  previ¬ 
ously  established  are  called  ..  (follow-up  letters) 

5.  Letters  that  are  typed  and  then  produced  by 

a  duplicating  process,  such  as  the  Multigraph, 
are  known  as  . . (process  letters) 
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6.  Extensive  mailing  lists  are  usually  liandled 

by  means  of  the  machine  known  as  the . 

.  ( Addressograph) 

7.  When  it  is  necessary  for  the  secretary  to 
compile  selected  lists  of  names  of  persons  whose 
credit  ratings  are  favorable  she  will  refer  to  the 

credit  rating  book  published  by . 

. (Dun  and  Bradstreet) 

8.  In  composing  a  letter  where  different  para¬ 
graph  forms  are  used,  the  dictated  material  that 
IS  to  be  inserted  should  be  carefully  .  ..(aligned) 

9.  Form  letters  for  each  phase  of  business 
should  be  placed  in  a  loose-leaf  form  book  and 
.  (numbered) 

10.  Form  letters  that  are  addressed  and  typed 
in  one  operation  and  are  intended  for  a  high-grade 
clientele  are  produced  on  a  machine  known  as  the 
.  (automatic  typewriter) 

Group  E 

1  ITI.es  of  ADDRESS;  SALUTATIONS 
(True-False  Test) 

Directions:  If  you  think  the  statement  is  true, 
place  a  "T"  in  the  first  column  to  the  right.  If 
you  think  the  statement  is  false,  place  an  "F” 
m  the  first  column  to  the  right.  Answer  all  the 
questions,  please.  ( Key  given  here.) 

1.  "Mr.”  is  the  title  to  apply  when  no  other 

can  be  used  .  (T) 

2.  Every  name  on  a  letter  or  envelope,  includ¬ 

ing  that  of  a  corporation,  should  carry  with  it  a 
title  . (F) 

3.  A  married  woman  should  sign  her  given 

name  and  never  her  husband's  name . (F) 

A.  "Mrs.”  is  an  abbreviation  of  "Mistress"  and 
is  the  title  applied  to  a  married  woman  .  . . .  (T) 

3.  The  abbreviation  of  "Colonel”  or  "Captain" 
is  not  correct  when  the  Christian  name  of  the  per- 

Ref)ort  of  Rfational 

At  the  April  meeting  of  the  Council 
of  Business  Education  at  the  Hotel 
Pennsylvania,  New  York,  the  function  of 

the  Council  was  defined  as  dealing  with 

policy,  not  as  providing  services. 

The  procedure  in  developing  policy  must 
be  democratic.  All  teachers  must  have  an 
opportunity  to  express  themselves. 

Neither  the  Council  Executive  Committee 
nor  the  delegates  can  make  policy  decisions. 

Policies  may  be  originated  by  the  member 
association,  by  a  delegate  of  any  association, 
or  by  the  Council  itself.  A  committee  on 
policy  in  the  Council  will  select  and  sift 
such  suggestions  as  have  been  presented. 

No  policy  is  possible  without  research. 
The  Council  has  no  money  for  elaborate 


sun  is  given . (F) 

6.  It  is  u  mark  of  discourtesy  to  omit  titles  of 

distinction  .  (T) 

7.  A  widow,  in  signing  a  letter,  should  use  her 

own  given  name  or  initials  . . (T) 

8.  "Honorable”  is  the  name  applied  to  the 

President  and  should  be  abbreviated . (F) 

9.  Corporation  names  usually  carry  the  title 

"Messrs.”  .  (F) 

10.  "Dr.”  is  the  title  only  of  those  who  have 

a  doctor's  degree .  (T) 

11.  Such  descriptive  titles  as  "General  Man¬ 
ager”  or  "Secretary”  following  a  name  do  not 
affect  the  prefixed  title,  whatever  it  may  be  ..(F) 

12.  "Mr.  Edward  N.  Burgess,  Esq.”  is  a  cor¬ 
rect  title  if  Mr.  Burgess  is  a  lawyer . (T) 

1 3.  The  salutation  for  a  married  woman  only 

is  "Dear  Madam”  . (F) 

14.  "Messrs.”  must  never  be  used  as  a  .saluta¬ 
tion  .  (T) 

15.  "Esq.”  is  used  very  often  in  the  legal  and 

business  professions  .  (F) 

[Editor's  Note — ^The  foregoing  secretarial 
achievement  test  is  one  of  a  series  of  ten  new 
secretarial  tests  designed  to  determine  how  much 
factual  information  students  possess. 

These  tests  have  been  critically  evaluated  at 
Columbia  University  Guidance  Laboratory.  Their 
objectivity,  validity,  and  reliability  are  now  being 
determined  at  the  University  of  Southern  Cali¬ 
fornia. 

The  other  achievement  tests  in  the  series  con¬ 
cern  the  work  of  the  personal  secretary,  secretarial 
duties,  typing  techniques  and  office  machines  and 
appliances,  essentials  of  English,  communications, 
transportation,  indexing  and  filing,  filing  systems 
and  devices,  and  office  organization  and  manage¬ 
ment. 

Council  Meeting 

research  studies,  but  it  can  make  use  of 
research  committees  and  the  facilities 
afforded  by  member  associations  and  by  col¬ 
leges  and  universities. 

The  results  of  the  researches  are  published 
and  referred  to  the  member  associations  by 
the  delegates,  whose  function  is  to  keep  the 
association  apprised  of  the  facts  and  to  see 
that  the  policies  are  considered  and  acted 
upon. 

It  is  apparent  from  this  discussion  that 
the  membership  of  the  delegates  and  their 
terms  of  office  should  be  so  ordered  that  a 
relatively  continuous  delegate  body  results. 
— Helen  Reynolds,  Secretary,  The  National 
Council  of  Business  Education. 
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New  Uses  of  Life  Insurance 

EDWARD  M.  CHASE 
Annuity  Counselor,  New  York  City 
Formerly  Manager  of  the  Foreign  Department,  Bank  of  New  York 


W£  live  in  a  world  that  is  changing 
so  rapidly  that  men’s  hearts  are 
troubled  for  the  future,  and  they 
seek  security  more  than  quick  gain.  Women 
ire  now  so  well  established  and  so  numerous 
in  the  earning  fields  that  they,  too,  seek 
security  above  all  else.  Against  want  in 
their  old  age,  they  lay  aside  through  life 
insurance,  monthly  or  quarterly,  enough  out 
of  their  earnings  to  buy  protection  for 
themselves  and  their  dependents.  Even  the 
wealthy  now  seek  security  through  annuities 
and  life  insurance  against  the  decimation  of 
their  estates  by  federal  and  state  estate  taxes. 

But  most  recent  of  the  new  users  of  life 
insurance  to  meet  new  social  trends  are  the 
fathers  who  are  buying  what  in  reality  is 
a  dowry  for  their  daughters,  and  those  who 
are  buying  and  paying  in  yearly  installments 
what  really  is  to  become  an  apprenticeship 
fee  for  their  sons.  These  fathers  and 
mothers,  whose  boys  and  girls  may  face  a 
glutted  market  that  is  unresponsive  to  will¬ 
ingness  to  work,  to  talent,  to  industry,  to 
the  lilt  of  youth,  are  determined  to  take  no 
chances  for  their  children. 

Today  the  door  of  opportunity  is  half 
closed  against  our  youth.  Who  can  judge 
of  tomorrow.^  They  are  determined,  these 
parents,  come  what  may,  that  their  daugh¬ 
ter,  when  she  is  engaged,  shall  not  have  to 
wait  five  years  for  her  fiance  to  make 
barely  enough  to  buy  their  groceries  after 
they  are  married. 

They  must  know  that  their  son  will 
not  have  to  tramp  the  weary  round  of 
job  hunting  with  only  his  youth  and  eager¬ 
ness  as  assets.  Out  of  their  present  thrift, 
they  are  buying  him  future  capital.  When 
will  the  time  come  that  a  twenty-two-year- 
old  boy,  fresh  out  of  college,  cannot  find  a 
job  if  he  has  a  few  thousand  dollars  of 
his  own  to  buy  an  interest  in  a  small  busi¬ 
ness?  This  is  almost  a  return  to  the  custom 


of  two  hundred  years  ago,  that  of  the 
buying  of  apprenticeships. 

Social  Security 

Social  security  is  a  combination  of  eco¬ 
nomic  security  and  security  as  to  home  and 
social  contacts.  Social  insecurity  was  the 
aftermath  of  the  late  panics  of  1929  and 
1932.  Men  lost  their  jobs,  then  their  life 
savings,  and  then  their  homes.  That  was 
social  insecurity  in  its  baldest  and  harshest 
form. 

Who  were  the  men  who  lost  their  jobs 
but  kept  their  life  savings  and  their  homes 
Were  not  many  of  them  the  men  protected 
by  annuities  or  matured  endowment  life 
insurance?  These  men,  over  a  period  of  years, 
had  bought  with  their  savings  a  salary  to 
commence  at  ages  55  or  60  or  65.  Their 
salary  from  their  business  stopped.  Their 
salary  from  the  life-insurance  savings  t(X)k 
its  place.  These  men  had  bought  social 
security. 

Sensing  the  hunger  of  men  for  old-age 
protection,  the  Federal  Government  enacted 
a  Social  Security  Act.  By  an  income  tax 
levied  upon  the  pay  envelope  of  the  worker 
and  a  like  amount  of  income  tax  for  each 
such  worker  levied  upon  his  employer,  this 
Act  empowers  the  Treasury  to  amass  certain 
large  sums  toward  old-age  pensions.  The 
maximum  pension  is,  however,  very  small. 
It  is  to  be  as  much  as  $85  a  month  only 
in  very  rare  cases.  Nevertheless,  as  applied 
to  wage  workers  whose  savings  are  often 
occasional,  the  Act  has  started  an  enforced 
and  continuous  saving  for  and  on  behalf 
of  the  wage  worker. 

Social  Security's  Reaction 
Upon  Life-Insurance  Buyers 

For  the  past  decade  there  has  been  a 
growing  interest  among  life-insurance  buyers 
as  to  what  would  happen  should  they  lire. 
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The  social-security  discussion  has  strength¬ 
ened  and  emphasized  this  interest.  During 
the  past  ten  years,  too  many  successful  men 
have  seen  their  social  and  business  intimates 
reduced  to  poverty  and  the  park  bench,  not 
to  be  keenly  interested  in  old-age  security 
for  themselves.  Many  of  them  have  bought 
and  are  still  buying  annuities  and  endow¬ 
ment  insurance  to  guarantee  their  own 
monthly  needs  when  they  shall  reach  sixty 
or  sixty-five  years  of  age. 

In  addition  to  wealthy  men,  large  num¬ 
bers  of  men  of  moderate  means  have  set 
up  a  pension  fund  of  their  own  through 
life  insurance  to  supplement  their  Federal 
Social  Security.  Often  such  a  man  has  not 
really  enough  life  insurance  to  protect  his 
family,  so  he  buys  an  annuity  in  combina¬ 
tion  with  life  insurance.  For  a  premium 
payable  over  a  period  of,  say,  twenty'  years, 
he  can  buy  $12,500  of  additional  insurance 
and  an  annuity,  to  start  at  age  65,  of  $100 
a  month  paid  to  him  as  long  as  he  lives. 
This,  added  to  his  Social  Security  check  of 
perhaps  $50  a  month,  will  give  him  a 
retirement  income  of  $1,800  a  year.  Fur¬ 
thermore,  should  he  die  before,  say,  age  70, 
his  wife  will  receive  the  insurance  annuity 
income  for  several  years. 

Not  only  have  the  wealthy  man  and  the 
man  of  moderate  means  been  influenced  in 
their  investment  thought  by  the  Social 
Security  agitation  of  the  last  four  years,  but 
many  employers  of  labor  have  been  at¬ 
tracted  to  this  idea  for  their  employees. 
A  great  many  corporations,  both  large  and 
small,  have  established  group  annuities 
through  life  insurance  companies.  Thus  the 
small  salaried  and  wage  worker  has  also 
profited. 

Generally  it  is  arranged  so  that  the  cor¬ 
poration  pays  part  and  the  employee  pays 
part  out  of  his  pay  envelope.  Credit  for 
years  of  ser\'ice  is  usually  allowed.  Should 
the  employee  leave,  his  payments  are  re¬ 
turned  to  him.  Should  he  die  before  his 
annuity  starts  to  pay,  his  wife  receives  all 
that  he  has  paid  in. 

Thus  the  wide  discussion  and  general 
interest  in  the  subject  of  Social  Security 
(which  has  come  into  effect  in  this  country 
since  1934)  have  greatly  stimulated  the  buy- 
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ing  of  annuities  and  retirement  forms  of 
life  insurance,  and  this  has  established  a 
new  and  definite  trend. 

New  Buyers  in  the  Market 

Tw'o  new  groups  have  come  into  the  life 
insurance  market  in  the  past  five  years;  the 
wealthy  buyer  and,  in  greatly  increasing  vol¬ 
ume,  the  woman  buyer.  While  the  interest 
in  Social  Security  did  not  start  the  business 
w'oman  to  buying  life  insurance,  it  has  un¬ 
doubtedly  doubled  and  trebled  the  number 
of  women  buyers  of  late. 

Another  factor  relating  to  women 
and  life  insurance  is  the  astonishing 
growth  in  the  number  of  women  em¬ 
ployed,  even  in  the  last  five  years.  This, 
of  course,  must  be  considered  another  new 
social  trend.  So  great  has  this  grown  to  be 
that  it  is  said  that  one-quarter  of  all  the 
adult  women  in  the  United  States  work  for 
a  living  at  salary  or  wages.  It  is  further 
stated  that,  of  every  four  w'omen  so  em¬ 
ployed,  at  least  one  is  married. 

Women  as  buyers  of  life  insurance  are 
usually  attracted  to  some  form  of  combina¬ 
tion  of  life  insurance  until  they  reach  retire¬ 
ment  age,  and  then  an  annuity.  Not  many 
salaried  w’omen  buy  only  straight  life  in¬ 
surance.  Saving  their  dollars  against  their 
own  old  age,  at  the  same  time  protecting 
their  loved  ones,  has  the  strongest  appeal  to 
women.  Surely  the  needs  of  so  great  an 
army  of  women  will  greatly  stimulate  the 
spread  of  annuities,  endowment  insurance, 
and  plain  life  insurance  among  the  women 
of  America. 

The  wealthy  have  very  slowly  come  to  ex¬ 
amine  the  institution  of  life  insurance  as  a 
suitable  economic  tool  for  their  use.  In  the 
past,  no  millionaire  needed  much  protection 
for  his  family  through  life  insurance,  should 
he  die.  His  equities  and  trust  funds  took 
care  of  that.  Now  the  wealthy  man  must 
try  to  secure  as  much  of  his  estate  to  his  heirs 
as  possible,  due  to  the  staggering  estate  taxes. 
Annuities  and  life  insurance  can  help  him. 

Another  newcomer  in  the  life  insurance 
market  is  the  former  stock  buyer.  Due  to 
the  experiences  of  1929  and  due  to  the  slug¬ 
gish  and  uncertain  stock  markets  of  the  last 
years,  many  investors  have  turned  from 
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stocks  to  life  insurance  as  a  means  of  capi¬ 
tal  increase.  Whether  this  movement  is 
large  enough  in  scope  and  whether  it  has 
enough  permanence  to  become  an  invest¬ 
ment  trend  is  still  a  matter  for  discussion. 
As  yet,  it  has  hardly  developed  into  an 
American  habit;  it  has  hardly  become  a  new 
economic  trend.  Nevertheless,  the  buying 
of  various  forms  of  endowment  insurance 
and  endowment  annuities  has  grown  in  vol¬ 
ume  decidedly  and  definitely  in  the  last  five 
years. 

Twenty  Billions  of  Dollars  Short 

While  new  classes  of  buyers  are  appear¬ 
ing  in  the  life  insurance  market,  the  life  in¬ 
surance  companies’  oldest  and  best  customer 
is  falling  behind.  He  is  the  man  of  moder¬ 
ate  means.  Whether  it  is  the  political  and 
economic  turmoil  in  which  we  live;  whether 
his  old-fashioned  and  solid  sense  of  thrift 
and  prudence  are  becoming  dulled;  whether 
it  is  the  increasing  pressure  from  new  mil¬ 
lions  of  women  in  industry;  for  one  or  for 
many  reasons,  the  man  of  moderate  means 
is  estimated  to  be  twenty  billions  of  dollars 
short  on  his  real  and  minimum  life  insur¬ 
ance  needs. 

This  is  the  more  remarkable  because  the 
amount  of  life  insurance  in  force  in  Ameri¬ 
ca  today  is  close  to  an  all-time  high.  The  new 
buyers,  the  wealthy  and  the  women,  are  in 
this  market  buying  strongly.  The  old  reli¬ 
able  buyer,  the  church-going  father  of  a 
growing  family,  is  slipping  behind,. 

~  It  is  estimated  that  the  average  amount  of 
insurance  held  by  a  man  who  earns  $4,000 
a  year  is  $15,000,  in  all  forms  of  life  in¬ 
surance.  With  the  present  rates  of  interest 
on  sound  investments,  such  as  a  widow 
should  make,  the  rate  cannot  be  much  above 
3  per  cent,  or  $450  a  year.  If  she  has  $12,- 
000  clear  after  debts,  etc.,  have  been  paid, 
she  must  try  to  live  on  $360  a  year. 

‘*Best  Customer**  Should  Have 
Doubled  Insurance 

Due  to  the  present  continuing  low  rates  of 
interest,  that  ^st  customer  of  the  life  insur¬ 
ance  companies,  the  man  of  moderate  means, 
should  long  since  have  doubled  his  life  in¬ 


surance  and  trusteed  it  for  his  wife  and  chil¬ 
dren.  Now  $30,000  (less  $3,000  in  debts) 
can  be  set  up  in  such  a  way  that  it  will  yield 
a  living  income  to  a  widow  while  her  chil¬ 
dren  are  maturing  and  then  a  smaller  living 
income  to  care  for  her  through  life.  As  a 
$30,000  estate  is  too  small  for  most  trust 
companies  to  administer,  the  life  insurance 
companies,  through  their  various  options, 
will  administer  his  estate  without  charge, 
though  under  rigid  rules  and  limitations. 

How  Is  Life  Insurance  Possible? 

We  take  for  granted  this  institution  of 
life  insurance  which  has  issued  and  has  in 
force  in  America  life  insurance  in  a  total 
equal  to  the  rest  of  the  world.  We  take 
for  granted  the  men  who,  in  good  season 
and  bad.  season,  administer  over  twenty-four  ’ 
billions  of  assets.  And  we  take  for  granted 
those  *  mathematical  marvels,  the  actuaries, 
who  figure  mortality  tables  with  uncanny  ac¬ 
curacy  so  that  in  1948,  1958,  or  1998  not 
too  many  nor  too  few  shall  live  or  die  for 
the  good  of  the  rest  of  us  who  own  life  in¬ 
surance — not  too  many  who  hold  life  in¬ 
surance  or  too  few  who  hold  annuities. 

For  the  last  nine  years,  we  as  a  people 
have  been  harried  and  beset  by  the  fear  of 
social  insecurity.  The  solid,  careful,  consci¬ 
entious,  and  far-sighted  managements  of  our 
life  insurance  companies  mitigated  the  ef¬ 
fects  of  panic  upon  their  policy  holders’ 
security. 

Not  one,  but  several,  life  insurance  presi¬ 
dents  predicted  the  panic  of  1929  as  early 
as  1927.  They  and  their  companies  took 
in  sail.  Their  example  was  generally  fol¬ 
lowed  by  the  whole  institution  of  life  in¬ 
surance.  The  management  of  the  life  in 
surance  companies  have  foresight,  as  men¬ 
tioned  above,  and  in  addition  they  have 
sound  business  administration.  Above  all, 
they  seem  to  attract  and  develop  an  unusual 
type  of  man.  Many  of  the  officials  of  these 
companies,  whom  I  have  met,  remind  me  of 
English  bank  men.  There  is  a  similarity  be¬ 
tween  them.  Each  has  that  dignity,  that  un¬ 
failing  integrity,  that  pride  in  calling,  and 
that  sureness  of  Judgment  that  I  have  noted 
in  English  bankers  and  American  life  insur¬ 
ance  company  officials  alike. 
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W.  E.  White 


H.  P.  Sutton 


Ontario  Commercial  Educators 
Meet  in  Toronto 


The  Commercial  Section  of  the  Ontario 
Education  Association  held  its  forty-fifth 
annual  meeting  April  1 1  and  1 2  at  Toronto. 

R.  J.  Aitchison,  of  the  Central  High 
School  of  Commerce,  Toronto,  president  of 
the  section,  presided  at  the  general  sessions. 

Speakers  at  the  general  sessions  were  Dr. 
Edward  j.  McNamara,  principal.  High 
School  of  Commerce,  New  York  City;  G.  P. 
Hillmer,  Collegiate  Institute  and  Vocational 
School,  Stamford,  Ontario;  Dr.  Robert  Hop- 
pock,  assistant  director  of  the  National  Oc¬ 
cupational  Conference,  New  York  City;  L. 
S.  Beattie,  inspector  of  the  Department  of 
Vocational  Education,  Toronto. 

Round-table  conferences  were  held  on  the 
subjects  of  accounting  and  junior  business 
practice,  administration  of  commercial  edu¬ 
cation,  business  arithmetic  and  rapid  calcu¬ 


lation,  business  cor¬ 
respondence,  eco¬ 
nomics  and  history, 
and  shorthand  and 
typewriting. 

The  officers 
elected  for  the  ensuing  year  are  as  follows: 

President:  Evelyn  M.  Rutledge,  Technical  and 
Commercial  High  School,  Port  Arthur. 

First  Vice-President :  P.  A.  Moreland,  Eastern 
High  School  of  Commerce,  Toronto. 

Second  Vice-President :  W.  E.  White,  High 
School  of  Commerce,  Ottawa. 

Secretary-Treasurer:  H.  P.  Sutton,  York  Me¬ 
morial  Collegiate  Institute  and  Vocational  School, 
Toronto. 

Directors:  L.  White,  Assistant  Principal,  Cen¬ 
tral  High  School  of  Commerce,  Toronto;  H.  A. 
Ttxile,  Collegiate  Institute  and  Vocational  School, 
Peterborough;  B.  H.  Hewitt,  Northern  Vocational 
School,  Toronto. 


Report  of  Inland  Empire  Education  Association  Meeting 


The  forty-first  annual  session  of  the  In¬ 
land  Empire  Education  Association,  the 
week  of  April  3,  at  Spokane,  Washington, 
brought  together  in  serious  meetings  the  larg¬ 
est  group  of  educators  in  its  history. 

Alaska,  Washington,  Oregon,  Idaho,  and 
Montana  sent  hundreds  of  teachers.  J.  F. 
Elton,  principal  of  the  High  School  of  Com¬ 
merce,  Portland,  Oregon,  presented  the  com- 
merdal  and  vocational  groups  w'ith  an  excel¬ 
lent  program  and  able  speakers.  The  guest 


speaker  was  Dr.  E.  G.  Blackstone,  associate 
professor  of  commerce  and  education.  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Southern  California,  Los  Angeles. 
His  subject,  "Personal  Typing,”  was  developed 
into  a  thesis  on  brief  courses  and  created  con¬ 
siderable  discussion. 

Dean  Thornton,  of  the  Senior  High  School, 
Lewiston,  Idaho,  was  elected  president,  and 
C.  W.  Middleton,  Lewis  and  Clark  Senior 
High  School,  Spokane,  Washington,  was  re¬ 
elected  secretary. 
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Improving  Commercial  Education 

EDWARD  j.  McNamara,  ll.  d. 


Principal,  High  School  of 

My  topic.  "Ways  to  Improve  Com¬ 
mercial  Education,”  certainly  is 
broad  enough  to  afford  plenty  ot 
leeway.  My  answer  to  the  question  of  how 
can  we  improve  commercial  education  sug¬ 
gests  five  simple  things  that  must  be  done. 

1.  Improve  the  fundamental  skills  of 
reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic. 

2.  Set  business  standards  in  evaluating 
achievement  in  commercial  work. 

3.  Develop  business  attitudes  and  char¬ 
acteristics  in  our  pupils. 

4.  Establish  closer  relation  with  the  busi¬ 
ness  community,  through  contact  with  in¬ 
dividual  business  houses  and  representative 
organizations  of  businessmen. 

5.  Reproduce  actual  business  conditions 
in  training  our  students  so  that  the  transi¬ 
tion  from  school  to  office  will  not  be  so 
abrupt.  .  .  . 

Our  trouble  is  that  we  have  too  many 
"progressives.”  We  have  a  theory  now  that 
children  should  be  kept  w  ith  their  age  group 
as  they  go  through  school  and  that,  since 
capacities  differ,  one  child  need  not  master 
all  the  things  in  a  grade.  So  long  as  he 
does  his  best,  he  should  be  promoted  and 
not  exposed  to  failure  and  discouragement. 
Give  us  students  who  know  how’  to  write, 
to  figure,  and  to  read,  and  we  could  make 
good  secretaries,  excellent  bookkeepers,  and 
business  people  out  of  them.  .  .  . 

A  few  years  ago  we  organized  a  sales¬ 
manship  course  in  the  High  School  of  Com¬ 
merce.  When  we  organized  it,  we  knew 
only  one  thing  definitely,  and  that  was  the 
kind  of  course  it  would  not  be. 

As  director  of  commercial  education  in 
the  evening  schools  of  the  City'  of  New' 
York,  I  had  visited  many  classes  in  sales¬ 
manship  where  the  teacher  lectured  aJ 

'  Excerpts  from  an  address  given  by  Edward  J. 
McNamara,  of  New  York  City,  at  the  Ontario 
Educational  AsscKiation  Convention,  Toronto, 
Canada,  April  12,  1939. 


Commerce,  New  York  City 

nauseam  and  occasionally  dramatized  a  sale. 
When  my  course  was  put  in,  I  wanted  the 
minimum  of  talk  and  the  maximum  of 
action.  I  wanted  no  course  that  a  boy  could 
get  credit  for  by  answering  a  lot  of  questions 
on  paper. 

We  placed  a  graduate  of  our  own  school 
in  charge  of  the  class  and  then  obtained 
the  distributing  agency  for  about  six  differ¬ 
ent  commodities  like  sporting  goods,  win 
dow  ventilators,  automobile  accessories,  etc. 

The  boys  were  given  preliminary  instruc¬ 
tion  as  to  dress  and  manner  of  approach, 
and  then  they  were  assigned  to  sell  one  of 
our  commodities  on  commission.  The  sales 
manager  from  the  concern  came  down  and 
talked  to  them,  they  were  given  a  list  of 
prospects  and  some  samples,  and  then  ex¬ 
cused  from  school  a  half  day  to  sell. 

Instead  of  an  examination,  they  received 
a  sales  quota,  which  they  had  to  meet  at 
the  close  of  the  term.  They  were  not 
allowed  to  sell  to  friends  or  relatives,  and 
the  class  recitations  were  largely  concerned 
with  how  to  overcome  actual,  practical  sales 
resistance.  This  was  a  business  standard.  .  .  . 

In  the  High  School  of  Commerce,  every 
boy  who  registers  is  told  the  very  first  day 
that  he  writes  his  own  recommendation  by 
his  actions  in  school.  Every  term  his  teach¬ 
ers  are  asked  to  rate  him  on  courtesy,  lead¬ 
ership,  reliability,  and  service. 

The  desire  for  good  ratings  gives  a  fine 
moral  uplift  to  the  student  body.  When 
report  cards  are  given  out,  teachers  have 
the  opportunity  to  write  their  impressions 
of  the  student  so  that  the  parent  may  be 
informed  as  to  his  development.  Sometimes 
these  notations  are  explanations  of  why  the 
boy  failed ;  sometimes  they  are  commenda- 
itions  for  conscientious  work,  good  charac¬ 
ter,  etc. 

There  must  be  some  organized  encourage¬ 
ment  to  the  development  of  these  attributes, 
for  they  will  not  develop  by  accident  or  if 
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left  to  themselves.  They  must  be  incor¬ 
porated  as  part  of  the  regular  educational 
procedure.  .  .  . 

The  criticism  heard  most  frequently  in 
connection  with  commercial  education,  and 
the  one  most  difficult  to  answer,  is  that  our 
educational  work  is  too  much  depart¬ 
mentalized.  As  a  result  of  this,  a  boy  can 
figure  interest  in  the  arithmetic  class  but, 
when  he  meets  a  promissory  note  in  the 
bookkeeping  class,  his  arithmetic  forsakes 
him.  A  boy  types  at  the  rate  of  50  words 
a  minute  in  the  ty-pewriting  class,  but  when 
he  comes  to  transcribe  in  the  shorthand 
work  he  loses  his  speed.  He  know's  his 
punctuation,  spelling,  and  grammar  in  the 
English  class  but  forgets  about  them  in  the 
other  classes. 

There  should  be  some  class  in  wffiich  he 
learns  to  use  his  knowledge  and  his  skills 
in  a  natural  setting,  where  the  depart¬ 
mentalization  is  broken  down.  We  have 
endeavored  to  accomplish  this  by  having  our 
seniors  take  a  course  called  "The  Integrated 
Office  Practice  Course.” 

In  this  course  we  endeavor  to  set  up  con¬ 
ditions  as  similar  as  possible  to  those  of 
business.  The  classroom  is  modeled  after 
the  office  of  a  large  corporation  that  sells 
paints.  All  the  modern  labor-saving  devices, 
such  as  electric  billing  machines,  electric 
bookkeeping  machines,  electric  calculators, 
modern  filing  equipment,  etc.,  are  found  in 
this  office. 

About  twenty-four  different  positions  are 
set  up,  ranging  from  office  boy,  calculist, 
order  clerk,  purchasing  agent,  and  others 
up  to  the  general  manager.  The  difficulties 
and  responsibilities  of  these  positions  have 
been  stated  and  full  directions  for  acting 
in  these  capacities  have  been  printed  in  our 
textbook. 

Every  day  there  come  to  this  office  orders 
for  goods,  checks  to  pay  accounts,  demands 
for  payment,  letters  asking  for  information 
or  making  complaints,  collection  letters,  etc. 
These  come  by  telegram,  telephone,  per¬ 
sonal  message,  and  mail.  As  they  go  through 
the  office,  a  natural  situation  is  developed; 
the  student  may  have  to  figure  an  invoice 
or  write  a  letter  or  typewrite  a  document 
or  use  some  other  skill,  such  as  ability  to  file. 


As  the  work  progresses  through  this 
office,  it  makes  demands  upon  the  boys  and 
results  in  splendid  training.  In  this  class 
they  learn  two  things  they  never  learn  in 
any  other  class: 

1.  That  business  alw'ays  exercises  a  system 
of  controls.  The  head  bookkeeper  controls 
the  accounts  of  the  accounts-payable  and 
accounts-receivable  bookkeepers;  the  pur¬ 
chasing  agent  controls  the  records  of  the 
shipping  department,  etc. 

2.  Workers  in  an  office  are  interde¬ 
pendent.  Boys  realize  for  the  first  time 
that  an  error  made  by  them  goes  into  the 
work  of  another  person,  who  transmits  it  to 
a  third,  and  it  may  go  through  the  whole 
office.  As  a  boy  tries  to  correct  a  mistake 
and  follow'S  it  through  the  office,  he  learns 
as  in  no  other  way  the  importance  of 
accuracy.  When  a  boy  is  absent,  his  class¬ 
mates  have  to  take  over,  and  they  see  how 
important  it  is  to  be  regular  on  the  job. 

Since  this  course  w'as  introduced  several 
years  ago,  we  have  noticed  that  it  has  given 
our  boys  a  broader  point  of  view  in  con¬ 
nection  with  office  work;  their  attitude  is 
changed.  Their  employers  report  that  they 
fit  into  an  office  more  quickly  and  easily 
than  those  who  never  had  such  a  course. 


Alfred  GEORGE,  for  twenty-six  years 
a  member  of  the  high  school  faculty  of 
Venice,  California,  died  of  a  heart  attack 
on  the  school  campus  in  the  midst  of  his 
duties  at  the  age  of  62. 

He  was  a  graduate  of  Kansas  State  Normal 
and  had  attended  Lewis  Business  University, 
Kansas  City;  Ransomerian  School  of  Penman¬ 
ship,  and  the  University  of  California. 

During  his  many  years  of  outstanding  serv¬ 
ice,  Mr.  George  served  as  head  of  the  com¬ 
mercial  department  and  at  various  times  as 
vice-principal  of  the  high  school  and  princi¬ 
pal  both  of  the  evening  high  school  and  the 
summer  school. 

Through  his  friendly  connection  with  many 
business  institutions,  Mr.  George  took  great 
pleasure  in  assisting  pupils  to  obtain  desirable 
positions  and  placed  them  in  almost  every 
local  business  organization. 

His  widow,  Mrs.  Carrie  George,  and  a  son, 
Alfred,  live  in  Venice.  Another  son,  Walter, 
is  a  resident  of  Los  Angeles. 
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Objectives  in  High  School 
Business  Subjects 

ERNEST  A.  ZELLIOT 


The  criticism  is  sometimes  made  that 
business  teachers  seem  more  concerned 
with  how  to  teach  particular  business 
subjects  than  with  why  those  business  sub¬ 
jects  should  be  taught;  that  recipes  and 
formulas  which  may  be  followed  are  of 
more  interest  to  teachers  than  the  reasons 
and  results  that  should  govern. 

Method  and  procedures  are  important, 
and  their  practical  value  is  not  to  be  depre¬ 
cated.  Methods  and  procedures  are  only 
means  to  an  end,  however;  the  more  essen¬ 
tial  factors  are  the  end  results  to  be  ob¬ 
tained.  The  teacher  who,  like  the  traveler, 
has  definite  goals  in  mind  usually  succeeds 
in  finding  or  developing  the  necessary  means 
for  attaining  them.  It  is  important,  then, 
that  the  teacher  constantly  challenge,  in 
terms  of  his  own  school  situation,  the  aims 
and  objectives  of  the  subjects  he  teaches. 
Such  questioning  will  have  a  wholesome 
influence  on  the  choice  of  teaching  methods 
employed  and  on  the  selection  of  instruc¬ 
tional  materials  to  be  used.  Such  analysis 
also  will  aid  the  teacher  in  understanding 
better  the  relationship  of  his  particular  sub¬ 
ject  to  the  whole  program  of  education. 

The  possible  objectives  that  may  pertain 
to  business  subjects  in  varying  degree  may 
be  classified  broadly  under  eight  major 
heads.  In  setting  up  this  classification  for 
discussion  purposes,  it  is  recognized  that 
close  distinctions  cannot  always  be  made  and 
that  other  terminology  may  be  preferable. 

1.  Personal  Use.  This  includes  the 
learning  of  such  business  principles,  prac¬ 
tices,  and  procedures  as  will  be  of  practical 
value  to  the  individual  in  the  management 
of  his  personal  or  household  business  af¬ 


fairs,  regardless  of  what  his  vocation  may  be. 
Certain  phases  of  so-called  consumer  busi¬ 
ness  education  may  be  included  in  this 
category.  The  personal-use  objective  is 
listed  first  because,  in  many  instances  (par¬ 
ticularly  in  introductory  business  subjects), 
lesson  materials  selected  for  personal-use 
values  also  may  contribute  to  the  attainment 
of  other  objectives. 

2.  Exploratory.  Opportunities  are  pro¬ 
vided  for  students  to  gain  firsthand  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  scope  and  character  of  business 
and  to  test  out  their  interests  and  aptitudes 
through  direct  experience  with  some  of  the 
typical  materials  and  activities  found  in 
various  aspects  of  business,  on  the  same 
basis  as  is  desirable  for  art,  science,  music, 
mathematics,  and  other  subject-matter  fields. 

3.  Guidance.  Guidance  within  a  definite 
subject-matter  field  is  of  two  types.  The 
first  is  the  information  and  experience 
gained  by  the  student  that  will  assist  him 
in  discovering  and  evaluating  his  potential 
abilities  and  in  planning  his  future  program 
accordingly.  The  second  is  the  opportunity 
afforded  the  teacher  to  observe  the  student’s 
results  and  reactions  in  various  kinds  of 
work,  and  thus  be  in  a  position  to  counsel 
with  him  more  effectively. 

In  introductory  business  subjects,  the 
guidance  objective  for  the  most  part  is 
toward  or  away  from  specific  fields.  In  ad¬ 
vanced  business  subjects,  the  guidance,  in 
so  far  as  it  applies,  is  chiefly  within  the 
♦  specific  field.  A  shorthand  class  would  con¬ 
sider  the  different  types  of  stenographic 
positions  available;  a  merchandising  class 
would  give  attention  to  the  variety  of  sales 
opportunities  to  be  found. 
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Ihe  guidance  objective  is  closely  related 
to  the  exploratory  and  perhaps  should  be 
included  under  the  same  heading.  In  any 
event,  guidance  to  some  degree  should  be 
recognized  as  a  definite  responsibility  in 
various  phases  of  business  teaching. 

4.  Social-Economic  Understanding.  This 
includes  an  appreciation  of  the  scope,  nature, 
and  economic  significance  of  various  busi¬ 
ness  activities,  together  with  their  contribu¬ 
tion  and  relationship  to  the  individual  in 
his  personal  living  and  to  the  community 
life.  In  brief,  it  implies  the  general  under¬ 
standing  about  business  that  is  of  value 
from  the  standpoint  of  citizenship. 

5.  Preparatory.  Any  business  subject 
logically  may  be  preparatory,  directly  or  in¬ 
directly,  for  students  who  elect  to  pursue 
further  business  subjects.  A  cardinal  prin¬ 
ciple  in  curriculum  making  is  that,  once  a 
subject-matter  field  is  opened,  the  student 
should  be  given  an  opportunity  to  continue 
his  study  in  that  field  if  he  so  chooses,  either 
immediately  or  through  related  offerings. 

6.  Prevocational.  For  want  of  a  better 
term,  "prevocational”  is  used  to  indicate 
the  type  of  learning  that  will  enable  the 
person  to  learn  more  readily  on  the  job. 
Often,  schools  are  not  in  a  position  to  give 
any  specific  vocational  training  for  many 
types  of  business  positions,  but  something 
may  be  done  to  give  the  student  a  better 
foundation  for  proceeding  "on  his  own.” 
Even  the  most  effective  vocational  business 
program  leaves  much  to  be  learned  after 
employment  has  been  obtained. 

7.  Vocational  Background.  This  refers 
to  the  broader  understanding  of  business 
functions,  departmental  relationships,  and 
operation  procedures  that  will  aid  the  em¬ 
ployee  in  adapting  himself  more  intelligently 
to  the  immediate  tasks  assigned  and  at  the 
same  time  assist  him  to  recognize  and  take 
advantage  of  promotional  opportunities  as 
they  may  develop.  Employers  sometimes 
refer  to  this  quality  in  an  employee  as 
"business  sense.” 

8.  Vocational  Skill  or  Knowledge.  This 
implies  the  development  of  specific  skills 
or  knowledge  that  will  qualify  the  stu¬ 
dent  for  entrance  into  some  definite  type 
of  business  employment.  It  may  include  the 


requirements  for  both  the  initial  position 
and  later  advancement. 

The  objective,  or  combination  of  objec¬ 
tives  and  their  relative  importance,  obviously 
varies  for  different  business  subjects,  and 
even  for  different  situations  and  different 
students  in  the  same  business  subject.  It  is 
the  responsibility  of  the  business  teacher, 
in  co-operation  with  the  school  administra¬ 
tion,  to  determine  what  these  objectives 
should  be  and  to  what  degree  they  should 
be  emphasized  for  a  specific  business  subject 
in  a  specific  school  situation. 

In  junior  or  elementary  business  training, 
for  example,  the  major  objectives  among 
those  just  outlined  doubtless  should  be  per¬ 
sonal  use,  exploration,  guidance,  and  social- 
economic  understanding.  The  preparatory 
objective,  although  important,  is  secondary; 
it  is  doubtful  that  the  direct  vocational 
objective  applies  in  many  instances,  if  at  all. 

In  the  minds  of  many  teachers,  ele 
mentary  bookkeeping  should  stress  explora¬ 
tion  and  guidance  within  the  field  of  book¬ 
keeping  and  accounting,  thus  giving  the 
student  an  opportunity  to  test  thoroughly 
his  possible  interest  and  ability  in  the  field; 
the  personal-use  and  the  social-economic 
understanding  objectives  are  likewise  im¬ 
portant.  Elementary  bookkeeping  also 
should  be  preparatory  for  students  who  plan 
to  continue  with  advanced  bookkeeping. 

Business  law,  commercial  geography,  and 
business  organization  are  among  the  gen¬ 
eral  business  subjects  that  emphasize  chiefly 
different  aspects  of  the  social -economic 
understanding  and  vocational  background 
objectives. 

For  the  definite  business  skill  subjects, 
such  as  shorthand,  advanced  bookkeeping, 
office  machines,  clerical  practice,  and  retail 


♦  About  Ernest  Z^elliot:  Director  of  commercial 
education,  Des  Moines,  Iowa.  Degrees  from 
Penn  College,  Drake  University,  Harvard.  Broad 
business,  teaching,  and  administrative  experience. 
Author  of  many  educational  articles;  a  conven¬ 
tion  speaker  much  in  demand.  A  former  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  N.E.A.  Department  of  Business 
Education.  For  many  years  was  director  of  bus'- 
ness  teacher  training.  University  of  Denver.  Is 
giving  methods  courses  this  summer  at  Iowa 
State  University.  (So  outstanding  in  business 
education  that  he  really  does  not  need  this  in¬ 
troduction.) 
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!)elling,  the  central  objective  is  definitely  that 
of  developing  vocational  skill  or  knowledge. 
To  be  sure,  such  courses  include  other  con¬ 
comitant  learnings  of  value  to  the  indi¬ 
vidual  ;  but  the  major,  if  not  the  only,  basis 
for  their  justification  in  the  curriculum  is 
the  vocational  aim.  Even  for  the  occasional 
student  who  desires  them  for  purposes  other 
than  vocational,  the  vocational  procedure  is 
doubtless  the  best. 

In  cases  where  vocational  courses  for  spe¬ 
cific  types  of  business  employment  are  not 
offered,  some  combination  of  available  busi¬ 
ness  subjects  may  serve  the  student  as  pre- 
vocational  training.  For  example,  commer¬ 
cial  geography,  elementary  bookkeeping, 
commercial  law,  business  organization,  and 
principles  of  salesmanship  will  give  the 
student  some  foundation  for  learning  "on 
the  job"  in  merchandising  or  retailing  posi¬ 
tions.  This  is  not,  however,  the  ideal  situa¬ 
tion. 

An  increasingly  large  number  of  students 
are  electing  various  business  subjects,  par¬ 
ticularly  commercial  geography,  elementary 
bookkeeping,  business  law,  business  organi¬ 
zation,  salesmanship,  and  first-year  type¬ 
writing,  as  a  part  of  their  general  education 
program.  For  those  students,  personal-use 
and  social-economic  understanding  are  per¬ 
haps  the  predominant  objectives,  although 
other  objectives  also  may  be  significant. 

Sometimes  it  is  contended  that  students 
electing  business  subjects  of  this  type  for 
their  general  education  values  should  be 
segregated  in  special  classes  and  taught  apart 
from  vocational  business  students.  Doubt¬ 
less  such  a  plan  may  be  desirable  where  the 
size  of  the  school  warrants,  but  often  it  is 
not  practical  from  an  administrative  view¬ 
point.  Furthermore,  it  is  not  always  possible 
to  distinguish  potential  vocational  students 
from  others  until  they  have  had  the  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  exploration  and  guidance  these 
very  courses  offer.  The  problem  of  mixed 
groups  in  some  of  the  general  business  sub¬ 
jects  need  not  be  a  serious  one  to  the  teacher 
who  thoroughly  understands  the  major  ob¬ 
jectives  that  should  govern  the  particular 
course  taught. 

There  are  educational  leaders  who  hold 
that  the  one  objective  in  business  education 


should  be  the  vocational.  In  a  recent  dis¬ 
cussion,  Selby’  argues  that  "business  educa¬ 
tion  is  and  must  remain  vocational.”  On 
the  other  hand,  Blackstone,^  pleading  for 
a  wider  use  of  social-business  and  consumer- 
business  education  courses  in  the  high  school 
program,  contends  it  is  unfortunate  that 
"commercial  education  has  come  to  be 
cla.ssified  primarily  as  vocational  education,” 
These  two  apparently  conflicting  view¬ 
points  are  not  necessarily  irreconcilable. 
Much  depends  upon  what  is  meant  by  busi¬ 
ness  or  commercial  (the  two  words  are  used 
interchangeably)  education.  If  the  use  of 
the  term  "business  education”  should  be 
restricted  in  its  inference  to  a  curriculum 
or  a  program  of  training  in  preparation  for 
definite  types  of  business  employment,  as 
some  recommend  for  good  reasons,  then 
there  can  be  no  quarrel  with  Selby’s  argu¬ 
ment  that  every  business  subject  included 
should  have  vocational  implications.  It 
should  be  kept  in  mind,  however,  that  any 
worth-while  vocational  business  curriculum 
is  not  a  narrow  thing,  limited  to  a  few 
narrow  skill  subjects,  but  rather  includes  a 
broad  combination  of  general  subjects  and 
vocational  background  subjects  along  with 
the  essential  skill  or  technical  knowledge 
subjects. 

The  term  business  education  often  is  used 
synonymously  with  business  subjects,  in  re¬ 
ferring  to  specific  studies  restricted  to  mate¬ 
rials  drawn  from  limited  areas  in  the 
business  field,  such  as  commercial  law  or 
elementary  bookkeeping.  This  status  is  the 
reason  for  some  of  the  confusions  and 
apparent  differences  of  opinion  that  prevail. 
If  by  business  education  Blackstone  implies 
business  subjects,  as  doubtless  is  the  case, 
then  few  will  disagree  with  his  opinion  that 
business  teachers  trained  in  the  field  should 
assume  a  larger  responsibility  in  providing 
certain  business  studies  as  their  contribution 
from  the  business  field  to  the  general  edu- 

'  Selby,  P.  O.,  "Business  Education  Is  and  Must 
Remain  Vocational,"  The  Business  Education 
W'orld,  December,  1938,  v.  19,  265-268,  Gre^ 
Publishing?  Company,  New  York. 

*  Blackstone,  E.  G.,  "Remodeling?  Your  Com¬ 
mercial  Department,"  The  School  Review,  January, 
1939,  V.  47,  17-23,  The  University  of  Chicago, 
Chicago. 
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canon  program,  along  with  similar  con¬ 
tributions  from  science,  literature,  art,  music, 
and  other  fields,  by  teachers  trained  in  those 
fields,  and  from  which  business  students 
in  turn  may  draw. 

At  the  same  time,  it  must  be  recognized 
that  some  business  subjects  have  little  or 
no  justification  except  on  a  vocational  basis 
and  in  a  vocational  business-education  pro¬ 
gram.  A  chief  difficulty  is  that  business 
teachers  are  sometimes  prone  to  emphasize 
the  general-education  aspects  of  business 
subjects  to  the  neglect  of  the  vcKational 
aspects  for  which  they  alone  are  responsible, 
or  vice  versa.  This  is  not  a  question  of 
principle,  how-ever,  but  of  teacher  prepara¬ 
tion  and  attitude. 

For  the  teacher  who  has  a  clear-cut  con¬ 
cept  of  the  objectives  that  should  prevail 
in  each  particular  business  subject  for  which 
he  is  responsible,  there  is  no  conflict  be¬ 
tween  vocational  business  education  and 
business  education  (or  subjects)  for  other 
purposes;  each  may  have  a  definite,  im¬ 
portant  place  in  a  modern  educational  pro¬ 
gram  ;  what  that  place  may  be  depends  upon 
the  students,  the  community  needs,  the 
facilities  available,  and  other  controlling 
factors  in  each  particular  case. 

Business  School  Enemies 

Extracts  from  a  recent  letter  by  R.  J.  Mac- 
lean,  President,  Detroit  Commercial  College 

To  My  Business  School  Friends: 

You  have  no  doubt  received,  during  the  past 
several  weeks,  copies  of  advertisements  of  one  of 
the  typewriter  companies,  in  which  photographic 
cuts  of  young  women  of  silly  appearance  were 
featured. 

These  advertisements  are  detrimental  to  private 
business  schools  and  business  education  in  general, 
because  they  leave  the  impression  that  the  type¬ 
writer  is  used  chiefly  or  exclusively  by  young 
women.  This  kind  of  propaganda  has  been  going 
on  for  years,  with  the  result  that  young  men  have 
formed  the  impression  that  secretarial  practice 
is  a  "girl’s  job,”  not  a  man’s  job — all  of  which, 
as  you  know,  is  miles  and  miles  from  the  truth. 

The  industrial  corporations  are  constantly  look¬ 
ing  for  young  men  to  work  for  their  executives  as 
secretaries,  their  purpose  being  to  train  these 
young  men  to  be  future  executives  of  their  in¬ 
dustries.  Some  industrial  corporations  employ 
young  men  exclusively  for  secretarial  work. 
Nearly  forty  graduates  of  the  Detroit  Commercial 


College  are  employed  by  one  industrial  corpora¬ 
tion  in  Detroit  that  employs  young  men  only. 
These  young  men  have  been  employed  for  the 
purpose  of  breaking  them  in  to  carry  on  in  future 
years  the  work  of  the  corporation  with  which  they 
are  connected. 

The  purpose  of  this  letter  is  to  ask  you  to  join 
in  a  campaign  to  stop  the  typewriter  companies 
from  ruining  our  business,  as  business  educators, 
through  featuring  young  women  constantly  in  their 
typewriter  advertisements.  I  have  informed  the 
typewriter  company  referred  to  above  that,  if  I 
had  any  idea  of  buying  their  machine  before  I 
read  their  advertisements,  1  had  none  afterward. 
They  have  informed  me  they  have  referred  my 
letter  to  their  advertising  agent.  In  response  1 
have  told  them  their  advertisements  contain  copy 
that  is  detrimental  to  the  interests  of  the  business 
schools  of  the  United  States. 

We  should  also  protest  at  once  to  publishing 
firms  that  have  published  texts  on  secretarial  prac¬ 
tice  that  use  the  pronoun  ’’she’’  in  speaking  of 
secretaries.  Any  author  should  know  that  where 
men  and  women  are  engaged  in  some  particular 
occupation,  the  masculine  pronoun  is  the  proper 
pronoun  to  use.  It  is  comparable  to  using  ’’man¬ 
kind"  for  both  men  and  women. 

Imagine  the  effect  on  young  men  who  read  a 
text  on  secretarial  practice  that  contains  the  pro¬ 
noun  "she"  throughout.  Is  it  any  wonder  that 
young  men  are  entering  other  types  of  schools, 
in  preference  to  schools  featuring  secretarial  train¬ 
ing,  and  that  industrial  corporations,  insur¬ 
ance  companies,  railroads,  and  other  business  en¬ 
terprises  are  handicapped  because  there  are  insuffi¬ 
cient  young  men  available  for  secretarial  em¬ 
ployment  ! 

If  we  cannot  stop  this  propaganda  we  are  sunk, 
as  far  as  the  enrollment  of  a  sufficient  number 
of  young  men  is  concerned.  It  does  not  make 
any  difference  in  tuition  receipts  whether  schools 
train  young  men  or  young  women,  but  it  makes  a 
vast  difference  to  business  and  the  industrial  cor¬ 
porations  which  we  are  undertaking  to  serve.  We 
must  supply  these  corporations  with  a  sufficient 
number  of  young  men  to  enable  them  to  carry  on 
their  business  in  the  years  to  come.  This  cannot 
be  done  if,  through  the  propaganda  to  which  I 
refer,  young  men  are  constantly  driven  away  from 
acquiring  the  training  and  knowledge  that  the 
industrial  corporations  require  of  their  beginning 
employees. 

Start  a  campaign  at  once  against  "girl”  type¬ 
writer  ads,  "girl”  secretarial  texts,  and  "girl” 
typewriter  salesmen.  They  are  enemies  of  busi¬ 
ness  schools  and  business  education. 

- ♦ - 

NE  of  the  disadvantages  of  an  education 
that  is  almost  always  concerned  with  cur¬ 
rent  events  and  contemporary  ideas  is  that 
it  takes  so  long  to  rediscover  truths  that  were 
once  known  and  have  since  been  forgotten. — 
W''alter  Lippmann. 
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Nutmeg  and  Ginger 

Seventh  of  a  Series  of  Devices  to  Spice  Up  Shorthand  and  Typing  Classes 

CELIA  AVARS  PRIESTLEY 


Shorthand 

What  better  inspiration  could  you 
provide  for  your  learning  group  than 
contact  with  actual  stenographers  in  the 
field?  If  you  have  taught  for  a  number 
of  years,  you  no  doubt  have  as  many  former 
students,  now  practicing  stenographers  and 
secretaries,  as  members  of  your  class.  Most 
of  them  would  be  glad  to  correspond  in 
shorthand  with  a  "little  brother”  or  "little 
sister.” 

Such  shorthand  missives  will  be  carefully 
read,  and  any  bits  of  advice  they  contain 
will  weigh  far  more  heavily  than  textbook 
admonitions.  If  you  haven’t  enough  of  your 
own  graduates,  you  are  certainly  keeping 
up  with  business  sufficiently  to  be  personally 
acquainted  with  a  number  of  office  workers 
who  would  be  glad  to  co-operate. 

Sort  through  your  bureau  drawers; 
lay  aside  the  piece  of  novelty  jewelry 
you  never  wear,  the  trick  mirror  your  nephew 
enjoyed  when  he  was  a  few  years  younger, 
the  mechanical  pencil  you  bought  for  your¬ 
self  the  same  year  you  received  six  of  them 
for  Christmas.  Wrap  and  tie  each  with 
a  long  cord.  Put  all  the  packages  into  a 
box,  with  the  strings  hanging  over  the  edge. 
Display  the  box  in  class,  announcing  that 
the  first  person  to  pass  his  100- word  test 
(or  whatever  they’re  working  for)  may 
have  first  "grab”  from  the  bag.  It  makes 
little  difference  whether  the  packages  be 
expensive  or  cheap — it’s  the  surprise  that 
counts.  Make  the  drawings  a  class  cere¬ 
mony. 

Advanced  students  like  to  report 
speakers;  they  benefit  more  from 
taking  a  school-assembly  speaker’s  address 
in  shorthand  than  from  sitting  at  compara¬ 
tive  inattention.  If  you  can  make  this  work 
optional,  and  still  have  a  large  portion  of 


your  group  doing  it,  you  may  be  sure  your 
shorthand  course  is  not  unpopular.  If  no 
transcription  of  the  notes  is  made,  check 
informally,  either  in  or  out  of  class,  with 
the  members  who  did  the  reporting,  to  sec 
how  well  they  can  read  back. 

Typewriting 

On  the  day  after  you  have  given  an 
important  test,  distribute  different 
colored  papers  to  announce  to  the  whole 
group  the  results  of  each  student’s  test — 
red  for  those  who  wrote  within  a  certain 
error  limit;  green  for  those  who  wrote  above 
a  designated  speed;  blue  for  those  who  ex¬ 
ceeded  a  certain  error  limit,  etc.  Distribution 
will  be  facilitated  if  you  place  each  stu¬ 
dent’s  name  on  his  paper  before  class. 

Write  on  the  board  a  list  of  eight 
or  ten  fairly  familiar  words  which 
the  students  are  to  use  in  typing  meaningful 
sentences.  (Definitions,  instead  of  sentences, 
can  be  used.)  If  your  students  read  short 
hand,  write  the  words  in  shorthand  and  let 
them  type  their  sentences.  Ask  a  few 
writers  to  read  their  papers  to  the  class; 
it  adds  to  the  effectiveness  of  this  drill. 

The  alphabet  can  profitably  be  used 
in  typewriting  drills  for  not  more 
than  5  minutes  once  a  week,  because  it  is 
the  basis  of  almost  all  our  work,  but  it 
should  not  always  be  written  in  the  same 
way.  Let  the  class  learn  to  type  it  back¬ 
ward;  then  put  a  figure  or  a  punctuation 
mark  between  letters.  Divide  the  alphabet 
into  groups  of  two,  three,  or  four  letters 
when  typing  it  either  forward  or  backward. 
Such  drills  must  be  typed  with  the  con¬ 
scious  purpose  of  improving  each  separate 
motion.  They  will  have  to  be  repeated  two 
or  three  times,  merely  to  establish  the  drill 
pattern,  before  any  real  improvement  will 
result. 
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head  of  the  secretarial  depai 


Above:  A  unique  feature  of  the  Bayside  classrooms 
is  the  combination  blackboard  and  clothes  closet.  The 
door  of  the  closet  is  covered  with  the  blackboard  mate¬ 
rial.  Note  the  chalk  rail  with  a  receptacle  for  the 
eraser  attached  to  each  door  underneath  the  rail. 

Lejl:  A  typing  table  with  a  shelf  used  as  a  copy- 
holder  and  space  underneath  the  shelf  for  books  and 
supplies.  This  style  of  table  can  be  adjusted  to  differ¬ 
ent  heights. 

Belou  :  Three  student  reporters  taking  an  assembly 
speech.  Occasions  like  this  are  worth  their  weight  in 
gold  to  the  advanced  shorthand  teacher. 

Facing  page,  at  top:  A  new  kind  of  business  statis¬ 
tical  graph.  Instead  of  saying  it  with  flowers,  this 
executive  prefers  to  set  his  report  to  music!  Here  is 
an  idea  for  those  teachers  who  like  to  display  charts  on 
their  bulletin  boards.  If  you  find  you  can  adapt  this 
kind  of  graph  to  any  activity  tell  us  about  it. 
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The  B.  E.  W.  Bulletin -Board  Service 


IN  the  April  B.E.W.  (pages  659-661)  the 
B.E.W.  Secretarial  Training  survey  an¬ 
nounced  that  its  fourth  inquiry  in  this  nation¬ 
wide  study  would  be  directed  toward  the 
utilization  of  displays  on  bulletin  boards  and 
other  display  space  in  the  school  building. 

Reports  from  the  members  of  the  survey 
thus  far  received  indicate  that  few  teachers 
have  a  definite  year-round  plan  for  the 
effective  utilization  of  this  exceedingly  im¬ 
portant  teaching  aid.  Much  more  can  be 
done  through  this  form  of  visualization  to 
make  the  students  aware  of  actual  business 
procedures  and  standards  and  to  encourage 
them  to  compare  their  own  procedures  and 
standards  with  those  they  must  follow  on 
the  job  after  graduation. 

The  use  of  this  form  of  visual  education 
need  not,  of  course,  be  restricted  to  any  one 
course  or  class  of  students.  It  should  be 
utilized  to  the  maximum  throughout  the  en¬ 
tire  school. 

The  Business  Education  World  is  in¬ 
augurating  with  this  issue  a  bulletin-board 
service,  free  to  its  readers.  Helps  and  hints 
for  attractive  displays  pertinent  to  each 
major  business  subject  will  be  sent  gladly 
upon  request.  Address  the  Bulletin-Board 
Service  Department,  the  Business  Educa¬ 
tion  World,  270  Madison  Avenue,  New 
York  City.  Make  this  department  a  clear¬ 
ing  house  for  displays,  and  send  us  helpful 
suggestions  that  we  can  pass  on  to  others. 
Photographs  of  actual  displays  will  be  par¬ 
ticularly  welcomed. 

We  were  fortunate  enough  recently  to 
visit  one  school  in  our  survey  in  which  the 
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classroom  teaching  literally  flowed  into  the 
corridors  of  the  school  by  means  of  artist¬ 
ically  arranged  displays  that  were  a  constant 
inspiration  to  the  students  and  teachers  as 
they  passed  from  room  to  room  during  the 
school  day.  That  school  is  the  Bayside  High 
School,  of  New  York  City. 

Miss  Clare  M.  Betz,  Secretarial  First  As¬ 
sistant  at  Bayside,  is  an  enthusiastic  believer 
in  the  effectiveness  of  well -organized  and 
well-arranged  displays.  Having  available 
the  services  of  an  excellent  amateur  photog¬ 
rapher,  she  has  had  hundreds  of  photographs 
taken  of  students  at  work  in  the  various 
classes. 

A  few  of  the  photographs  selected  from 
her  bulletin-board  collection  are  reproduced 
here. 

We  noticed  also  that  all  the  signs  in  the 
corridors  had  the  words  both  in  print  and 
in  shorthand.  No  opportunity  to  integrate 
the  classroom  learning  with  the  daily  life 
of  the  students  was  overlooked. 

As  one  of  our  national  advertisers  reminds 
us,  ‘There  is  a  difference!” 

•  •  Officials  of  the  Golden  Gate  Inter¬ 
national  Exposition  probably  have  no  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  special  interest  that  certain 
shorthand  classes  of  the  High  School  of 
Commerce,  San  Francisco,  have  had  in  their 
literature  about  Treasure  Island.  When  the 
department  head  called  for  an  exhibit  of 
classwork  from  the  teachers  of  secretarial 
subjects,  a  most  unexpected  range  of  mate¬ 
rial  appeared.  The  display  on  the  bulletin 
board  of  the  business  department,  pictured 
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here,  is  proof  that  Gregg  func- 
tions  in  ways  that  depart  from  Hr 
the  beaten  path.  The  business  HI  ^ 
department  is  headed  by  Miss  HL^ 

Edith  Black  Hafer.  pH^ 

A  project  undertaken  in  the  I  H  ■ 

second  year  of  shorthand  this  IfH 
year  took  the  form  of  a  forty-  I  H^^ 

page  notebook  dealing  with  the  |  HIT 

great  exposition  which  is  now  j  ‘  * 
in  progress,  and  centering 
around  the  two  bridges  and  J 

Treasure  Island.  The  variety  of 
the  material  and  the  colorful  t 

illustrations  tastefully  arranged 
elicited  much  interest  on  the 
part  of  many  students.  To  say 
that  it  brought  shorthand  to  the 
fore  and  stimulated  students  to  the  point  of 
being  shorthand  conscious  is  certainly  true, 
but  it  also  served  to  depart  from  the  hum¬ 
drum  of  daily  practice. 


The  bulletin  board  material  represents 
work  from  classes  in  all  stages  of  learning 
The  work  was  assembled  by  Miss  Evelyn 
C.  Lyman. 


WS.  SANFORD,  president  of  Sanford 
♦  Brown  Business  College,  of  St. 
Louis,  Missouri,  has  been  honored  by  his 
alma  mater.  Central  Normal  College,  Dan¬ 
ville,  Indiana,  with  the  degree  of  doctor  of 
pedagogy.  Dr.  Sanford  was  recently  elected 
president  of  the  Private  Schools  Department 
of  the  National  Commercial  Teachers  Fed¬ 
eration. 

Sanford  Brown  Business  College,  estab¬ 
lished  in  1866,  is  empowered  by  the  State 
of  Missouri  to  issue  diplomas  and  confer 
degrees  and  is  also  accredited  by  the  Na¬ 
tional  Association  of  Accredited  Commer¬ 
cial  Schools. 


The  National  Commercial  Teachers 
Federatioti  has  selected  the  Hotel  Wil¬ 
liam  Penn,  in  Pittsburgh,  as  headquarters 
for  the  Federation’s  Christmas  meeting. 

The  local  committee  is  headed  by  Dr.  E. 
G.  Miller,  director  of  commercial  education. 
Pittsburgh,  and  president  of  the  Tri-State 
Commercial  Teachers  Association.  Commit¬ 
tee  members  are  Dr.  P.  S.  Spangler,  Duffs- 
Iron  City  College,  Pittsburgh,  and  D.  D. 
Lessenberry',  School  of  Education,  University 
of  Pittsburgh. 

The  president  of  the  N.C.T.F.  is  Ivan 
Chapman,  supervising  director  of  high 
schools,  Detroit. 


^  I  ’  HE  B.E.W.  joins  the  Private  Busi- 
ness  Schools  of  America  in 
celebrating  NATIONAL  BUSINESS 
SCHOOL  WEEK,  June  5-12,  1939, 
inclusive,  and  congratulates  them  in 
the  fine  work  they  have  done — and 
are  doing — for  the  youth  of  America. 
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How  to  Work  in  an  Office 

JESSIE  K.  GRANT 


Editor's  Note — We  are  glad  to  have  the 
opportunity  of  presenting  the  following  outline  of 
a  functional  course  in  secretarial  training,  prepared 
by  Jessie  K.  Grant,  assistant  editor  of  Tax  Digest, 
Los  Angeles, 

A  teacher  who  specializes  in  the  subject  of 
secretarial  practice  has  commented  on  the  outline 
as  follows:  "It  does  not  seem  correct  to  me  that 
all  the  'things  to  do’  should  be  at  the  beginning 
and  all  the  'discussions’  at  the  end  of  the  course.” 
The  editors  agree.  No  doubt  Miss  Grant  intended 
this  outline  to  be  followed  for  content,  rather 
than  for  order;  and  the  content,  we  feel,  i! 
excellent. 


Functionalized  education — learning 

by  doing — is  of  prime  value  in  teaching 
young  people  how  to  earn  a  living.  Espe¬ 
cially  is  this  the  case  in  the  curriculum  of 
commercial  departments,  as  vocational 
courses  are  so  readily  adaptable  to  the  func¬ 
tional  method  of  teaching. 

At  the  completion  of  the  courses  in  the 
commercial  curriculum,  boys  and  girls  are, 
in  many  cases,  at  once  put  to  the  real  test 
of  their  learning.  Can  they  Do.^  If  they 
cannot  do,  they  pass  from  job  to  job  until 
they  pick  up  either  the  glimmerings  of  how 
to  do,  or  they  learn  how  to  get  along  with¬ 
out  doing.  If,  in  our  commercial  courses, 
we  can  teach  them  how  to  do  effectively 
the  things  they  must  do  if  they  are  to  hold 
their  jobs,  how  much  less  trouble  they  will 
have  and  how  much  their  greater  success 
will  redound  to  the  credit  of  our  schools! 

One  field  in  which  the  functionalized 
approach  is  plainly  the  direct  path  to  ac¬ 
complishment  is  the  course  commonly 
called  "Office  Practice,”  which  has  for  its 
objective  the  development  of  those  skills, 
attitudes,  and  behaviors  necessary  to  the 
successful  holding  of  a  job.  In  short,  young 
people  in  such  a  course  must  soon  know 
"How  to  Work  in  an  Office.”  The  follow-* 
ing  program,  which  was  prepared  under  the 
direction  of  Dr.  C,  C.  Crawford,  of  the 
University  of  Southern  California,  is 
planned  as  a  terminal  course  for  students 


in  a  commercial  department  who  have  com¬ 
pleted  or  are  completing  courses  in  type¬ 
writing,  shorthand,  bookkeeping,  and  allied 
business  courses. 

The  foundation  on  which  such  a  course 
would  be  laid  is  the  assumption  that  the 
students  enrolled  therein  either  need  or 
want  to  get  jobs,  positions,  or  work,  either 
as  a  stopgap  before  marriage  or  as  the 
starting  point  of  a  business  career.  Fur¬ 
thermore,  they  should  want:  popularity,  suc¬ 
cess,  money,  travel,  admiration,  advance¬ 
ment,  possibilities  of  further  study  and 
position,  and  many  other  things.  Many  of 
these  aspirations  can  be  fulfilled  in  and 
through  a  job — if  the  person  who  has  the 
job  has  the  necessary  skills,  behaviors,  and 
attitudes. 

A  course  in  "How  to  Work  in  an  Office” 
should  implant  and  develop  these  essential 
skills,  behaviors,  and  attitudes ;  should 
establish  the  pupil’s  confidence  in  his  ability; 
and,  also,  should  present  a  broad  view  of 
what  goes  on  in  an  office. 

Neatness,  punctuality,  accuracy,  and  order¬ 
liness — all  primary  attributes  of  the  success¬ 
ful  office  worker — should  be  stressed 
throughout  the  course. 

The  skills,  attitudes,  and  behaviors  that 
a  beginning  office  worker  should  have 
include: 

How  TO  L^se  a  Typewriter: 

How  to  make  carbon  copies. 

How  to  make  erasures. 

How  to  make  corrections. 

How  to  place  copy  on  a  page. 

How  to  change  typewriter  ribbons. 

How  to  keep  a  typewriter  clean. 

How  to  check  copy:  proofreading;  personal 
checking. 

How  to  make  a  copy  right  the  first  time. 

How  to  be  neat  and  quick. 

How  to  tabulate. 

How  to  Telephone: 

How  to  answer  the  telephone. 

How  to  take  messages  or  orders:  accuracy  of 
spelling  and  numbers;  completeness  of  mes¬ 
sage. 

How  to  give  messages  or  orders. 
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How  to  handle  complaints. 

How  to  make  a  long  distance  call 

How  TO  I'sF  AN  Adding  Machinf; 

How  to  do  addition  mechanically. 

How  to  clear  the  machine. 

How  to  put  in  numbers. 

How  to  get  totals  or  subtotals. 

How  to  check  for  inaccuracies. 

How  TO  Use  a  Mimeograph : 

How  to  make  multicopies  of  typewritten  mate¬ 
rial. 

How  to  cut  stencils. 

How  to  make  corrections. 

How  to  put  stencil  on  mimeograph. 

How  to  slip  sheet. 

How  to  care  for  stencil  after  using. 

How  to  clean  the  machine. 

How  to  operate  machine. 

How  TO  Send  Telegrams: 

How  to  decide  what  kind  of  telegram  to  send. 
How  t«)  be  clear,  though  brief. 

How  TO  Care  for  Mail: 

Ht>w  to  stamp  mail — neatly  in  largest  denomi¬ 
nations  available. 

How  to  weigh  mail. 

How  to  class  mail. 

How  to  send  packages. 

How  to  distribute  office  mail. 

How  TO  Keep  Petty  Cash: 

How  to  use  a  petty  cash  journal. 

How'  to  balance  petty  cash. 

How  TO  File: 

How  to  use  an  alphabetic  file. 

How  to  use  a  numeric  file. 

How  to  use  a  subject  file. 

How  to  decide  the  filing  order — forward  vs. 

backward  in  the  file. 

How  to  be  neat  and  accurate. 

How  TO  Write  Letters: 

How  to  compose  a  business  letter. 

How  to  understand  what  is  dictated — listen  as 
well  as  take  down  notes. 

How  to  punctuate. 

How  to  abbreviate  words. 

How  to  spell. 

How  to  divide  words. 

How  to  set  up  letters. 

How  to  address  envelopes. 

How  TO  Set  Up  Tables. 

How  TO  Prepare  Articles  or  Manuscripts  eor 
THE  Printer. 

How  TO  Bill. 

How  TO  Write  Invoices: 


How  TO  Get  a  Job: 

How  to  locate  and  choose  the  right  employment 
office. 

How  to  use  emphnment  and  school  placement 
offices. 

How  to  apply  for  a  job — letter  and  personal 
request. 

How  to  act  at  a  personal  interview. 

How  to  fill  out  application  blanks — as  com¬ 
pletely  as  possible. 

How  to  select  references— ask  for  permission  to 
use  the  names  of  the  persons  to  whom  you 
refer. 

How  TO  Hold  a  Job: 

How  to  work — work  when  there’s  work  to  be 
done. 

How  to  appear  busy. 

How  to  chew  gum — if  you  must. 

How  to  recognize  and  eliminate  irritating  man¬ 
nerisms. 

How  to  appear  to  be  willing. 

How  TO  Be  Popular: 

How  to  be  friendly  —  Good  Morning!.  .Go4>J 
night!  How  are  you? 

How  to  remember  birthdays  and  holidays. 

How  to  accept  the  job  you  think  someone  else 
should  do. 

How  to  keep  clean  in  the  office. 

How  to  treat  the  bosS  and  the  subbosses. 

How  to  treat  the  fellow  down  below'. 

How  to  accept  the  boss'  jokes — sense  of  humor 
How'  to  behave  at  office  parties. 

How  to  arrange  office  parties. 

How  TO  Advance: 

How'  to  do  your  work  w'ith  understanding. 

How  to  find  the  right  night  schtK)!  to  attend. 
How  to  select  the  right  things  to  study. 

How  to  select  the  right  things  to  read. 

How  to  learn  about  your  job — observation. 
How  to  learn  about  the  business  of  which  your 
job  is  a  part. 

How  TO  Find  Out  About  Words  and 
Grammar: 

How  to  use  a  dictionary. 

How  to  use  the  Thesaurus. 

How  to  find  synonyms  and  antonyms. 

How  to  use  a  standard  source  book  for  grammar. 

How  TO  Find  Out  About  People: 

How  to  use  Who’s  Who. 

How  to  use  trade  publications  and  yearb4M)ks. 
How  to  use  professional  guides. 

How  TO  Find  Out  Facts: 

How  to  use  the  library. 

How  to  use  an  index. 

How  to  use  a  table  of  contents. 

How  to  use  the  World  Almanac. 
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I  low  to  use  government  reports,  as  those  of  the 
Federal  Census  and  those  in  special  fields. 
How  to  locate  and  use  special  industrial  and 
industry  reports. 

How  TO  Budget  Your  Pay: 

How  to  get  the  most  for  your  money. 

How  to  Insure  a  Satisfactory  Pfrsonai. 
Apfearancf: 

How  to  be  clean. 

Htiw  to  dress. 

How  TO  Choose  Wearing  Apparei  : 

How  to  choose  an  all-round  suit  for  a  young 
man. 

How  to  select  basic  office  apparel  for  a  girl. 
How  to  choose  accessories. 

How  TO  Meet  People: 

How  to  receive  people. 

How  to  be  polite. 

How  to  announce  callers. 

How  TO  Use  a  Dictaphone: 

How  to  transcribe  the  dictation. 

How  to  clean  the  records. 

How  Not  to  Behave: 

Smoking. 

Drinking,  at  noon  or  otherwise. 

Chewing  gum. 

Tardiness. 

Sex  appeal  vs.  ability. 

Attitudes. 

How  TO  Weigh  the  Question:  Open  vs.  closed 
shop,  or  should  I  join  a  union? 

How  TO  Get  a  Social  Security  Card: 

How  to  keep  a  record  of  earnings  for  social 
security  purpt)ses. 

How’  to  consider  social  security  in  your  plan  for 
the  future. 

How  TO  Act  When  Out  of  a  Job: 

Refer  back  to  How  to  Get  a  Job. 

How  to  apply  for  unemployment  compensation. 
How  to  get  relief. 

How  to  get  SRA,  WPA,  or  other  similar  jobs. 

How  TO  Be  Self-Confident: 

How  to  know  your  own  ability — test  of  skills, 
such  as  shorthand,  typewriting. 

How  to  have  faith  in  your  personal  appearance. 
How  to  state  your  abilities-^on’t  pretend  to  be 
"World’s  Champion.” 

How  TO  Get  the  Most  Out  of  Your 
Vacation. 


'-T  Hin  A  CHAPI  fiR  of  Pi  Omega  Pi  (II- 
i  linois  State  Normal  University,  Normal, 
Illinois)  was  host  to  three  other  chapters  of 
Pi  Omega  Pi  on  Saturday,  April  22.  Psi 
chapter  of  Whitewater,  Wisconsin;  Epsilon 
chapter  of  Iowa  City,  low-a;  Omega  chapter  of 
Macomb,  Illinois;  and  Theta  chapter  of  Nor¬ 
mal,  of  which  Miss  Mary  D.  Webb  is  the 
sponsor,  spent  the  morning  discussing  the 
achievements  of  the  different  chapters  repre¬ 
sented  and  also  the  possibilities  of  extending 
the  scope  of  their  activities.  A  resolution, 
stating  that  the  members  present  favored  a  na¬ 
tional  publication,  w’as  unanimously  approved 
and  sent  to  the  national  president. 

At  noon  a  luncheon  was  served  to  sixty 
members.  Dr.  J.  M.  Thompson,  director  ot 
the  division  of  commerce  education.  Eastern 
Illinois  State  Teachers  College,  Charleston, 
Illinois,  and  D.  E.  Johnson,  director  of  com¬ 
merce  at  New  Trier  High  School,  Winnetka, 
Illinois,  gave  short  talks  on  commercial  educa¬ 
tion.  Both  Dr.  Thompson  and  Mr.  Johnson 
were  made  honorary  members  of  Theta  chap¬ 
ter  in  the  afternoon.  The  day’s  program  closed 
with  pledge  and  initiation  services  in  w'hich 
six  members  were  added  to  Theta  chapter. 

Alpha  Kappa  chapter  of  Pi  Omega  Pi 
w'as  installed  at  Arkansas  State  College, 
Jonesboro,  on  March  18,  by  the  national  or¬ 
ganizer,  J.  Frances  Henderson,  of  the  com¬ 
mercial  education  department,  Oklahoma  A. 
and  M.  College,  Stillwater. 

Mrs.  Adelaide  Rogers  Gafke,  a  member  of 
Epsilon  chapter.  State  University  of  Iowa, 
assisted  Miss  Henderson  w'ith  tne  installation. 

Pi  Omega  Pi  is  a  national  fraternity  in 
business  education  founded  in  1923.  Most 
of  the  members  consist  of  students  and  alum¬ 
ni  (both  men  and  wmmen)  of  business  edu¬ 
cation  departments  in  teacher-training  insti¬ 
tutions. 


UNIQUE  FEATURE  of  the  department 
of  business  education  of  the  Fullerton 
Junior  College  is  a  state-chartered  bank  operat¬ 
ed  as  a  training  laboratory,  according  to  an 
article  by  L.  O.  Culp,  published  in  the  Cali¬ 
fornia  Journal  of  Secondary  Education. 

"The  accounting  division  keeps  the  records 
for  all  the  associated  student-body  activities 
and  some  administrative  accounts  of  the  Ful¬ 
lerton  Union  High  School  and  Junior  College. 
It  is  to  this  laboratory  that  all  students  who 
wish  placement  assistance  in  the  field  of  book¬ 
keeping  must  go  for  their  apprenticeship 
training.  The  business  that  flows  through  this 
institution  exceeds  $250,000  a  year.” — The 
California  Business  Education  Bulletin,  Jan- 
uary-Fehruary,  1939. 
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The  ABC’s  of  Office  Machines 

ALBERT  STERN 
No.  5 — The  Bookkeeping  Machine 


Editor’s  Note — In  order  to  make  an  intelligent 
selection  of  the  equipment  that  should  be  pur¬ 
chased  for  instructional  purposes,  the  teacher  of 
office  machines  should  have  a  fundamental  under¬ 
standing  of  the  most-used  types  in  each  classifica¬ 
tion,  such  as  adding  machines,  statement  machines, 
bookkeeping  machines,  etc. 

In  his  series,  of  which  this  is  the  fifth  article, 
Mr.  Stern  describes  in  simple,  non-technical 
language  the  purpose  of  the  various  machines, 
with  particular  emphasis  upon  their  value  for 
instructional  purposes. 


Bookkeeping  is  the  art  of  keeping, 
in  figures,  a  record  of  transactions  in 
business. 

This  record  keeping  involves  not  only  the 
proper  entries  of  the  amounts  involved, 
but  also  the  operations  of  addition  and 
subtraction.  With  pen-and-ink  bookkeep¬ 
ing,  as  a  rule,  the  entries  are  made  in 
bound  books. 

There  are  two  definite  phases  to  this  rec¬ 
ord  keeping:  the  writing  of  amounts  in 
proper  columns,  then  the  balancing  of 
these  amounts,  by  means  of  addition  and  sub¬ 
traction. 

A  bookkeeping  machine  is  an  adding¬ 
subtracting  machine  with  a  wide  carriage 
and  a  calendar  feature,  having  certain  de¬ 
vices  that  make  the  carriage  move  auto¬ 
matically  into  the  positions  for  printing. 
As  a  rule,  by  operating  the  necessary  keys, 
the  machine  carriage  may  be  put  in  the  debit 
position,  credit  position,  etc. 

As  a  rule,  also,'  bookkeeping  machines 
have,  in  addition  to  all  this,  a  device  for 
holding  totals  until  needed.  They  also  have 
more  than  one  adding  machine  under  the 
one  keyboard  for  transferring  such  totals 
from  one  column  to  another  when  necessary. 

When  posting  with  a  bookkeeping  ma¬ 
chine,  a  bound  book  is  not  used.  Instead, 
loose-leaf  cards,  called  ledger  cards,  prop¬ 
erly  identified  and  arranged,  are  inserted 
into  the  carriage.  The  machine  is  equipped 


with  a  calendar  feature,  so  that  it  can  be 
used  as  a  statement  machine. 

Bookkeeping  machines  may  be  operated 
by  electric  motors  to  save  time  and  effort. 
There  are  various  classifications  of  book¬ 
keeping  machines. 

Bookkeeping  machines  may  b>e  classified 
in  two  types,  according  to  keyboard. 

Examples  of  the  ten-key  type  (Figure  3) 
are  the  Sundstrand  and  the  Dalton.  The  Bur¬ 
roughs  and  the  Monroe  have  the  selective 
keyboard  (Figure  2).  (These  keyboards 
were  described  in  the  article  on  adding 
machines,  in  the  B.E.W.  for  January,  1939, 
page  411.) 

Bookkeeping  machines  may  be  equipped 
with  typewriters.  There  are  three  divisions 
of  this  group:  with  ten  figure  keys  (Figure 
1),  as  the  Burroughs  typewriter-bookkeep¬ 
ing;  with  the  selective  keyboard  (Figure  4), 
as  the  National  bookkeeping  machine;  and 
with  removable  accumulators,  as  the  Rem¬ 
ington  and  the  Underwood. 

There  are  also  punched-card  recording 
machines,  as  the  Hollerith,  made  by  In¬ 
ternational  Business  Machines  Corporation, 
and  the  Powers,  made  by  Remington-Rand. 
Inc. 
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How  long  does  it  take  to  boil  a  3- 
minute  egg?  Obviously,  3  minutes. 
Like  so  many  other  "obvious”  things, 
we  must  use  considerable  caution  in  accept¬ 
ing  its  "obviousness." 

The  New  York  Times  report  of  the  first 
flight  of  the  Clipper  to  the  Azores  tells  us 
that  the  steward  radioed  a  distance  of  1,700 
miles,  asking,  "How  long  should  I  co6k  a 
3-minute  egg  at  an  altitude  of  8,100  feet?” 
The  answer  is  that  at  8,100  feet  you  cook 
a  3-minute  egg  for  12  minutes.  Why?  Be¬ 
cause  at  that  altitude  water  boils  at  a  lower 
temperature  and  therefore  it  requires  more 
minutes  of  the  lower  temperature  to  cook  the 
egg- 

This  yielding  to  the  obvious  does  more 
damage  to  our  teaching  procedures  than 
any  other  one  factor.  Obviously,  it  is 
easier  to  write  on  a  typewriter  by  looking  at 
the  keys  and  poking  with  one  finger  than 
it  is  not  to  look  and  to  use  eight  fingers  and 
one  thumb.  Obviously,  the  best  way  to  get 
perfect  work  from  typing  pupils  is  to  accept 
nothing  but  perfect  work.  Obviously,  the 
sooner  we  start  transcription  on  the  type¬ 
writer,  the  sooner  the  pupil  will  have  a  high 
transcription  speed.  .  .  . 

The  things  that  were  "obvious”  thirty 
years  ago  don’t  seem  so  obvious  now.  Our 
difficulty,  however,  is  in  determining  which 
of  the  "obvious”  things  today  are  really  ob¬ 
vious  and  which  are  only  apparently  ob¬ 
vious.  Never  be  more  cautious  in  evaluating 
teaching  procedures  than  when  something 
seems  "obviously”  right  or  wrong.  Remem¬ 
ber  the  3-minute  egg  that  took  12  minutes 
to  cook ! 

•  •  If  you  were  living  on  a  limited  budget, 
would  you  spend  all  your  week’s  f(X)d  allow¬ 
ance  for  caviar  on  Monday  and  starve  for 
the  rest  of  the  week?  Or  would  you  buy 


all  the  essentials  of  your  diet  first  and  then 
enjoy  such  luxuries  as  the  rest  of  the  money 
would  provide? 

When  we  teachers  are  training  stenog¬ 
raphers,  should  we  allow'  the  necessar)’  time 
for  the  achievement  of  technical  proficiency 
and  spend  the  rest  of  our  time  in  an  attempt 
to  improve  the  pupil’s  character  traits  or 
should  we  start  on  his  character  traits  and 
use  any  time  we  have  left  for  the  technical 
subjects? 

These  are,  of  course,  two  extremes  but  it 
certainly  seems  to  me  that  the  technical  sub¬ 
jects  are  the  more  important  and  must  be 
given  precedence  if  there  is  any  lack  of  time. 
Under  ideal  conditions,  we  should  have  time 
for  both  the  technical  subjects  and  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  desirable  character  traits. 

Yes,  I  know'  all  about  those  statistics  show¬ 
ing  that  90  per  cent  of  employees  discharged 
are  discharged  because  of  deficiencies  in 
character  traits  rather  than  deficiencies  in 
technical  skill.  But  let  us  stop  to  think 
why  this  is  so.  It  is  very  easy  to  test  an 
applicant’s  proficiency.  It  is  almost  impos¬ 
sible  to  tell  much  about  an  applicant’s  char¬ 
acter  traits  before  employment. 

Furthermore,  without  adequate  technical 
proficiency,  the  applicant  never  even  gets  a 
chance  at  the  job,  no  matter  how  meritori¬ 
ous  may  be  his  character  traits.  After  get¬ 
ting  the  job  on  the  basis  of  his  technical  pro¬ 
ficiency,  he  must  hold  the  job  by  the  com¬ 
bination  of  technical  skill  and  desirable  char¬ 
acter  traits. 

Because,  in  general,  only  technically  pro¬ 
ficient  candidates  are  employed  in  the  first 
place,  the  great  percentage  of  discharges 
should  be  for  poor  character  traits  rather 
than  for  lack  of  technical  skill — and  the  sta¬ 
tistics  bear  out  this  theory'. 

Professor  Nichols  suggested  an  interest¬ 
ing  thought  that  hadn’t  occurred  to  me  and 
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tnat  makes  technical  prohciency  seem  even 
more  necessary  and  important.  He  sug¬ 
gested  that,  in  many  cases,  deficiencies  in 
technical  skill  bring  to  light  deficiencies  in 
chaiacter  traits.  Because  the  new  employee 
fails  in  some  technical  skill  and,  therefore, 
must  be  corrected,  the  employer  discovers 
that  the  employee  cannot  take  correction 
properly. 

No  matter  how  you  look  at  it,  the  tech¬ 
nical  skill  is  of  the  first  importance  in  get¬ 
ting  the  job  and,  therefore,  should  be  given 
first  place  in  preparing  for  the  job.  By  all 
means,  let  us  have  all  the  character  develop¬ 
ment  we  can  find  time  for  without  having 
to  starve  our  time  for  technical  preparation. 
In  this  connection,  I  want  to  call  attention 
to  the  excellent  article  in  the  May,  1939, 
Sews  Letter  explaining  why  character  traits 
may  often  be  developed  most  effectively 
through  the  discipline  involved  in  skill  de¬ 
velopment. 

•  •  Recently  I  had  a  good  suggestion  along 
these  lines  from  William  Haines,  super¬ 
visor  of  commercial  education  in  Wilming¬ 
ton,  Delaware.  He  wondered  whether  we 
might  not  do  some  good  by  calling  our  high 
school  courses  "secretarial  courses"  instead  of 
"stenographic  courses.”  His  idea  is  that 
this  gives  us  a  better  chance  to  emphasize 
to  the  pupils  the  necessity  for  desirable  char¬ 
acter  traits.  The  psychological  effect  on  the 
pupils  ought  to  be  good  because  they  always 
want  to  be  secretaries.  This  change  in  no¬ 
menclature  might  well  prove  a  simple  way  of 
keeping  before  their  eyes  the  necessity  for 
developing  those  desirable  character  traits 
that  are  the  marks  of  a  secretary. 

•  •  Some  of  my  wonderings  I  keep  to  my¬ 
self  until  I  find  eminent  authority  for  them 
because  they  seem  to  shock  people  too  much 
when  I  advance  them  as  my  own.  One  of 
them  is  embodied  in  this  quotation  from  the 
New  York  Times  account  of  an  interview' 
with  George  Bernard  Shaw': 

I  have  always  believed  in  doing  what  came  easy 
to  me.  I  wanted  to  be  a  painter  at  one  time  and 
at  another  time  a  musician.  Probably  if  I  had 
tried  desperately  hard,  I  should  have  made  a 
third-rate  painter.  As  it  is,  playwriting  has 


always  come  easy  to  me.  People  ought  to  do 
what  comes  easy  to  them.  Too  many  people 
struggle  with  things  that  are  difficult  for  them 
and  that  they've  no  business  trying  to  do. 

Of  course,  I  remember  Demosthenes  and 
others  who  have  conquered  great  handicaps. 
In  general,  however,  I  thoroughly  agree  with 
Mr.  Shaw  and  have  always  had  this  same 
idea.  Why  try  to  be  a  third-rate  painter 
when  you  could  be  a  first-rate  playwright? 
Why  try  to  be  a  third-rate  stenographer  when 
you  could  be  a  first-rate  bookkeeper?  Why 
try  to  be  a  third-rate  pianist  when  you  could 
become  a  first-rate  shorthand  writer? 

Now  that  I  have  Mr.  Shaw’s  backing  in 
this  matter,  I  shall  welcome  controversy! 


In  the  Gregg  Writer  for  November,  1905, 
I  find  that  in  a  contest  for  public  stenog¬ 
raphers,  the  typists  typed  for  60  minutes 
from  dictation.  The  winner  was  Paul 
Munter,  who  typed  4,945  words  in  the  hour, 
with  223  errors.  The  "runner-up”  was  Mrs. 
Gertrude  Adler,  who  typed  4,224  words  with 


•  •  And  this  reminds  me  that  recently  I 
have  been  reading  over  the  early  volumes  of 
the  Gregg  Writer — 1905  to  1912.  These 
magazines  were  published  just  before  I  took 
up  the  study  of  shorthand  and  typewriting. 
At  first  I  was  continually  amazed  to  find 
that  I  know  so  many  of  those  whose  names 
and  pictures  appeared  in  these  early  volumes 
of  the  Gregg  Writer.  Gradually,  though, 
I  decided  that  the  reason  must  be  that  the 
pupils  who  had  the  natural  aptitude  for 
shorthand  and  typewriting  that  carried  them 
to  early  success  were,  of  course,  the  ones 
who  come  to  the  top  later. 

When  your  pupil  shows  a  natural  bent 
for  something,  encourage  him.  If  he  is  a 
good  typist,  but  a  poor  shorthand  writer,  en¬ 
courage  him  to  become  a  top-notch  typist. 
If  a  good  shorthand  writer,  but  a  poor  typist, 
encourage  him  to  develop  his  shorthand. 
Perhaps  he  will  become  a  shorthand  reporter 
and  never  need  to  be  a  very  good  typist! 

Encourage  your  pupils  to  do  the  things 
they  can  do  best  because  those  are  the  things 
in  which  they  have  a  reasonable  chance  of 
becoming  good  enough  to  get  on  the  upper 
rungs  of  that  particular  ladder. 
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"only”  147  errors.  The  only  contestant 
making  an  accuracy  record  that  sounds  at  all 
like  those  to  which  we  have  become  ac¬ 
customed  was  Florence  Spaeth,  who  wrote 
3,533  words  with  only  32  errors.  In  those 
days,  5  words  were  deducted  as  a  penalty 
for  each  error  instead  of  10  words.  If  that 
contest  had  been  held  today,  Miss  Spaeth 
would  have  been  the  winner.  If  she  is 
still  interested,  I  hope  that  may  be  some  con¬ 
solation  to  her! 

In  an  interview  printed  in  the  Gregg 
W^riter  for  December,  1905,  Mr.  Munter 
said: 


I  d(»  not  believe  the  highest  speed  on  the 
machine  can  be  attained  except  by  the  use  of 
all  four  fingers,  but  think  the  way  to  become  a 
rapid  operator  is  not  so  much  by  learning  little 
mechanical  devices,  such  as  having  a  rigid  ortho¬ 
dox  fingering  for  every  word,  ...  as  by  acquiring 
a  faculty  for  nervous  concentration  while  at  the 
machine  .  .  .  and  living  for  the  nonce  only  in 
one’s  finger  tips. 

The  significance  of  this  statement,  of 
course,  is  in  the  implication  that  there  must 
have  been  debate  as  to  the  use  of  all  four 
fingers  of  each  hand  or,  of  course,  Mr. 
Munter  would  not  have  mentioned  the  mat¬ 
ter. 


University  of  Southern  California 
To  Offer  New  Four -Year  Secretarial  Course 


The  University  of  Southern  California, 
Los  Angeles,  wdll  institute  a  new  four- 
year  secretarial  program  in  the  fall,  with 
shorthand  and  typewriting  offered  for  full 
credit.  Personal  typewriting  classes  will  also 
be  organized.  Dr.  Earl  G.  Blackstone,  in 
charge  of  the  graduate  training  program  for 
commercial  teachers,  describes  the  new  pro¬ 
gram  as  follows: 

In  addition  to  about  twenty-seven  hours 
of  special  secretarial  techniques,  there  is  a 
group  of  about  fifty  hours  in  liberal  arts, 
including  economics,  philosophy,  social 
science,  voice,  diction,  music  and  art,  and 
a  group  of  about  forty  hours  of  background 
of  business  subjects,  such  as  business  law, 
accounting,  etc. 

It  is  our  plan  to  contact  personnel  mana¬ 
gers  (and  we  have  already  had  very  fine 
response),  asking  them  to  take  our  girls 
during  the  summer  between  the  junior  and 
senior  year  as  stenographers,  so  that  the 
girls  may  learn  something  about  the  busi¬ 
ness,  become  acquainted  with  the  specific 
vocabulary,  and  give  the  personnel  director 
a  chance  to  judge  of  their  poise,  personality, 
and  attitude. 

Furthermore,  during  that  summer  each 
girl  is  to  be  given  all  possible  information 
about  the  specific  industry  in  the  form  of 
books,  magazines,  periodicals,  office  manu¬ 


als,  and  the  like,  which  she  will  study 
intensively  in  the  directed  business-practice 
course  in  the  senior  year. 

At  the  close  of  the  senior  year  she  is 
to  be  taken  back  into  the  industry',  probably 
as  a  stenographer  again,  and  then  promoted 
into  secretarial  work  as  fast  as  circumstances 
permit.  Tentatively,  we  are  setting  a  year 
as  the  maximum  time  for  promotion,  with 
the  suggestion  that  she  be  sent  back  to  us 
for  placement  elsewhere  if  she  has  not  been 
able  to  advance  in  that  time. 

The  faculty  of  the  college  of  commerce 
seem  to  approve  this  idea  thoroughly,  and 
many  of  them  have  told  me  that  students 
majoring  in  merchandising,  accounting,  and 
other  fields  will  be  urged  to  take  shorthand 
and  typing  as  their  electives,  to  serve  as 
stepping  stones  to  other  types  of  jobs. 

At  our  recent  vocational-placement  con¬ 
ference,  a  number  of  personnel  directors 
told  the  student  body  that  shorthand  and 
typing  were  being  required  of  practically 
all  people  entering  their  organizations,  and 
that  they  were  particularly  anxious  to  find 
young  men  with  such  training. 

This  demand  for  male  stenographers  is 
accented  in  a  master’s  thesis  being  written 
by  Miss  Marie  George,  who  finds  a  steady 
and  increasing  market  for  men  with  secre¬ 
tarial  and  stenographic  training. 
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Promoting  Adult  Distributive  Classes 

PEARCE  C.  KELLEY,  Ph,D. 

State  Co-ordinator  of  Distributive  Occupations,  University  of  Arkansas 


Distributive  education,  under  the 
provisions  of  the  George-Deen  Act, 
had  had  slightly  over  one  year  of 
experience  up  to  January  1,  1939.  Reports 
from  twenty-five  states  showed  an  average 
of  13.2  months  during  which  the  reporting 
states  had  been  organizing  and  promoting 
classes  in  distributive  education.  This  rep¬ 
resents  a  combined  total  of  27,5  years  of 
experience,  from  which  we  should  be  able 
to  learn  something  of  value. 

As  one  might  expect,  the  vast  majority 
of  classes  organized  so  far  have  been  for 
persons  employed  in  retailing.  Of  a  total 
of  1,160  reimbursable  evening  school 
classes,  1,021,  or  88  per  cent,  have  been  in 
retailing;  52,  in  wholesaling;  80,  for  service 
establishments;  and  7,  in  "other”  distribu¬ 
tive  fields,  including  some  mixed  retail  and 
wholesale  classes. 

Although  retailing  probably  represents 
the  logical  starting  point  for  these  classes, 
the  other  fields  should  not  be  slighted. 
Wholesaling,  for  example,  may  exert  a  pow¬ 
erful  influence  on  the  retail  field,  for  better 
or  worse.  We  should  not  forget  the  experi¬ 
ence  of  the  late  middle  tw'enties,  when 
wholesalers  were  found  to  be  about  as  much 
in  need  of  outside  assistance  as  were  retail¬ 
ers.  Nor  should  we  lose  sight  of  the  fact 
that  nearly  as  large  a  proportion  of  the  con¬ 
sumer’s  budget  today  goes  to  the  service 
fields  as  to  retail  purchases  of  tangible  com¬ 
modities. 

Retail  courses  have  received  undue  em¬ 
phasis,  partly  because  of  the  relative  ease 
of  starting  such  courses,  or  greater  familiar¬ 
ity  with  the  field ;  and  partly  because  so  few 
people  realize  the  importance  of  the  other 
distributive  fields. 

Ranked  in  order  of  importance,  the 
organizations  most  helpful  in  promoting 
adult  distributive  classes  were  found  to  be; 


Local  merchants’  associations 
Chambers  of  Commerce 
Local  trade  asscKiations 
State  trade  associations 
Civic  clubs 

Educational  committees  of  schools 
Labor  unions 

Other  employee  organizations 
Women’s  clubs 

State  and  local  trade  associations  were 
almost  tied,  with  a  difference  of  only  1 
point  out  of  95  on  a  weighted  rank  scale. 

Local  merchants’  associations  are  often 
affiliated  with  the  chamber  of  commerce,  so 
the  high  ranking  given  to  these  two  organi¬ 
zations  together  is  especially  significant. 
Does  it  substantiate  the  charge,  often  made, 
that  trade  associations  are  in  reality  more 
interested  in  aggressive  tactics  against  out¬ 
siders  than  in  elevating  the  standards  of 
their  members  through  education.^  Or  does 
it  indicate  that  the  chambers  of  commerce 
and  local  merchants’  associations  are  the 
organizations  most  interested  in  vocational 
courses  as  a  "community  program”  ?  Ala¬ 
bama  and  Arkansas  reported  that,  in  many 
communities,  chambers  of  commerce  had 
appointed  subcommittees  to  work  with  the 
distributive-education  officials. 

On  a  rank-weighting  basis,  civic  clubs 
rated  56;  local  merchants’  associations,  143; 
and  women’s  clubs,  5.  Why.^  Civic  clubs 
usually  number  among  their  membership 
the  outstanding  business  leaders  of  the  com¬ 
munity.  Many  publicity  campaigns  are 
made  through  speeches  at  civic  club  meet¬ 
ings. 

The  thought  arises  that  vocational  educa¬ 
tion  is  serious  business,  not  entirely  in 
keeping  with  the  atmosphere  of  many  of 
these  luncheons.  Civic  clubs  are  excellent 
agencies  for  good  fellowship  and  for  pro¬ 
moting  many  types  of  community  projects, 
but  apparently  they  have  not  yet  embraced 
distributive  education  as  a  community  proj- 
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cct.  riic  tivic  tlubs  in  Arkansas,  however, 
have  really  helped  us  in  our  efforts  to 
organize  and  promote  the  distributive- 
education  program. 

I  am,  seemingly,  in  the  minority  concern¬ 
ing  another  point— the  importance  of 
women’s  clubs  in  promoting  distributive 
education.  Women’s  clubs  should  be  an 
important  factor  in  organizing  and  promot¬ 
ing  the  program  because  they  are  the  orga¬ 
nized  representatives  of  one  of  the  three 
major  interest  groups  —  employers,  em¬ 
ployees,  and  consumers — that  stand  to  bene¬ 
fit  most  by  the  results  of  distributive 
education. 

In  Arkansas,  the  consumer  interest  is 
always  taken  into  account  in  our  distributive- 
education  efforts.  We  plan  to  expanil  this 
phase  of  the  work  as  rapidly  as  ‘circum¬ 
stances  permit,  because  we  believe  that 
better  merchandising  benefits  all. 

In  view'  of  the  important  place  (xcupied 
by  state  advisory  committees  in  the  field 
of  trade  and  industrial  education,  it  is  sig¬ 
nificant  that  twelve  states  report  making 
no  use  of  a  state  advisory  committee  for 
their  distributive  programs.  A  few’  states 
make  limited  use  of  such  committees,  and 
others  plan  to  do  so.  Eighteen  states,  how'- 
ever,  use  local  advisory  committees;  and,  on 
the  whole,  have  found  them  to  be  helpful, 
especially  for  limited  duties  such  as  program 
promotion,  getting  action  from  the  school 
board,  and  giving  advice. 

Twelve  states  make  some  use  of  mer¬ 
chants’  institutes  or  leader-training  confer¬ 
ences;  two  states,  in  large  cities  only.  Four 
states  reported  none  used.  In  general,  the 
remarks  are  more  favorable  to  these  agencies 
than  to  any  of  the  others  mentioned  by  the 
state  officials. 

Although  few  states  use  employee  organi¬ 
zations,  the  majority  find  retail  employees 
to  be  very  helpful  in  promoting  certain 
aspects  of  their  program.  Employees  were 
reported  by  thirteen  states  as  being  useful 
in  promoting  and  publicizing  courses,  and 
by  eighteen  in  advising  on  course  content. 
Employees  are  helpful  also  in  selling  the 
program  to  the  management,  securing  addi¬ 
tional  enrollments,  prodding  management 
into  action,  getting  information  not  other¬ 


wise  available,  facilitating  contact  with  clerks 
through  group  meetings,  and  assisting  in 
providing  funds  and  meeting  places. 

Experience  in  Arkansas  indicates  that  em¬ 
ployees  can  be  helpful  in  connection  with 
nearly  all  phases  of  the  program.  We  are 
at  present  in  the  process  of  organizing  em¬ 
ployee  clubs  or  committees  in  many  cities 
solely  for  facilitating  the  promotion  of  the 
evening  distributive-training  program.  Indi¬ 
vidual  employees,  many  times,  have  con¬ 
tributed  invaluable  assistance. 

Although  the  vocational  acts  distinctly 
encourage  the  "promotion”  of  vocational  I 

education,  and  many  state  plans  permit  the 
use  of  paid  advertising,  very  few  states  are  ' 
making  use  of  paid  advertising  in  promoting 
their  programs.  Only  seven  states  report  the 
use  of  direct  mail;  three  each  of  new'spapers, 
posters,  placards,  and  bulletins;  and  one 
each  of  radio  and  usual  announcements. 
Probably,  several  officials  did  not  interpret 
the  use  of  direct  mail  and  bulletins  to  mean 
paid  advertising. 

Paid  advertising  ordinarily  is,  and  should 
be,  used  only  when  it  is  more  economical 
or  effective  than  the  more  costly  methods 
involving  personal  contact.  It  may  also  be 
used  to  supplement  personal  visits  or  to 
make  them  more  effective.  The  cost  of  any 
form  of  public  education  should  always 
receive  serious  consideration.  Advertising  | 

should  unquestionably  be  used  if  it  can  aid  1 

in  promoting  distributive  education  more  t 

economically  than  unaided  personal  contacts 
and  free  publicity. 

In  Arkansas  we  are  conducting  some  ex-  1 

periments  to  determine  the  relative  expense  j 

and  effectiveness  of  various  forms  of  pro-  | 

motion,  including  free  publicity  and  paid  1 

advertising.  On  the  basis  of  rather  limited  j 

experience  thus  far,  we  have  some  reason  j 

for  the  belief  that  direct  advertising  more  | 

than  pays  for  itself  in  terms  of  alternate  j 

costs.  I 

In  this  connection,  it  would  be  a  good  j 
idea  for  all  who  are  concerned  with  admin-  1 
istering  the  distributive-education  program 
to  keep  careful  records  of  the  various 
methods  and  types  of  promotion  used  and  ) 
endeavor  to  measure  their  cost  and  effective-  f 
ness.  In  so  doing  we  shall  be  making  an  I 
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effort  to  apply  the  principles  of  scientific 
sales  management  to  the  promotion  of  the 
distributive-education  program. 

For  adult  vocational  classes  composed  of 
employed  persons,  the  students  themselves 
are  one  of  the  best  sources  of  information 
regarding  certain  aspects  of  the  program. 
Data  obtained  from  persons  enrolled  in  the 
classes  are  useful  in  measuring  the  effective¬ 
ness  of  methods  used,  as  well  as  in  suggest¬ 
ing  plans  for  the  future.  Of  course,  only 
persons  who  have  enrolled  in  these  classes 
are  reached  by  this  method,  although  it 
should  be  equally  valuable  to  reach,  in  some 
way,  those  whom  promotional  efforts  failed 
to  motivate. 

One  way  of  determining  the  effectiveness 
of  different  promotional  methods  is  to  use 
many  of  them  in  the  same  promotion  and 
then  survey  the  results.  We  did  this  in 
Little  Rock,  where  our  Evening  Distributive 
School — consisting  of  eight  courses  in  re¬ 
tailing  subjects — was  promoted  by  every 
method  except  the  use  of  paid  advertising 
and  placards.  Direct  mail  was  used  mod¬ 
erately.  The  chamber  of  commerce,  retail 
merchants’  committee,  local  trade  associa¬ 
tions,  and  other  organizations  co-operated 
actively.  Executives  in  the  larger  stores  were 
especially  active  in  organizing  and  publiciz¬ 
ing  the  program. 

When  the  first  semester  of  twelve  weeks 
was  approximately  two-thirds  over,  postal 
cards  were  distributed  in  each  class  by  the 
teacher;  and  students  were  encouraged  to 
indicate  by  a  check  their  answers  to  a  ques¬ 
tion  concerning  the  promotion  of  the  pro¬ 
gram.  The  question  was: 

Through  which  of  the  following  did  you 
find  out  about  these  courses:  newspapers?  [H 
store  executives  ?  Q]  other  employees  ?  Q 
other  sources?  Q 

No  identification  was  used.  The  cards 
were  addressed  to  the  state  co-ordinator  of 
distributive  occupations  and  the  answers 
were  tabulated  in  his  office.  More  than  one 
hundred  returns  were  received  promptly, 
and  those  that  were  received  later  did  not 
change  the  results  in  any  w'ay. 

Store  executives  were  most  helpful  in  in¬ 
forming  students  about  the  courses;  54  per 
cent  of  the  students  reported  this  source. 


Store  meetings  came  next,  with  32  per  cent; 
other  employees,  14  per  cent;  newspapers, 

10  per  cent  ;  and  other  sources,  18  per  cent. 

The  "other”  sources  included  talks  by 
the  state  co-ordinator,  the  Little  Rock  Tiger 
(school  paper),  friends,  government  mail, 
and  miscellaneous  bulletins  and  circular 
letters  from  the  office  of  the  state  co¬ 
ordinator.  Eleven  per  cent  reported  two 
sources;  8  per  cent  three;  and  2  per  cent, 
four  or  more. 

Short  unit  courses,  ranging  in  duration 
from  a  few  days  to  twelve  or  more  weeks, 
and  developed  to  meet  immediate  and  recog¬ 
nized  needs,  are  undoubtedly  the  most  popu¬ 
lar  and  justifiable  at  the  present  time.  Our 
aim,  however,  should  be  a  complete  program 
of  training  in  all  the  major  distributive 
fields.  Several  states,  among  them  Arkansas 
and  Alabama,  are  already  working  on  such 
a  program. 

- 41 - 

Alpha  chapter  of  Delta  Pi  Epsilon,  fra¬ 
ternity  for  graduate  students  in  business 
education,  held  its  spring  initiation  on  April 
28  at  the  Hotel  Collingwood  in  New  York. 
Fourteen  initiates  came  into  the  organization. 
Raymond  C.  Goodfellow',  director  of  com¬ 
mercial  education,  New’ark,  New  Jersey,  be¬ 
came  an  honorary  member. 

New’  officers  for  the  chapter  were  elected 
for  the  year,  as  follow’s: 

President:  M.  H.  Freeman.  West  Side  High 
School,  Newark. 

Vice-President :  Sophie  Shimko,  Girls  Commer¬ 
cial  High  School,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Recording  Secretary:  Gladys  Huber  Seale,  Wad- 
leigh  High  School,  New  York. 

Corresponding  Secretary:  Gilbert  Kahn,  South 
Side  High  School,  Newark. 

Treasurer:  Milton  Olsen,  High  School,  Lyn- 
br<M)k,  New  York. 

Historian:  John  J.  Gress,  Hofstra  College, 
Hempstead,  Long  Island. 

A  Correction 

TN  the  B.  E.  W.  Summer  School  Directory, 
published  in  the  April  issue,  the  University 
of  Arkansas  was  incorrectly  listed  as  State 
College.  The  supervisor  of  business  education 
in  the  College  of  Business  Administration  of 
this  University  is  Mrs.  Pearl  E.  Green,  whose 
name  is  similar  to  that  of  the  department 
head  of  the  Business  Education  Department 
in  the  State  Teachers  College  at  Conw  ay,  Ar¬ 
kansas,  Mrs.  Pearl  Greene. 
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Significant  and  Interesting  Events  in  Education 

Excerpts  from  Washington  News  Letter,  issued  by 
the  Educational  Press  Association  of  America 


Legislation 

Got  ernment  reorganization  and  education.  Three 
educational  agencies  involved  in  President  Roose¬ 
velt’s  Reorganization  Plan  No.  1 — the  Office  of 
Education,  the  National  Youth  Administration, 
and  the  Civilian  Conservation  Corps — are  to  be 
consolidated  with  the  United  States  Employment 
Service,  the  Public  Health  Service,  and  the  Social 
Security  Board,  in  a  Federal  Security  Agency, 
headed  by  a  Federal  Security  Administrator.  Like 
the  other  new  agencies  under  the  plan,  this  one 
will  be,  apparently,  tantamount  to  a  new  govern¬ 
ment  department. 

The  fourth  educational  agency,  the  Education 
and  Training  Section  of  the  Works  Progress  Ad¬ 
ministration,  will  be  transferred  with  the  remainder 
of  the  WPA  (except  for  the  NY  A)  to  a  Federal 
Works  Agency. 

Most  epochal  of  the  shifts  from  a  historical 
viewpoint  is  that  of  the  Office  of  Education. 
Created  in  1867  as  an  independent  department,  it 
has  been,  since  1869,  a  part  of  the  Department  of 
the  Interior.  In  1933  it  absorbed  the  Federal 
Board  for  Vocational  Education,  created  as  an 
independent  agency  by  the  Smith-Hughes  Act. 
Widely  commented  upon  at  the  time  was  the 
assignment  of  the  National  Youth  Administration 
to  the  WPA  instead  of  the  Office  of  Education, 
but  the  two  will  now  be  together  under  the  new 
plan.  The  CCC  education  program  has,  from  the 
first,  been  under  the  direction  of  the  Office  of 
Education. 

Most  uncertain  of  the  shifts  in  its  future  conse¬ 
quences  is  that  of  the  Education  and  Training 
Section  of  the  WPA  to  the  Federal  Works  Agency. 
Internal  reorganization  of  the  WPA  has  been  go¬ 
ing  on  since  the  appointment  of  Col.  F.  C.  Har¬ 
rington  as  Administrator,  and  has  involved  the 
creation  of  a  division  of  Professional  and  Service 
Projects,  with  Mrs.  Florence  S.  Kerr  in  charge,  as 
Assistant  WPA  Administrator. 

Under  the  new  plan  these  activities  are  shunted 
into  a  group  of  construction  and  other  labor 
projects,  arousing  speculation  as  to  a  further  shift 
in  the  future  or  a  possible  diminution  of  such 
activities. 

Activities 

Job  openings  increased.  An  Associated  Press 
survey  of  more  than  fifty  colleges  was  reported  on 
April  15,  showing  far  better  employment  pros¬ 
pects  for  this  year's  June  graduates  than  existed 
last  year.  Estimates  were  obtained  from  place¬ 
ment  officers  and  other  officials,  a  majority  of 
whom  claimed  there  is  an  increased  demand  from 
business  firms,  though  not  as  great  in  many  in¬ 


stances  as  in  1937.  Some  areas  indicated  calls 
for  graduates  have  doubled  since  last  year. 
Others  were  less  optimistic. 

New  radio  series.  Early  in  May,  the  United 
States  Office  of  Education  announced  a  new  series 
of  radio  programs  named  “Democracy  in  Action.” 

It  may  be  heard  over  the  Columbia  Broadcasting 
System  at  2  p.m.,  EDST,  each  Sunday.  Scripts 
are  being  written  by  Merrill  Dennison,  with  the 
co-operation  of  fifty  Federal  agencies  and  the 
United  States  New  York  World  s  Fair  Committee. 
One  purpose  of  the  series  is  "to  promote  wider 
understanding  of  the  processes  and  fundamentals 
of  the  Federal  government.” 

Meetings 

June  19-22:  National  Conference  on  Visual 
Education,  Chicago. 

July  2-6:  National  Education  Association,  San 
Francisco. 

August  6-11:  World  Federation  of  Education 
Association,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Brazil. 

August  13-17:  World  Congress  on  Education 
for  DemcKracy,  New  York  City. 

Publications 

Does  it  pay  to  go  to  college?  The  lowest  salary 
for  senior  stenographers  with  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment  is  $1,620  per  year.  Excluding  housewives 
and  graduate  students,  the  median  salary  for 
women  college  graduates  eight  years  out  of  col¬ 
lege,  in  all  occupations,  is  $1,608. 

Generally  agreed  upon  as  a  minimum  income 
for  sustaining  a  family  decently  in  the  United 
States  is  $2,500  per  year.  The  median  salary  for 
men  college  graduates  out  of  college  eight  years  is 
$2,383. 

Offsetting  this  apparent  lowness  of  financial  re¬ 
ward  for  attending  college  is  the  fact  that  98.5 
per  cent  of  men  graduates  and  96.4  per  cent  of 
women  graduates  eight  years  out  of  college  are 
either  employed  or  not  on  the  labor  market. 

These  and  a  host  of  other  significant  figures  are 
published  in  Economic  Status  of  College  Alumni, 
new  publication  of  the  Office  of  Education.  The 
survey  on  which  the  book  is  based  was  conducted 
by  the  Project  of  Research  in  Universities  of  the 
Office  of  Education,  with  Dr.  Walter  J.  Greenleaf 
acting  as  co-ordinator.  The  207-page  bulletin  may 
be  obtained  at  35  cents  a  copy  from  the  Super¬ 
intendent  of  Documents,  Government  Printing 
Office,  Washington,  D.  C. 

New  government  publications  obtainable  from 
the  same  source  include  "Women  Workers,”  15 
pages,  5  cents;  and  "Vocational  Education,”  36 
pages,  10  cents. 
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Lost — A  Stop  Watch 
{Thank  Goodness!) 

DAVID  A.  BALLARD 


The  loss  of  a  stop  watch  changed  all 
my  plans  for  dictation  practice  in  a 
second-year  shorthand  class.  Before 
the  loss,  I  had  carefully  judged  the  dictation 
rate  by  the  marks  in  the  printed  dictation 
material  and  the  speeding  hand  of  the  watch. 
After  a  few  watchless  days,  the  members 
of  the  class  seemed  somewhat  perturbed 
when  1  no  longer  maintained  an  even  rate 
of  speed.  Then  I  realized  that  the  business¬ 
man  probably  has  no  conception  of  rhythmic 
dictation  and  that  my  training  of  students 
to  "per-minute”  performance  would  not  be 
adequate  for  his  purposes.  So  I  started  a 
hunt  for  classroom  tricks  that  would  prepare 
these  students  for  some  of  the  office  ordeals. 

First,  for  experience  with  different  voices, 

I  gave  the  students  a  chance  to  "take” 
from  individual  members  of  the  class.  Then, 

I  divided  the  class  into  three  sections, 
based  on  my  estimate  of  their  speed  ability. 
Work  on  retention  and  fatigue  was  given 
to  each  group,  the  material  being  dictated 
at  varying  rates  within  arbitrary  limits  of 
a  fair,  average,  or  rapid  pace.  The  watch 
was  forgotten! 

Next,  we  moved  to  the  typing  room, 
where  there  were  no  wide,  smooth  desks 
on  which  to  rest  the  notebook.  A  knee,  the 
typewriter,  books,  the  wall — any  available 
support  was  used.  I  continually  moved  about 
the  room  while  dictating,  raising  and  lower¬ 
ing  my  voice  as  I  pleased. 

As  warm-up  material,  we  used  material 
from  the  newspapers,  school  announce-^ 
ments,  and  magazine  articles,  selected  for 
its  informative  or  interesting  content.  Thus 
our  vocabulary  was  enlarged  beyond  com¬ 
mon  business  phrases. 


Soon  we  found  that  if  the  dictator  did 
something  adventitiously — such  as  fix  the 
window  blind,  open  the  door,  check  the 
assignment,  or  talk  to  someone  else  during 
the  dictation — the  pauses  were  disconcerting 
and  the  "hurry-interval”  practice  was  help¬ 
ful. 

Like  many  comedians,  I  enlisted  the  help 
of  a  few  "stooges,”  postgraduate  students, 
who  could  find  business  to  do  in  the  room 
and  could  create  a  considerable  amount  of 
noise  in  doing  it.  A  few  dropped  books, 
exclamations,  and  hurried  movements  can 
disturb  the  average  person;  but  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  shorthand  class  soon  learned 
to  concentrate  on  the  words  of  the  dictator 
to  the  exclusion  of  whatever  outside  inter¬ 
ference  there  was  present. 

Now  and  then  I  noticed  the  brighter 
section  of  the  group  enjoying  the  antics  of 
the  stooge  and,  at  the  same  time,  setting 
down  entirely  readable  notes.  Perhaps  there 
is  a  period  in  the  life  of  a  stenographer,  as 
in  that  of  a  typist,  when  he  can  let  his 
hands  do  the  work  and  permit  his  mind 
to  w’ander  to  "greener  pastures.” 

Voice  Variation  Desirable 

A  study  of  my  own  voice  indicated  that 
when  I  was  in  a  hurry  I  had  a  tendency 
to  raise  its  tone.  Thus  the  group  had  a 


^  About  David  Ballard:  Instructor  and  tennis 
coach,  High  School,  Sanduskv,  Ohio.  Attended 
Office  Training  School  and  Gregg  College;  now 
doing  graduate  work  at  Ohio  State  University. 
Special  interests:  consumer  education,  guidance, 
and  personal-use  education.  Hobbies:  outdoor 
sports,  bridge,  dancing. 
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chance  to  "take”  material  clictated  in  vari¬ 
ous  ranges  of  my  voice,  from  resonant  bari¬ 
tone  to  faltering  tenor. 

I  varied  the  length  of  the  letters  in  dic¬ 
tating,  a  procedure  that  incrcaseu  the  pace 
of  the  dictation.  Frequent  10-minute  dic¬ 
tation  stretches  improved  the  endurance  of 
the  students. 

Later  on,  insertions,  cross-outs,  and 
changes  in  the  body  of  letters  added  to  the 
transcription  problem.  The  amount  of 
transcription  for  each  day  was  varied  so 
that  the  student  employee  had  no  hint  as 
to  the  amount  of  work  for  that  particular 
period.  "Hurry-up  days,”  in  which  an  ex¬ 
cess  of  work  was  required,  disclosed  the 
self -application  and  "drive”  of  individual 
members  of  the  class. 

With  at  least  one-third  of  the  class  en¬ 
gaged  in  typing  or  discussion,  the  student 
taking  dictation  at  any  given  time  must 
turn  his  ears  sharply  toward  the  dictator  of 
the  moment  and  must  listen  intently. 

The  use  of  "cold”  notes  came  into  play 
during  the  latter  part  of  the  semester;  also, 
the  practice  of  transcribing  the  notes  ot 
another  student. 

With  the  beginning  of  the  new  school 
year,  the  group  (now’  Senior  /4’s)  was 
organized  into  a  company  with  various  de¬ 
partments,  whose  duties  would  be  to  fur¬ 
ther  the  individualized  practice  of  the 
student  and  to  keep  complete  records  of  our 
achievements  and  experiments.  Since  this 
article  is  concerned  primarily  with  dictation 
"tricks,”  I  shall  not  discuss  the  various 
contributions  made  by  different  persons  and 
departments  toward  the  training  of  the 
well-rounded  secretary. 

The  duties  of  publicity,  research,  equip¬ 
ment,  personnel,  contest,  and  finance  gave 
the  chairmen  of  departments  many  oppor¬ 
tunities  to  dictate  to  their  subordinates 
material  to  be  mailed,  filed,  posted,  or  sent 
out  for  publicity.  Practically  all  dictation 
is  now  on  the  personal  basis,  and  rarely  a 
week  goes  by  without  every  member  of  the 
group  handling  dictation  from  three  differ¬ 
ent  persons. 

Under  our  present  arrangement,  a  stu¬ 
dent  may  have  three  or  four  assignments  of 
different  secretarial  duties  at  one  time.  In 


order  to  finish  the  work,  he  must  plan  his 
time  carefully  and  work  with  the  greatest 
crticiency. 

Any  member  of  the  company  may  call 
the  attention  of  the  class  for  a  report,  dis¬ 
cussion,  or  assignment  by  tapping  an  ink 
bottle  on  the  teacher’s  desk.  (No  one  re¬ 
members  why  or  how  we  adopted  the  empty 
container.)  Often  we  wait  to  "flash”  a 
supposedly  "rush”  typing  assignment  just 
as  class  members  are  in  the  middle  of  an¬ 
other  paper.  By  the  time  this  semester  is 
completed,  the  students  surely  will  be  able 
to  reinsert  with  ease  and  accuracy. 

At  this  writing,  near  the  end  of  the 
semester,  most  of  the  correspondence  is  the 
result  of  student  composition  from  a  small 
amount  of  essential  notes. 

Surely,  it  seems  reasonable  to  expect  that 
these  embryo  stenographers  will  Ixf  better 
prepared  to  adjust  their  work  to  the  require¬ 
ments  of  the  businessman  than  they  would 
had  their  training  followed  the  customary 
routine. 

Comments  by  Louis  A.  Leslie 

R.  BALLARD  is  altogether  correct 
in  everything  he  says,  provided  that 
the  pupils  are  able  both  to  write  and  to 
transcribe  shorthand  just  as  rapidly  and 
accurately  at  the  end  of  the  course  as  were 
the  previous  groups  before  he  began  his 
"watchless”  training. 

All  the  additional  skills  he  is  giving  his 
pupils  are  valuable,  but  it  must  be  remem¬ 
bered  that  we  never  miss  the  water  till  the 
well  runs  dry.  We  never  know  what  a 
good  job  of  skill  training  we  have  been 
doing  with  shorthand  and  typewriting  until 
we  relax  a  little  and  start  turning  out  pupils 
who  cannot  write  so  rapidly  nor  transcribe 
so  accurately. 

I  don’t  say  that  that  is  what  Mr.  Ballard 
is  doing,  because  I  should  judge  that  a 
man  who  could  write  so  clever  an  article 
would  know  when  to  stop,  and  this  com¬ 
ment  is  intended  as  a  word  of  warning  to 
those  who  may  be  inclined  to  carry  these 
training  devices  too  far. 

It  is  axiomatic  in  the  psychology  of  skill 
that  skills  develop  most  rapidly  and  most 
perfectly  under  the  most  favorable  possible 
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conditions.  That  is  to  say,  if  we  want  to 
develop  a  trick  swimmer  who  can  swim 
with  his  hands  and  feet  tied,  we  don’t 
start  the  novice  practicing  swimming  with 
his  hands  and  feet  tied.  We  start  him  off 
under  the  most  favorable  conditions,  and 
not  until  he  has  perfected  his  skill  does  he 
try  swimming  with  his  hands  and  feet  tied. 

So  with  our  secretarial  pupils.  Eventually, 
it  is  helpful  if  they  can  take  dictation  that 
is  not  evenly  timed  or  take  dictation  with 
the  notebook  on  the  knee,  but  too  early 
an  attempt  or  too-f recjuent  attempts  to  write 
under  these  handicaps  will  result  in  a  slow¬ 
ing  down  of  progress. 

Our  training  time  is  so  limited  and  there 
are  so  many  things  that  we  cannot  hope  to 
do  that  we  must  be  careful  to  do  "first 
things  first.”  Every  one  of  the  expedients 
Mr.  Ballard  employs  is  a  good  one  if  em¬ 


ployed  in  moderation  and  at  the  right  part 
of  the  training  course,  well  towards  the  end. 

Mr.  Ballard  suggests  that  "perhaps  there 
is  a  period  in  the  life  of  a  stenographer, 
as  in  that  of  a  typist,  when  he  can  let  his 
hands  do  the  work  and  permit  his  mind  to 
wander  to  'greener  pastures.'  ”  That  is  just 
what  Morrison  meant  when  he  suggested, 
as  the  test  of  mastery  of  these  skills,  the 
ability  to  use  the  skill  while  something  else 
was  focal  in  consciousness.  But  until  we 
have  mastered  the  skill  we  cannot  use  it 
while  anything  else  is  focal  in  consciousness, 
and  we  should  not  ask  our  pupils  to  make 
the  attempt. 

So  with  the  reminder  that  a  very  little  of 
these  devices  goes  a  long  way,  I  can  heartily 
recommend  Mr.  Ballard’s  clever  and  prac¬ 
tical  exposition  of  the  expedients  that  he 
has  found  so  helpful. 


James  L.  Holtsclaw  Honored 

A  DINNER  honoring  James  L.  Holtsclaw, 
a  leading  commercial  educator  in  the 
Detroit  public  schools,  for  his  many  years 
of  untiring  service  in  business  education  will 
be  given  by  teachers  and  other  friends  of  Mr. 
Holtsclaw  at  the  Hotel  Fort  Shelby,  the  eve¬ 
ning  of  June  3. 

Mr.  Holtsclaw  is  supervising  principal  of 
commercial  education;  director  of  secretarial 
science,  Wayne  University;  and  principal  of 
the  High  School  of  Commerce,  Detroit. 

He  began  his  career  in  Detroit  at  Cass 
Technical  High  as  a  teacher  of  commercial 
subjects  and  mathematics.  He  was  made  di¬ 
rector  of  the  High  Schtx)!  of  Commerce  in 
1912,  when  this  school  was  a  part  of  the 
Cass  High  School.  In  1918,  the  High  School 
of  Commerce  was  organized  as  a  separate 
school,  and  he  was  selected  as  its  principal. 
In  1923,  he  was  made  supervising  principal 
of  commercial  education  and  continued  as 
principal  of  the  High  School  of  Commerce 
and  East  Commerce  High. 

Mr.  Holtsclaw  is  the  co-author  of  a  widely 
used  text  on  record  keeping.  He  has  served 
as  president  of  the  N.E.A.  Department  of 
Business  Education,  president  of  the  National 
Commercial  Teachers  Federation,  and  as  asso¬ 
ciate  editor  of  the  Journal  of  Business  Educa¬ 
tion. 

We  hope  that  business  education  may  con¬ 
tinue  to  count  Mr.  Holtsclaw  one  of  its  promi¬ 
nent  members  for  many  years  to  come. 


"N^ew  Federation  Editorial  Board 

VAN  E.  CHAPMAN,  president  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Commercial  Teachers  Federation,  has 
just  announced  the  appointment  of  members 
of  the  editorial  board  of  the  Federation  Year- 
book  for  1940. 

Dr.  McKee  Fisk,  professor  of  commercial 
education,  Oklahoma  A.  and  M.  College, 
Stillwater,  has  been  appointed  editor-in-chief. 
Dr.  Fisk  has  previously  assisted  in  the  prepa¬ 
ration  of  the  Business  Education  Digest  and 
the  Yearbook  for  1939.  He  is  eminently  quali¬ 
fied  for  his  new  work  because  of  his  previous 
contributions  to  business  education.  He  has 
been  in  charge  of  the  reconstruction  of  the 
commercial  curriculum  in  the  state  of  Okla¬ 
homa  and  is  a  regular  contributor  to  many 
educational  magazines  and  convention  pro¬ 
grams. 

The  other  appointments  to  the  editorial 
board  are  Louis  A.  Rice,  principal.  The  Pack¬ 
ard  School,  New  York  City;  Ernest  A.  Zelliot, 
director  of  commercial  education,  Des  Moines 
Public  Schools;  Albert  E.  Bullock,  principal. 
Metropolitan  High  School,  Los  Angeles,  Cali¬ 
fornia. 

The  1939  Yearbook  was  published  under 
'  the  specific  title  of  "Indices  of  Good  Teach¬ 
ing.”  Copies  may  be  obtained  by  non-members 
for  $2.30  a  copy. 

Orders  for  the  Yearbook  should  be  sent  to 
the  secretary,  J.  Murray  Hill,  Bowling  Green 
Business  University,  Bowling  Green,  Kentucky. 
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FIRST-PRIZE  WINNERS  in 


Silver  trophy  cup  for  Business  Letter  Writing  awarded  to  the  Albuquerque,  New 
Mexico,  High  School.  Cash  prize  of  ^10  awarded  to  Lillian  M.  Kieke,  instructor. 


Silver  trophy  a?' 
for  Busint) 
Fundamentals  k 
House  of  tfe 
Good  Shepheri 
W  a  u  w  a  toss 
Wisconsin.  Cai 
prize  of  ^11 
to  Sr.  Mary  o 
St.  Andrew,  i- 
structor. 


Silver  trophy 
cup  for  Book- 
keeping 
awarded  to 
Edgewood 
High  School, 
Madison, 
Wiscon  sin. 
Cash  prize  of 
^10  to  Sr.  M. 


structor. 


B.E.W.  PROJECT  CONTEST 


Silver  trophy  cup 
for  Business  Per¬ 
sonality  awarded 
to  the  Chatham, 
New  York,  High 


prize  of  ^10 
awarded  to  Mrs. 
Elizabeth  W  est, 
instructor. 


Silver  trophy  cup  for  Office  Practice  awarded  to  St.  Mary’s  School,  Lawrence, 
Massachusetts.  Cash  prize  of  ^10  awarded  to  Sr.  Anne  Therese,  instructor. 


Silver  trophy 
cup  for  Busi¬ 
ness  Letter 
W  r  i  t  i  n  g 
awarded  to 
Central  Y.M.- 
C.  A.,  Chicago. 
Cash  prize  of 
^10  awarded 
to  Albert  M. 
Berry,  instruc¬ 
tor. 


Oreta  Rigby 

First  prize  in  Letter  Writ¬ 
ing,  College  Division.  L. 
D.  S.  Business  College. 
Salt  l^ke  City,  Utah;  Ken¬ 
neth  S.  Bennion,  Instmctur. 


Helen  Rudaitis 

First  prize  in  Letter  Writ¬ 
ing.  High  School  Division. 
Lincoln  High  School, 
Cleveland,  Ohio:  Grace 
Ransom,  Instructor. 


Dorothy  M.  Couch 

First  prize  in  Bookkeeping 
High  School,  Stamford, 
Connecticut ;  Frederic  T. 
Halves,  Instructor. 


The  Winners,  Selected  from  Thousands 


BUSINESS  LETTER  WRITING 
(College  Division) 

School  and  Teacher  Prizes 

(Teacher’s  Name  in  Italics) 

FIRST  PRIZE 

(Silver  Cup  to  School  and  $10  to  Teacher) 

('enir&I  Y.M.C.A.  College,  Chicago,  Illinois.  Albert 
.\t.  Berry. 

SECOND  PRIZE 
($5  to  Teacher) 

('ai)e  Cod  Secretarial  School,  llyannis,  Massachusetts. 
Mrs.  Miriam  A.  DarrtAv. 

CERTIFICATES  OF  SUPERIOR  ACHIEVEMENT 

Northern  Business  College,  Uenudji,  Minnesota.  .Mrs. 
li.  M.  Sathre. 

University  of  Illinois,  Urbana,  Illinois.  C.  R.  Ander¬ 
son. 

Mount  Saint  Bernard  College,  Antigonish,  Nova  Scotia. 

Canada.  Sister  St.  Mary  Donald. 

Notre  Dame  Secretarial  Sch<x)I,  Montreal,  Quebec,  Can¬ 
ada.  Dorothy  M'orden,  Madeline  .Macdonald,  Sister 
St.  Mary  of  Sion. 

-Mercyhurst  College,  Erie,  Pennsylvania.  Sister  .Mary 
Esther. 

Woman’s  College,  University  of  North  Carolina, 
(IreenslK)!  o.  (».  H.  Parker, 

WtKidbury  College,  Los  .\ngeles,  California.  Robert 
D.  Parrish. 

Owosso  Business  Institute,  Owosso,  Michigan.  Mrs. 
Margaret  Sumnicht. 

Woo<lrow  Wilson  Junior  College,  Chicago,  Illinois. 
Phyllis  M.  Conkey. 

I.  J).  S.  Business  Tollege,  Salt  I.ake  City,  Utah. 
Kenneth  S.  Bennion. 

Student  Prize  Winners 

(Teacher’s  name  in  italics) 

FIRST  PRIZE  WINNER 
($S) 

Uteta  Rigby,  L.  D.  S.  Business  College.  Salt  I.ake 
City,  l^ah.  Kenneth  S.  Bennion. 
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WINNERS  OF  $3  AWARDS 

James  Plew,  Central  Y.M.C..\.  College.  Chicago,  Il¬ 
linois.  Albert  A/.  Berry. 

.Mackay  Douglas,  Notre  Dame  Secretarial  School, 
Montreal,  Canada.  .Madeline  .Macdonald. 

Elizabeth  Trumlw,  Woolbury  College,  Los  .^nge'es, 
California.  R.  D.  Parrish. 

WINNERS  OF  $2  AWARDS 
I.eward  J.  Hardy,  University  of  Illinois,  I’rbana.  C.  R. 

A  nderson. 

Phyllis  McGruther,  Notre  Dame  Secretarial  School, 
Montreal,  Canada.  .Madeline  .Macdonald. 

Mary  Louise  Mitchell,  College  of  St.  Benedict,  St. 

Joseph.  Minnesota.  Sister  Jane,  O.S.B. 

Harold  Roberts,  Central  Y.M.C..\.  College,  Chicago. 
Albert  M.  Berry. 

.Agnes  Cadieux,  Notre  Dame  Secretarial  School,  Mon¬ 
treal,  Canada.  Dorothy  Worden. 

Margaret  Hill,  VV’oman’s  College,  University  of  North 
Carolina,  Greensboro.  G.  H.  Parker. 

Jeanne  Gastmeyer.  Skidmore  College,  Saratoga,  New 
York.  Sylvia  S.  Emery. 

Barbara  Megathlin,  Cajie  Cod  Secretarial  School. 

Hyannis,  Massachusetts.  Mrs.  .Miriam  A.  Darrote. 
Roliert  J.  Travis.  Central  Y.M.C.A.,  Chicago,  Illinois. 
Albert  M.  Berry. 

Phyllis  Lutz,  Woodburv  College,  Los  Angeles,  Cali¬ 
fornia.  R.  D.  Parrish. 

Myron  A.  Sheward,  Woodbury  College,  Ix)S  Angeles,-’. 
California.  R.  D.  ^^arrish. 

F'lorence  Tish,  W<)odrow  Wil.son  Junior  College. 
Chicago,  Illinois,  Phyllis  Conkey. 

BUSINESS  LETTER  WRITING 
(High  School  Division) 

School  and  Teacher  Prizes 

(Teacher’s  name  in  italics) 

F'IRST  PRIZE  ^ 

(Silver  Cup  to  School  and  $16  to  Teacher)  “ 

High  School,  .Albuquerque,  New  Mexico.  Lillian  A/ 
Kieke.  ^  -siS'  ' s'  ' 

SECOND  PRIZE  : 

($5  to  Teacher)  ~'C 

Mt.  Diablo  Union  High  School,  Concord,  California.'* 
George  P.  Barber. 


THE  BUSINESS  EDUCATION  WORLD 


Ted  C.  Harnian 

First  prize  in  Business  Per¬ 
sonality.  Senior  Hig,h 
School,  Altoona,  Penns yl- 
lania.  Nellie  E.  G/ttn, 
ln\tructor. 


Martha  Gorman 

First  prize  in  Office  Prac¬ 
tice.  Seton  Flijih  School, 
Baltimore,  Maryland;  Sister 
Barbara,  Instructor. 


Rita  D’Avi 

First  prize  in  Business 
Fundamentals.  Immaculate 
Conception  Commercial 
School,  New  York,  N.  Y.; 
Sr.  Aiariangela,  Instructor. 


of  Participants  in  the  Project  Contest 


CKKTIFICATKS  OF  SUPERIOR  ACHIEVEMENT 

High  School,  Agawam,  Massachusetts.  Gertrude  M. 
Belyea. 

Township  High  School,  Joliet,  Illinois.  Fidelia  A. 
I’anAntwerp. 

•M'lieral  High  School,  West  Mineral,  Kansas.  Kollin 
D.  Vanorsdall. 

Senior  High  School,  Altoona,  Pennsylvania.  Nellie 
/:.  Givin. 

Immaculate  Conception  Commercial  School,  New  York, 
N.  S’.  Sister  Mariangela. 

St.  Mary’s  High  School,  St.  Albans,  Vermont.  Sister 
St.  .Margaret  Maureen,  C.N.D. 

St.  Joseph  High  School,  Le  Mars,  Iowa.  Sister 
Johannita. 

Union  High  School,  Oxnard,  California.  Jean  Snod¬ 
grass. 

Normandy  High  School,  St.  Louis,  Missouri.  .Mrs. 

Mary  H.  Ferguson,  Marion  Beck. 

High  School,  Cristobal,  Canal  Zone.  Helen  Patterson. 
Lincoln  High  School,  Cleveland.  Ohio.  Grace  Ransom. 
High  School,  Chelmsford,  Ma.'sachusetts.  Catherine 
11'.  Mooney. 

Ottawa  Hills  High  Sclnnil,  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan. 
Zora  I.  Barnaby. 

High  School,  Red  Oeer,  Alberta,  Canada.  Charles 
J.  Everest. 

High  School.  .Amherst,  Nebraslfa.  D.  D.  Brmvn. 
Catholic  High  School,  Lebanon,  Pennsylvania.  Sister 
M.  .4loysia.  S.S.J. 

High  School,  Gulfport,  Mississippi.  Dorothy  Little. 
Immaculata  High  School,  Chicago,  Illinois.  Sister 
.Mary  Anton,  B.V.M. 

St.  Rose  Industrial  School,  Portland,  Oregon.  .^i.\ter 
.Mary  of  .9f.  Anne. 


Student  Prize  Winners 

(Teacher’s  name  in  italics) 
FIRST  PRIZE  WINNER 


Helen  Rudaitis,  Lincoln  High  S<'hool,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
Grace  Ransom. 

WINNERS  OF  $3  AWARDS 

Joan  Houston,  Immaculate  Conception  Commercial 
^  School,  New  York,  N.  Y.  Sister  Mariangela. 

Eloise  Raabe,  Normandy  High  School,  St.  Louis,  Mis¬ 
souri.  Aforion  Beck. 


Jean  Esterbrook,  Immaculate  Conception  Academy, 
Washington,  D.  C.  Sister  Monica. 

WINNERS  OF  $2  AWARDS 

Dorothy  Burger,  Lourdes  High  School,  Marinette, 
Wisconsin.  Sister  .W.  Maxelxnda. 

Erna  _  Klick.  Senior  High  Schtol,  .\lt<x)na,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania.  Nellie  Givin. 

Martha  Stevens,  Senior  High  School,  .Altoona,  Penn¬ 
sylvania.  Nellie  Gh’in. 

Josephine  Masti,  Lincoln  High  School,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
Grace  Ransom. 

Helen  Warren,  Immaculata  High  School,  Chicago, 
Illinois.  Sister  Mary  Anton,  B.F.M. 

Henrietta  Armijo,  High  Schorl,  Alhuqueniue,  New 
Mexico.  Lillian  M.  Kieke. 

Patsy  Brewer,  High  School,  .Albuquerque,  New  Mex¬ 
ico.  Lillian  M.  Kieke. 

Delma  Mayhew,  St.  Mary’s  High  School,  St.  Albans, 
V’ermont.  Sister  St.  Margaret  .Maureen. 

Llwd  Brandt,  Township  High  School,  Joliet,  Illinois. 
Fidelia  A.  Van  Antwerp. 

Dorothy  Schauer,  Township  High  Sch(M)I,  Joliet.  Il¬ 
linois.  Fidelia  A.  VanAntwerp. 

Isabel  Miller,  Township  High  School,  Joliet,  Illinois. 
Fidelia  .4.  VanAntwerp. 

Dorothy  I.etto,  Immaculata  High  Sch(M)l,  Chicago,  Il¬ 
linois.  .Sister  Mary  Anton,  B.V.M. 

BOOKKEEPING 

School  and  Teacher  Prizes 

(Teacher's  name  in  italics) 

FIRST  PRIZE 

(Silver  Cup  to  School  and  $10  to  Teacher) 

Edgewood  High  School,  Madison,  Wisconsin.  Sister 
.M.  Alexius,  O.  P. 

SECOND  PRIZE 
($5  to  Teacher) 

Immaculate  Conception  .Academy,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Sister  Zoe. 

CERTIFICATES  OF  SUPERIOR  .ACHIEVEMENT 

St.  Paul’s  High  School,  Reading,  Pennsylvania.  Sister 
Frances. 

Immaculate  Conception  Commercial  School.  New  York, 
N.  y.  Sister  Mariangela. 

Union  High  School,  Sanger,  California.  Bernice  E. 
Brand. 
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St  Mary’s  High  School,  Lawrence,  Massachusetts. 
Ststcr  Anne  Therese. 

Tower  City,  Pennsylvania.  Mary  S. 

St.  Constance  High  School,  Chicago,  Illinois.  Sister 
Mar\  Frances. 

High  School,  Linneus,  Missouri.  IP.  F.  Hayden 
Nazareth  Academy.  La  Grange,  Illinois.  Sister  Mar\ 
Juliana,  C.SJ, 

Wisconsin  State  Reformatory,  Green  Bay,  Wisconsin 
Euaene  Ntemi. 

St.  .Tohn  High  School,  Defiance,  Ohio.  Sister  M 

retronilla,  C.S.A. 

Cane  Cod  Secretarial  School,  Ilyannis.  Massachusetts 
Mrs.  Mtrtam  A.  Darrmv. 

South  Middlesex  Secretarial  School.  Framingham. 

Massachusetts.  Natalie  M,  Cuffifning, 

Townshio  High  School.  Marion,  Illinois.  Robert  L. 
GaUegly, 

Honolulu  Business  College,  Honolulu.  T.  H  Mrs 

B.  Butterfield. 

Hiph  School,  .\gawam,  Massachusetts.  Gertrude  .\t 
nclxea. 

St.  Catherine’s  Academy,  Belize,  British  Honduras. 

Sister  Mary  Agnes.  R.  S.  M. 

Hioh  School.  Stamford.  Connecticut.  Frederic  T. 

Hawes.  Ruth  F.  Higgins,  Marion  B.  Morse. 

Senior  Htvh  School,  Phoenixvillc,  Pennsylvania.  Marv 
L.  Patterson. 

Hieh  School,  Conrad.  Montana.  Ruby  Taney.  . 

High  School.  Springfield,  Vermont,  /.  Brunell 

Klmira  Reformatory,  Elmira,  New  York.  Herman  E 
Casstdy. 

Saint  -Ann’s  Academy.  Marlboro,  Massachusetts.  Sister 
p.nalda  .Mane,  .<i.S.A. 

Saint  .Toseph  Academy.  Salem.  Massachusetts.  Sister 
FrancoxsedeS.  Joseph.  A.S.V. 

Notre  Dame  School.  North  .Adams,  Massachusetts.  Sis¬ 
ter  M.  Edmond.  S.S.A. 

Gentral  Catholic  Hich  .School,  McSherrystown,  Penn- 
svlvania.  Sister  M.  lUuminata. 

Fairview  High  School,  (Polo)  Orient,  South  Dakota 
Sister  M.  Delphme. 

Nazareth  High  School,  Nazareth,  Pennsylvania.  Mildred 

C.  Oakes. 

St.  Mary’s  Academy.  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin.  Si.ster 
Rosemary,  O.S.F. 


Student  Prize  Winners 

(Teacher’s  name  in  italics ) 

FIRST  PRIZE  WINNER 
($S) 

Dorothy  M.  Couch,  High  School,  Stamford,  Connecticut. 
Frederic  T.  Hawes. 


WINNERS  OF  $3  AW.ARDS 

Georgia  Lubisher,  High  School,  Deadwood,  South  Da- 
^  kota._  Helen  Isaacson. 

V  ir|;inia  McCarthy,  Immaculate  Conception  Commer- 
cial  School,  New  York,  N.  Y.  Sister  Mariangela 
Cecile  _Helsel,  Bartley  Business  School,  Superior,  Wis¬ 
consin.  Mrs.  Ella  Drinkwine. 


WINNERS  OF  $2  AWARDS 

Lucille  Rollin,  East  High  School.  Green  Bay,  Wiscon¬ 
sin.  Emily  Hartmann. 

ir*.^.*^**^  Sessions.  Woodbury  College,  Los  .Angeles 
California.  H.  H.  Allen. 

Valda  Carrillo.  St.  Catherine’s  .Academy,  Belize.  Brit 
ish  Honduras.  Sister  Mary  Agnes.  R.S.M. 

Anthony  Acetta,  Elmira.  New  V’ork.  Herman  E.  Cas 
sidy. 

Thomas  .Tefferson  High  School.  Coun 
cil  Bluffs.  Iowa.  Fred  Winger. 

Evedale  Allensworth,  High  School.  Delta,  Mis.souri 
Albert  Feldhoff. 

Ethel  Pedersen,  High  School,  I..exington,  Nebraska 
Bertha  Soker. 

Paul  Hannick,  Saint  .Tohn’s  School,  Scranton,  Pennsyl 
vania.  Sister  M.  Paulette. 

Helen  M.  Barnard,  Notre  Dame  Secretarial  Schoo 
Montreal.  Quebec,  Canada.  Madeline  Mardonald. 

Jane  Panther.  Central  High  School,  Johnstown,  Penn 
sylyania.  Alma  Stuchell. 

Priscilla  M.  Tinkham,  Cape  Cod  Secretarial  Schoo 
Hyannis.  Massachusetts  Mrs.  Miriam  A.  Darroti 

Marjorie  B.  ^  Hadlev.  High  School,  Springfield,  Ver 
mont.  Vitnan  J.  Brunell. 


BUSINESS  PERSONALITY 

School  and  Teacher  Prizes 

(Teacher’s  name  in  italics) 


FIRST  PRIZE 

(Silver  Cup  to  School  and  $10  to  Teacher) 

High  School,  Chatham,  New  York.  Mrs.  Elisabeth 
ll’est. 

SECOND  PRIZE 
($5  to  Teacher) 

High  School,  .Albuquerque,  New  Mexico.  Lillian  M. 
Kieke. 


CERTIFIC.ATES  OF  SL’PEKIOR  .ACHIEVE.MENT 
Saint  .Ann’s  .Academy,  Marlboro,  Massachusetts.  Sister 
Mary  Rose  Isabel. 

Saint  Joseph’s  Business  School  I.ockport,  New  A  ork. 
Sister  Marie  Frances. 

Cape  Cod  Secretarial  School,  Hyannis,  Massachusetts. 
-Mrs.  Miriam  A.  Harrow. 

Notre  Dame  Secretacia'  School.  Montreal,  Canada. 
Daphne  Beaman,  Madeline  Macdonald,  Sister  St. 
.Mary  of  Sion.  .  ,  ,, 

High  School,  .Agawam,  Massachusetts.  Gertrude  M. 
Belyea. 

High  School,  Dracul,  Massachusetts,  Af,  i)0’ 


Senior  High  School,  .Altoona,  Pennsylvania.  Nellie  E. 
Givin. 

Saint  Jerome’s  High  School,  Holyoke,  Massachusetts. 
Sister  Rita  Vincent. 

Mercyhurst  College,  Erie,  Pennsylvania.  Sister  .Mary 
Esther. 

Stoughton  High  School,  Stoughton,  \\  isconsin.  Eleanor 
J.  Reimer. 

Punchard  High  Schojl,  Andover,  Massachusetts.  Met- 
vin  E.  Stevens. 

High  School,  Batavia.  Illinois.  Miss  B.  S.  .Schunutnn. 
Immaculate  Concejiti.in  (’ommercial  School,  New  York. 
N.  Y.  Sister  Mariangela. 

St.  Patrick’s  High  School,  Providence,  Rhode  Island. 


Sister  F.  C.  J.  ... 

High  School,  Chelmsford,  Massachusetts.  Catherine 
IP.  Mooney. 

Saint  Vincent  V’illa,  Fort  Wayne,  Indiana.  Si.stcr  M. 

Elfrida.  . 

College  of  St.  Scholastica,  Duluth,  Minnesota.  Sister 
M.  Victoria,  O.S.B. 

('ollege  of  St.  Benedi-t,  St.  Joseph,  Minnesota.  Sister 
M.  Jane,  O.S.B. 

St.  Joseph’s  School.  .A'^bton,  Iowa.  .Sister  .viury  .•>«- 


Student  Prize  Winners 

(Teacher's  name  in  italics) 


FIRST  PRIZE  WINNER 
($S) 

Ted  C.  Harman.  Senior  High  School,  .Altoona,  Penn 
sylvania.  Nellie  E.  Givin. 


WINNERS  OF  $3  .AW.ARDS 
Dick  Foreman.  Woodbury  College,  Los  .Angeles,  Cali¬ 
fornia.  J.  E.  Forbes. 

Doris  Neissel.  High  School,  Chatham,  New  York.  .Mrs. 

Elizabeth  West.  •  ,  e  u  i 

lanet  H.  Cooper,  Notre  Dame  Secretarial  School. 
Slontreal.  Canada.  Sister  St.  Mary  of  Sion. 


WINNERS  OF  $2  .AW.ARDS 
Eileen  Casserly,  Notre  Dame  Secretarial  School,  Mon¬ 
treal,  Canada.  Madeline  Macdonald. 

A’one  Querze,  Cape  Cod  Secretarial  School.  Hyannis. 

Massachusetts.  Mri.  Miriam  .4.  Darrow. 

Helen  Bane.  High  School,  .Albuquerque,  New  Mex 
ico.  Lillian  M.  Kieke. 

Heatrice  Robinson,  High  School,  Batavia,  Illinois.  Mtss 
B.  S.  Schumann.  „  .  ,  .  ,  . 

Virginia  Roben,  St.  Joseph’s  School,  Ashton,  Iowa. 

Sister  .Mary  Annice.  „  .  . 

Ruth  Whitney.  Cape  Cod  Secretarial  School.  Hyannis. 

Massachusetts.  .Mrs.  .Miriam  A.  Darroiv. 

Bernice  Secord,  High  School,  Agawam,  Massachusetts. 

Gertrude  M.  Belyea.  ....  .  i 

Anna  Kate  Leonard.  Saint  Joseph’s  Academy,  Ixxrk- 
port.  New  York.  Sister  Marie  Frances. 

Catherine  Dwyer,  The  Immaculata  High  School,  Chi¬ 
cago,  Illinois.  Sister  Mary  Anton,  B.V.M, 
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Anna  Marie  Burns,  St.  Patrick’s  High  School,  Provi¬ 
dence,  Rhode  Island.  Sister  F.  C.  J. 

Frances  Gleason,  High  School,  Charlo,  Montana.  Miss 
M.  K.  Jackson, 

.Vlyce  Hamilton,  High  School,  Madison,  Maine.  Margie 
M.  Brown. 


Margaret  Burke,  High  and  Vocational  School,  Wel¬ 
land,  Ontario,  Canada.  Helen  E.  Foster. 

Murlin  Witt,  Green  Bay,  Wisconsin.  Eugene  Nietni. 
Opal  McDaniel,  Horace  Mann  School,  Gary,  Indiana. 
Tressa  Sharpe. 

Marian  Keegstra,  Ottawa  Hills  High  School,  Grand 
Rapids,  Michigan.  Zora  I.  Barnaby. 


OFFICE  PRACTICE 

School  and  Teacher  Prizes 

(Teacher's  name  in  italics) 

FIRST  PRIZE 

(Siher  Cup  to  School  and  $10  to  Teacher) 

St.  Mary  s  School,  Lawrence,  Massachusetts.  Sister 
Anne  Therese. 

SECOND  PRIZE 
($5  to  Teacher) 

Caue  Cod  Secretarial  School,  Hyannis,  Massachusetts. 
Mrs.  Miriam  A.  Harrow. 


BUSINESS  FUNDAMENTALS 

School  and  Teacher  Prizes 

(Teacher’s  name  in  italics) 

FIRST  PRIZE 

(Silver  Cup  to  School  and  $10  to  Teacher) 
Sacred  Heart  School,  Wauwatosa,  Wisconsin.  Sister 
Mary  of  St.  Andrew. 

SECOND  PRIZE 
($5  to  Teacher) 

Wisconsin  State  Reformatory,  Green  Bay,  Wisconsin. 
Eugene  Niemi. 


CERTIFICATES  OF  SUPERIOR  ACHIEVEMENT 

St.  Mary  High  School,  Mena.sha,  Wisconsin.  Sister 
Mary  Cunigundis. 

Seton  High  School,  Baltimore,  Maryland.  Sister  Bar¬ 
bara. 

St.  .Mary’s  Commercial  School,  Providence,  Rhode 
Island.  Sister  Mary  of  St.  Dosithea. 

Lourdes  High  School,  .Marinette,  Wisconsin.  Sister 
M.  Maxeltnda. 

Horace  Mann  School,  Gary,  Indiana.  Tressa  Sharpe. 

.  High  School,  Rush  City,  Minnesota.  Hazel  Berglund. 

St.  loseph’s  Commercial  School,  London,  Ontario,  Can¬ 
ada.  Sister  M.  Lucille. 

Mount  St.  Bernard  College,  .\ntigonish.  Nova  Scotia, 
('anaria.  Sister  St.  Mary  Donald,  C.N.D. 

High  and  Vocational  School,  Welland,  Ontario,  Can¬ 
ada.  Helen  E.  Foster. 

St.  Joseph  High  School,  I..C  Mars,  Iowa.  Sister  Johan- 
nita. 

Mercy  Commercial  High  School,  Brooklyn,  New  York. 
Sister  Mary  Catharine. 

.St.  Mary’s  Academy,  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin.  Sister 
Rosemary,  O.S.F. 

Sacred  Heart  High  School,  Newton  Centre,  Massachu¬ 
setts.  Sister  Daniela. 

W'i.sconsin  State  Reformatory  School,  Green  Bay,  Wis¬ 
consin.  Eugene  Niemi. 

.lunior-Senior  High  School,  Princeton,  New  Jersey.  A. 
.Myrtle  Hensor, 


Student  Prize  Winners 

(Teacher’s  name  in  italics) 

FIRST  PRIZE  WINNER 
($5) 

Martha  Gorman.  Seton  High  School,  Baltimore,  Mary¬ 
land.  Sister  Barbara. 

WINNERS  OF  $3  AWARDS 

Gordon  Boddy,  Punchard  High  School,  .Andover,  Massa¬ 
chusetts.  Merr  in  E.  Stevens. 

Leo  J.  Bier,  High  School,  Rush  City,  Minnesota.  Hazel 
Berglund. 

.Mary  Murray.  St.  Mary’s  High  School,  I.awrence, 
Massachusetts.  Sister  Anne  Therese. 

WINNERS  OF  $2  AWARDS 

Mary  Davis,  Cape  Cod  Secretarial  School,  Hyannis, 
Massachusetts.  Mrs.  Miriam  A.  Harrow. 

Marjorie  K.  Fenn,  St.  Joseph’s  Commercial  School, 
London,  Ontario,  Canada.  Sister  M.  Lucille. 

Caroline  Cameron,  Hartford  High  School,  White  Riv¬ 
er  Junction,  Vermont.  Mildred  L.  Kingsbury. 

.Agatha  O’Rourke,  Mercy  ^  Secretarial  Junior  College. 
Brooklyn,  New  York.  Sister  Mary  Catharine. 

Eileen  Frombgen,  Saint  Joseph’s  Business  School,  Lock-^ 
port.  New  A’ork.  Sister  Marie  Frances. 

Catherine  O’Connell,  Immaculate  Conception  Commer¬ 
cial  School.  New  York,  N.  Y.  Sister  Mariangela. 

Maxine  Fredeen,  Woodbury  College,  I.,os  Angeles, 
California.  James  Eric  Forbes. 

Eileen  McCord,  Mount  St.  Bernard  College,  Anti- 
gonish.  Nova  Scotia,  Canada.  Sister  St.  Mary  Don¬ 
ald. 


CERTIFICATES  OF  SUPERIOR  ACHIEVEMEN'r 

St.  Mary’s  Commercial  School,  Providence,  Rhode 
Island.  Sister  Mary  of  St.  Dosithea. 

Immaculate  Conception  Commercial  School,  New  York, 
New  York.  Sister  Mariangela. 

Sacred  Heart  High  School,  Yonkers,  New  York.  Sister 
M.  Urban. 

Saint  Ann’s  Academy,  Marlboro,  Massachusetts.  Sts- 
ter  Donalda  Marie,  S.S.A. 

Shinglehouse  High  School,  Shinglehouse,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania.  Mary  Edna  Seanor. 

Cape  Cod  Secretarial  School,  Hyannis,  Massachusetts. 
Sirs.  Miriam  A.  Darrow. 

St.  Paul’s  High  School,  Reading,  Pennsylvania.  Sister 
Frances.  __ 

Northern  Business  College,  Bemidji,  Minnesota.  Hilda 
I.  Pederson.  .  t\  r- 

Immaculate  Conception  Academy,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Sister  Zoe. 

St.  Rose  Industrial  School,  Portland,  Oregon.  Sister 
Mary  of  St.  Anne. 

Saint  Vincent  Villa,  Fort  Wayne,  Indiana.  Sister  M. 
Elfrida. 

Girls  Catholic  High  School,  Hays,  Kansas.  5irfcr  M. 
Dolores,  C.S.A. 

Notre  Dame  School,  North  Adams.  Massachusetts.  Air- 
tcr  M.  Edmond,  S.S.A. 

Saint  Joseph’s  Business  School,  Lockport,  New  York. 
Sister  Marie  Frances. 

Elvaston  High  School.  Elvastor,  Illinois.  Leo  0.tter 
man. 

Quakertown  High  School,  Quakertown,  Pennsylvania. 

Henvard  O.  Waite,  Zena  Platoff. 

Seton  High  School,  Baltimore,  Maryland.  Sister 
Martha,  Sister  Elizabeth.  .  ^  . 

St.  Mary’s  Academy,  Devils  Lake,  North  Dakota. 

Sister  Mary  Mercy.  . 

Wellsville  High  School.  Wellsville,  Missouri.  Mrs. 

Juell  Duren.  .  .  „  . ,  .r 

.*'t.  Michael’s  Commercial  High  School,  Brooklyn,  New 
York.  Pro.  Julius  May,  S.M. 


Student  Prize  Winners 

(Teacher’s  name  in  italics) 


FIRST  PRIZE  WINNER 

($5) 

Rita  D’Avi,  Immaculate  Conception  Commercial.  New 
S'ork,  New  York.  Sister  Mariangela. 

WINNERS  OF  $3  AWARDS 

Elisabeth  F.  Bassett,  Cape  Cod  Secretarial  Schol. 

Hyannis,  Massachusetts.  Mrs.  Miriam  A.  Darrotc. 
Betty  Miller,  Seton  High  School.  Baltimore.  Maryland. 

Sister  .Martha.  »r-  • 

Willi.am  Zenner,  Green  Bay,  Wisconsin.  Eugene  A  lemi. 


WINNERS  OF  $2  AWARDS 


Marian  Momberger,  Wellsville  High  School,  Wells¬ 
ville,  Missouri.  Mrs.  Juell  Duren.  , 

Harriet  Goetke,  St.  Michael’s  Commercial  High  School, 
Brooklyn,  New  York.  Brother  Julius  May. 
(Continued  on  page  898) 
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Report  of  Tri-State  Spring  Convention 


T.^E  spring  convention  of  the  Tri-State 
Commercial  Education  Association 
opened  Friday  evening,  April  14,  with  an  in¬ 
formal  reception  and 
dance  in  the  Urban 
Room  of  the  Wil¬ 
liam  Penn  Hotel, 
Pittsburgh. 

President  Kennard 
E.  Goodman,  of 
John  Hay  High 
School,  Cleveland, 
presided  at  a  short 
business  meeting  on 
Saturday  morning. 
The  following '  offi¬ 
cers  were  elected  for  the  ensuing  year: 

President:  Dr.  Elmer  G.  Miller,  director  of  com¬ 
mercial  education,  Pittsburgh. 

Vice-President :  Karl  M.  Maukert,  principal, 
Duffs-Iron  City  College,  Pittsburgh. 

Second  Vice-President :  William  Walter,  High 
School,  Crafton,  Pennsylvania. 

Treasurer:  Russell  P.  Bobbitt,  Fifth  Avenue 
High  School,  Pittsburgh. 

Secretary:  Galia  M.  Null,  High  Sch<H)l,  Greens- 
burg,  Pennsylvania  (photograph  not  available  for 
this  issue). 

Executive  Board  Member:  W.  B.  Elliott,  presi¬ 
dent,  Elliott  School  of  Commerce,  Wheeling,  West 
Virginia. 

The  other  members  of  the  Executive 
Board  are  D.  D.  Lessenberry,  University  of 
Pittsburgh;  R.  F.  Webb,  State  Teachers  Col¬ 
lege,  Indiana,  Pennsylvania;  Margaret  H. 
Ely,  Margaret  Morrison  Carnegie  College, 
Carnegie  Institute  of  Technology,  Pitts¬ 
burgh;  and  Kennard  E.  Goodman. 

Following  the  business  meeting,  the  mem¬ 
bers  listened  to  two  dynamic  addresses,  the 
first  delivered  by  Professor  Hamden  L. 
Forkner,  chairman  of  the  Division  of  Com¬ 
mercial  Education,  Teachers  College,  Colum¬ 
bia  University,  who  spoke  on  "The  Improve¬ 
ment  in  Teaching  of  Commercial  Courses.” 
Mr.  Forkner  emphasized  the  importance 
among  administrators,  teachers,  and  parents 
for  the  improvement  of  the  commercial  de¬ 
partment.  There  should  not  only  be  educa¬ 
tion  of  the  boys  and  girls;  there  should  also 
be  education  of  administrators,  academic 


teachers,  and  counselors  regarding  the  char¬ 
acter  and  importance  of  the  work  of  the 
commercial  teacher.  He  stressed  the  com¬ 
mercial  teacher’s  responsibility  in  training 
the  student  to  take  his  place  in  the  world  as 
a  good  citizen,  and  the  need  of  co-operation 
among  the  school,  the  community,  business, 
industry,  and  various  civic  organizations. 

Henry’  G.  Weaver,  director  of  the  "Cus¬ 
tomer  Research”  division  of  General  Motors 
Corporation,  followed  with  an  inspiring  ad¬ 
dress  on  consumer  education.  Mr.  Weaver 
opened  his  address  by  quoting  Kenneth 
Good:  "Business  success  is  finding  out  what 
people  like  to  do  and  doing  more  of  it,  and 
finding  out  what  people  do  not  like  and 
doing  less  of  it.  ”  He  closed  with  the  state¬ 
ment,  "Human  understanding  is  the  most 
important  thing.” 

Over  1,200  members  and  guests  attended 
the  morning  sessions. 

The  luncheon  meeting  had  the  largest  at¬ 
tendance  in  the  history  of  the  Association. 
Dr.  James  G.  McDonald,  president  of  the 
Brooklyn  Institute  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  was 
the  luncheon  speaker.  Dr.  McDonald  has 
served  in  many  posts  of  international  im¬ 
portance.  He  was  one  of  the  founders  of 
the  Foreign  Policy  Association,  was  League 
of  Nations  High  Commissioner  for  Political 
and  Religious  Refugees,  and  is  now  chair¬ 
man  of  the  President’s  Advisory  Committee 
on  Political  Refugees.  He  is  also  a  member 
of  the  National  Advisory  Board  of  Radio  in 
Education. 

He  spoke  authoritatively  on  the  existing 
conditions  in  Europe  and  gave  many  per¬ 
sonal  sidelights  on  those  leaders  in  Europe 
who  hold  its  destiny  in  their  hands.  He  ex 
plained  vividly  the  causes  for  the  existing 
conditions  in  Europe  and  the  possible  out¬ 
come  of  this  transitional  period  in  European 
history. 

At  the  speakers’  table,  besides  Dr.  Mc¬ 
Donald,  Mr.  Forkner,  Mr.  Weaver,  and 
President  Goodman,  were  Dr.  Ben  Graham, 
superintendent  of  Pittsburgh  Schools  and 
president  of  the  National  Association  of 
School  Administrators;  Clyde  M.  Rowe, 
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A  New  Commerce  Building 

MARTHA  McMILLIN 

Senior  High  School,  San  Bernardino,  California 


The  new  Commerce  Building  of  the 
Senior  High  School,  San  Bernardino, 
constructed  for  the  exclusive  use  of 
the  commercial  department,  is  a  model  of 
modern  California  school  architecture  and 
construction.  The  one-story  structure,  which 
1  was  designed  by  E.  Charles  Parke,  measures 
69  feet  by  190  feet  and  has  ten  classrooms, 
a  wide  central  corridor,  and  three  spacious 
entrances. 

The  building  is  made  entirely  of  concrete, 
poured  monolithically  so  that  it  will  be 
durable  and  will  withstand  heavy  earthquake 
shock.  The  exterior  is  painted  a  light  buff 
to  harmonize  with  the  other  buildings  of 
the  plant,  and  the  fireproof  roof  is  made 
of  flat  asbestos,  built  up  in  layers.  All  exits 
are  equipped  with  panic,  or  fire-exit,  bolts. 
Thus,  the  building  is  earthquake-resistant, 
I  fireproof,  and  panic-pr<x>f. 

c  Two  of  the  ten  classrooms  were  designed 

1  specifically  for  bookkeeping;  one,  for  busi¬ 
ly  ness  English;  one,  for  office  practice;  one 

1  each  for  commercial  arithmetic  and  commer- 

It 


cial  law;  two,  for  typing;  one,  for  short¬ 
hand;  and  one,  for  general  use  or  depart¬ 
mental  meetings.  Six  of  the  classrooms 
measure  approximately  27  feet  by  30  feet; 
while  the  other  four  are  considerably 
larger,  the  bookkeeping  and  office  practice 
rooms  measuring  37  by  38  feet. 

Throughout  the  entire  building,  the  floors 
are  of  concrete,  overlaid  with  acetile — a 
composition  material  composed  of  asphalt 
and  cement,  formed  into  blocks  12  inches 
square.  This  material  is  fireproof,  durable, 
and  easily  cleaned,  and  is  much  warmer  than 
concrete  alone.  Furthermore,  its  resilience 
makes  it  extremely  comfortable  for  walking. 

The  windows,  composed  of  three  sections, 
are  of  the  dalmo  fenestra  type,  and  swing 
out  like  an  awning.  The  three  sections  are 
operated  with  one  movement,  from  the 
floor,  making  a  window  stick  unnecessary. 
Light  may  be  perfectly  controlled  at  all 
times,  thus  preventing  eyestrain  among 
students.  The  glass  panes  are  opaque,  so 
that  the  sunlight  is  diffused.  (Another  ad- 
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vantage  is  that  students  are  not  tempted  to 
look  from  or  into  adjacent  buildings!) 

The  walls  are  plastered,  and  the  ceilings 
are  acoustically  treated  to  reduce  noise.  This 
is  a  highly  desirable  feature,  especially  in 
the  typing  and  office-practice  rooms,  where 
the  machine  noises  may  become  so  excessive 
as  to  detract  from  the  efficiency  of  both  stu¬ 
dents  and  teacher. 

The  ceilings  throughout  the  building  are 
painted  white,  to  reflect  the  light,  thus  im¬ 
proving  lighting  facilities.  In  accordance 
with  established  color  rules,  rooms  on  the 
north  side  are  decorated  in  "warm”  shades; 
those  on  the  south  side,  in  “cool”  colors. 
The  floors  of  the  north  rooms  are,  there¬ 
fore,  covered  w'ith  acetile  in  two  shades  of 
tan;  while  the  side  walls  are  of  a  warm 
buff,  with  dark  tan  wainscoting.  In  the  south 
rooms,  the  walls  are  painted  in  two  tones  of 
light  green,  and  the  flooring  is  a  mottled 
green  of  darker  shades. 

One  side  wall  in  each  classroom  is  lined 
with  cases,  which  provide  ample  drawer 
and  cupboard  space  for  the  needs  of  both 
teachers  and  students.  The  bookkeeping, 
office-practice,  and  typing  rooms  have  nu¬ 
merous  floor  plugs  for  electrical  equipment. 

Each  room  is  furnished  with  semi- 
indirect  lighting  fixtures,  which  reflect 
75  per  cent  of  the  light  against  the  ceiling; 
while  the  other  25  per  cent  is  diffused 
through  the  bowl.  These  bowls  are  of  light 
cream-colored  beetleware,  and  are  highly 
practical  and  durable.  This  type  of  indirect 
lighting  has  proved  to  be  the  best  yet  in¬ 
vented  for  the  relief  of  eyestrain  in  the 
schoolroom.  On  the  south  side,  the  win¬ 
dows  are  hung  with  pale  green  bamboo 
shades,  which  keep  out  the  bright  sunlight, 
and  yet  admit  an  adequate  amount  of  light. 

One  unique  feature  of  the  classrooms  is 
the  all-steel  blackboards.  These  cannot  be 
injured  in  any  way,  they  last  almost  indefi¬ 
nitely,  and  they  may  be  cleaned  with  either 
water  or  gasoline.  At  least  one  side  of  each 
room  has  such  a  blackboard,  and  another 
side  contains  a  long  bulletin  board  made  of 
masonite  wallboard.  Each  room  is  equipped 
with  an  intercommunicating  telephone, 
which  connects  with  the  master  switchboard 
in  the  Administration  Building. 


The  building  is  equipped  with  a  ven¬ 
tilating  system,  so  that  fresh  air  is  being 
pumped  into  the  rooms  at  all  times,  as  the 
foul  air  is  being  drawn  out. 

Specialized  equipment  for  each  of  the  ten 
classrooms  is  modern  and  attractive.  The 
bookkeeping  rooms  are  furnished  with 
twenty  metal-framed  tables,  measuring  3  by 
6  feet,  with  shelves  and  drawers  under  each 
table,  for  the  use  of  students.  Since  only 
two  chairs,  which  are  of  the  metal-frame 
Palmer  type,  are  placed  at  each  table,  stu¬ 
dents  have  a  maximum  of  elbow  space,  and 
are  never  crowded  by  their  neighbors.  These 
bookkeeping  rooms,  because  of  their  equip¬ 
ment,  may  also  be  used  for  teaching  pen¬ 
manship. 

Each  typing  room  is  furnished  with  forty 
typing  tables  and  chairs  of  the  latest  adjust¬ 
able  design.  Each  student  has  a  compart¬ 
ment  in  which  to  keep  his  books,  papers,  and 
tools.  Beside  the  teacher’s  desk  is  a  high 
demonstration  table,  where  he  may  demon¬ 
strate  in  full  view  of  the  entire  class.  Each 
typing  room  is  equipped  with*a  phonograph; 
a  lavatory',  supplied  with  paper  towels;  and 
three  wardrobes  for  wraps.  A  door  leads 
from  one  typing  room  into  the  other;  so 
that,  if  desired,  one  teacher  may  supervise 
both  rooms  at  the  same  time. 

The  office  practice  room  is  one  of  the 
most  interesting  of  the  entire  group.  It  is 
located  on  the  south  side  of  the  building, 
where  light  is  always  ample,  and  is  splen¬ 
didly  equipped  with  all  the  important  office 
devices  and  machines  used  in  the  modern 
business  office.  In  addition  to  a  dictating 
machine.  Comptometer,  adding  machine,  and 
the  like,  one  section  of  the  room  has  been 
fitted  to  simulate  a  model  office,  with 
counter,  employees’  entrance,  desks,  chairs, 
tables,  filing  cabinets,  and  other  equipment. 

Rest  rooms  for  boys  and  girls,  and  a 
teachers’  rest  and  work  room,  have  been 
provided;  and  drinking  fountains  are 
located  in  either  end  of  the  wide  central 
corridor. 

For  its  size,  the  new  Commerce  Building 
is  one  of  the  finest  and  most  up-to-date 
school  buildings  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 
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Comments  by  Our  Readers 

/I  lorclial  iuvUat'iou  h  extended  to  each  of  our  readers  to  comment 
frankly  on  the  articles  appearing  in  the  Business  Education  World 


Wondering  and  Wandering 

(November,  1938,  pages  209-219) 

Connuents  by  Otto  Rhoades,  Director, 
Rhoades  School  for  Secretaries, 

San  Francisco 

R.  LESLIE  asked,  "Where,  then,  could 
we  find  time  in  the  course  for  training 
in  traits  and  characteristics  without  impair¬ 
ing  seriously  the  quality  of  our  skill  train¬ 
ing-^” 

Last  spring,  during  an  employment  cam¬ 
paign,  it  occurred  to  us  that  most  of  our 
graduates  obtained  positions  through  inter¬ 
views  rather  than  by  a  letter  of  application, 
and  that  after  they  were  employed  they  used 
spoken  English  to  a  much  greater  extent 
than  written  English.  It  did  not  seem  rea¬ 
sonable  that  we  should  devote  all  our  prep¬ 
aration  to  written  expression. 

This  thought  seemed  to  justify  taking 
some  time  for  training  in  self-expression 
other  than  written  English.  We  w'orked  out 
a  program  allowing  one-half  hour  a  day  for 
the  course  and  started  gathering  material. 

Subjects  studied  in  the  Rhoades  Person¬ 
ality  Program  are  as  follows: 

Poise  and  self-confidence;  appearance  and  voice; 
sfKial  charm  and  popularity;  practical  psychology; 
speech  art;  winning  co-operation;  memory  training. 

An  important  feature  of  the  study  is  a 
series  of  dramatized  employment  interviews. 

Teaching  the  Working  Sheet 

(April,  1939,  pages  655-657) 

Conmients  by  Earl  Clevenger,  Head  of 

Commerce  Department,  Central  State 
College,  Edmond,  Oklahoma 

Before  one  is  ready  to  determine  the 
place  in  the  bookkeeping  course  that 
should  be  taken  by  the  teaching  of  the 
working  sheet,  one  must  decide  the  purpose 
for  making  a  working  sheet. 


Why  make  a  working  sheet  If  the  work¬ 
ing  sheet  is  not  made  until  after  the  ledger 
is  closed,  I  am  inclined  to  agree  with  the 
practicing  accountant  whom  the  editor 
quoted  as  having  said  "...  a  work  sheet 
is  just  a  nuisance.  .  .  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  working  sheet  is  used  as  a  means 
of  assembling  the  data  (especially  adjust¬ 
ing)  to  be  used  in  preparing  the  financial 
statements,  I  should  want  to  teach  it  before 
teaching  ledger-closing. 

The  arguments  about  confusion  and 
memorization  if  the  student  uses  the  work¬ 
ing  sheet  are  equally  true  when  adjusting 
and  closing  procedures  are  presented  before 
the  working  sheet  is  prepared.  If  the  student 
understands  what  is  taking  place — if  he 
understands  the  tvhy  of  the  transactions — 
then  he  will  not  become  confused.  Confu¬ 
sion  and  memorization  in  such  cases  are 
usually  the  result  of  a  lack  of  understanding 
of  how  the  step  should  be  taken. 

A  teacher  can  explain  just  as  effectively 
and  clear  up  confusion  just  as  quickly  by 
presenting  the  working  sheet  first  as  he  can 
by  presenting  ledger-closing  first.  If  the 
student  understands  how  to  make  the  work¬ 
ing  sheet  before  he  attempts  to  close  the 
ledger,  he  will  not  be  any  more  confused 
when  it  comes  to  closing  the  ledger  than 
he  will  be  about  the  working  sheet  if 
ledger-closing  is  taught  first.  It  is  simply 
a  matter  of  understanding  the  one  before 
attempting  to  learn  about  the  other.  The 
rule  works  both  ways.  The  time  and  effort 
are  about  the  same  in  either  case. 

In  preparing  the  financial  statements  and 
in  closing  the  books  at  the  end  of  the 
period,  it  is  necessary  for  the  student  to  go 
through  all  the  steps  that  are  used  in  making 
the  working  sheet.  Why  not  let  him  record 
these  steps  in  one  place  (on  the  working 
sheet)  where  he  can  see  what  is  being  done.^ 
Most  people  visualize  better  when  they  have 
the  problem  in  writing  before  them. 

Several  authorities  point  out  that  a  sub- 
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)cct  should  be  taught  as  nearly  as  possible  prepared  before  the  books  are  closed,  the 
in  the  way  it  is  finally  to  be  used.  Let  us,  bookkeeper  must  complete  all  the  steps  of 
then,  teach  the  working  sheet  In  the  order  preparing  a  working  sheet,  so  why  not  do 
in  which  our  students  are  expected  to  use  it.  them  in  the  form  of  a  working  sheet?  He 
Employers  usually  do  not  want  to  wait  then  has  before  him  a  summary  of  the 
until  after  the  ledger  is  closed  for  the  state-  business  transactions  for  the  period  covered 
ments  to  be  prepared.  If  statements  are  by  the  sheet. 

Summum  Jus,  Stimma  Injuria' 

'X'iLLIAM  E.  HAINES 

Supervisor  of  Business  Education,  Wilmington,  Delaware 


The  administration  of  the  law  can  be 
likened  to  classroom  management  and 
control. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  teacher  who 
has  the  best  discipline  is  the  teacher  who 
does  the  least  disciplining.  Paradoxical  as 
that  may  seem,  it  is  not  infrequently  true. 
People  obey  rules,  in  the  long  run,  not  be¬ 
cause  they  have  to,  but  because  they  want 
to.  The  unbending  teacher  who  demands  a 
rigid,  inflexible  adherence  to  classroom 
"law”  Is  often  let  in  for  trouble  by  unim¬ 
portant  violations. 

While  it  is  true  that  a  minor  infraction 
of  a  rule  of  conduct  is,  in  principle,  as 
wrong  as  a  major  one,  it  is  well  to  weigh 
the  ultimate  results  in  terms  of  common 
sense  and  good  judgment.  Human  nature 
being  what  it  is,  the  teacher  can  often 
move  toward  the  larger  goals  of  character 
development  by  sacrificing,  temporarily  at 
least,  minor  infringements. 

In  short,  the  teacher  who  would  look  for 
trouble  can  always  be  certain  to  find  it 
without  looking  very  far.  It  should  not  be 
inferred  that  the  teacher  should  ignore 
trouble  or  never  insist  upon  compliance  with 
minor  school  rules,  for  it  is  the  disrespect 
for  the  regulation  of  little  things  that  begets 
disrespect  for  the  regulation  of  larger  ones. 

What  is  true  of  schoolroom  discipline  is 
true  of  the  administration  of  our  laws.  The 
police  officer  is  taught  early  in  his  training 
that  strict  enforcement  of  the  letter  of  the 
law  is  not  only  impossible  but  at  times 

'  The  strictest  administration  of  the  law  some¬ 
times  works  the  /greatest  injustice. 


inadvisable.  I  once  heard  the  late  Ambas¬ 
sador  Dwight  W.  Morrow  say  that  a  certain 
tolerance  was  necessary  to  law  enforcement. 

1  am  sure  that  the  distinguished  statesman 
in  no  way  meant  to  countenance  lawlessness, 
but  instead  to  recognize  the  importance  of 
flexibility.  Even  such  majestic  structures  as 
the  towering  skyscrapers  are  said  to  sway 
several  inches  in  high  gales.  And  so  with 
the  majesty  of  the  law! 

One  needs  to  but  see  a  few  laws  made 
to  know  that  they  are  the  fruits  of  conflict 
and  compromise.  They  can,  at  best,  prove 
to  be  fair  in  a  considerable  majority  of 
cases. 

"There  is  no  compromise  with  right  and 
wrong,”  you  say.  True.  Yet  the  legal  enact¬ 
ments  that  prescribe  right  and  wrong,  some¬ 
times  very  narrowly,  may  not  always  produce 
the  best  social  results  by  strict  enforcement. 
There  seem  to  be  two  reasons  why  law- 
enforcement  should  be  tempered  with  under¬ 
standing;  first,  because  of  the  possible  fal¬ 
libility  of  any  "man-made”  agency,  and 
second,  because  of  the  likelihood  of  error 
implied  by  the  very  power  to  amend  and 
change  existing  law's. 

The  multiplicity  of  laws  that  confront 
the  citizen  in  a  world  of  tomorrow  so  com¬ 
pletely  regulate  his  priv.ate  and  business  life 
that  certain  infractions,  however  minor,  seem 
almost  inevitable.  The  enforcement  of  in¬ 
numerable  laws  has  been  vested  in  many 
quasi-judicial  governmental  agencies.  The 
Wages  and  Hours  Act  gives  rise  to  count¬ 
less  interpretations  by  the  Department  of 
Labor.  The  Interstate  Commerce  Commis¬ 
sion  has  certain  interpretative  powers  in 
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connection  with  the  administration  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Act.  So  have  the  Securi¬ 
ties  Exchange  Commission  and  the  Social 
Security  Board. 

Perhaps  one  case  in  point  might  amplify 
this  maxim.  The  administration  of  motor 
vehicle  Jaws  is  one  of  the  most  perplexing 
problems  facing  local  and  state  law-enforce¬ 
ment  bodies.  The  potential  danger  to  life 
and  property  inherent  in  the  automobile  (or 
perhaps  in  the  drivers)  makes  necessary  a 
detailed  enforcement  of  rules  and  regula¬ 
tions.  Nothing  short  of  strict  and  uniform 
enforcement  can  be  equitable  and  provide  a 


sufficient  safeguard  to  life  and  limb.  Yet 
there  are  localities  where  both  the  method 
and  extent  of  enforcement  are  neither  con¬ 
ducive  to  respect  for  the  law  or  subsequent 
voluntary  observance. 

In  short,  the  circumstances  surrounding 
each  violation  of  the  law  are  different; 
therefore,  the  application  of  the  law  should 
be  adjusted  to  tlie  circumstances.  I  do  not 
believe  that  this  maxim  is  incompatible  with 
strict  and  sometimes  drastic  enforcement. 
Nor  do  I  believe  that  it  opens  the  door  to 
partiality  and  favoritism.  That  word  "some¬ 
times”  is  a  wise  and  necessary  qualification. 


Comments  on  the  Business  Letter  Contest 


(Seje 

COMPETITION  in  the  Office  Practice, 
Bookkeeping,  and  Business  Funda¬ 
mentals  contests  was  so  keen  that,  by  the 
time  the  judges  got  down  to  choosing  the 
final  winners,  they  w’ere  almost  using  a 
magnifying  glass  to  try  to  find  defects.  In 
the  Personality  contest,  too,  there  w’ere  a 
great  many  papers  of  almost  equal  merit. 

But  in  the  letter  writing  contests  (separate 
for  high  schools  and  colleges)  the  situation 
was  different.  Most  of  the  letters  were  just 
about  average,  and  the  top  winners  really 
did  stand  out  above  the  crowd. 

The  problem  was  difficult  enough,  but  it 
simply  did  not  arouse  our  young  writers’ 
imaginations — except  in  a  very  few  cases. 

Do  you  remember  the  problem.^  Walter 
Stone  is  about  to  reopen  the  grocery  depart¬ 
ment  of  his  department  store,  after  having 
closed  it  two  years  ago.  He  has  several 
special  features  scheduled  for  the  grand 
opening  day,  and  he  wants  everyone  to 
come.  Shorn  of  details,  that  is  the  problem. 

It  \\as  not  an  inspiring  one.  Just  a  store, 
our  students  sighed;  just  a  store,  and  the 
owner  wants  customers  to  buy  his  groceries. 

But  a  very  few  students  saw  the  situation 
in  a  different  light;  they  saw  a  man,  strug¬ 
gling  against  competition,  wanting  to 
appeal  to  his  neighbors — in  a  very  dignified 
way — to  think  of  his  store  as  one  of  the 
town’s  old  institutions,  part  of  the  town’s 
history.  Those  few  writers  saw  people,  a 
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man  writing  the  announcement  letter,  and 
others  reading  it. 

Here  are  the  first-prize  letters.  Like  a  few 
of  the  others,  they  go  below  the  surface 
and  beyond  the  obvious.  They  omit  no  im¬ 
portant  details,  and  would  surely  do  the  job. 

Here  are  some  interesting  conclusions  thal 
we  must  draw’  fror<  the  contest  letters: 

College  writers  showed  more  facility  in 
writing  than  secondary  students.  This  is 
to  be  expected.  College  writers  were  also 
more  likely  to  grope  for  a  long  word  and 
seize  the  wrong  one,  and  more  inclined  to 
come  to  grief  with  involved  sentences. 

Some  secondary-school  students  had  diffi¬ 
culty  with  sentence  structure,  but  not  from 
overreaching;  they  seemed  to  be  unable  to 
recognize  a  sentence  as  such,  and  conse¬ 
quently  could  not  be  sure  of  constructing 
sentences. 

In  detail,  the  most  prevalent  technical 
errors,  distressingly  common  in  letters  of 
both  high  school  and  college  grade,  were 
as  follows: 

Omission  of  the  comma  before  or  after  a 
parenthetical  expression. 

Omission  of  comma  after  an  expression  in 
direct  address. 

Two  sentences  incorrectly  connected  with  a 
comma,  without  a  conjunction. 

Comma  used  to  separate  subject  from  verb. 
(W'hy?!) 

Signature  preceded  by  "Mr.” 

Spelling  of  mercantile  as  merchantile ;  occasion 
as  occassion;  convenient  as  convient;  accommo¬ 
date  as  accomodate. — D.  M.  J. 
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I  he  Two  Winning  Letters 


College  Division 
Written  by  GRETA  RIGBY 

L.  D.  S.  Business  College, 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

"You’ve  broken  up  my  happy  home!” 

That's  the  charge  a  good  friend  of  mine 
put  against  me  about  two  months  ago.  Of 
course,  I  wanted  to  know  how.  This  is 
what  he  told  me: 

"Walt,  a  few  years  ago,  when  my  wife 
tucked  a  grocery  list  into  my  hand  as  I 
hurried  off  for  town  to  do  a  bit  of  shopping 
for  the  farm,  she  could  always  be  sure  that 
I’d  ’bring  home  the  bacon,’  for  your 
grocer  would  assemble  the  grocery  order 
while  I  was  making  my  own  purchases. 
Now  that  1  have  to  go  to  another  store  for 
it,  the  food  is  forgotten — and  my  wife  is 
very  unhappy.” 

I  apologized  to  my  friend.  Then  I  be¬ 
gan  to  wonder  whether  all-  my  friends 
were  finding  their  shopping  a  harder  task 
now  than  in  years  past,  when  they  could 
do  it  all  in  one  big  store.  The  result — that 
service  is  about  to  be  restored  to  you!  I 
am  installing  a  new,  streamlined  grocery 
department,  where  you  will  find  the  same 
high  quality  and  low  prices  which  have 
characterized  this  company  for  so  many 
years — and  service  such  as  is  available  in 
no  other  store. 

Parked  by  our  curb  on  the  opening  day 
will  be  four  shiny  new  delivery  trucks. 
Each  day  these  trucks  will  make  deliveries 
to  all  our  customers  within  five  miles  of 
Appletown.  And  there  will  be  two  de¬ 
liveries  each  week  to  points  as  far  as  thirty 
miles  away!  All  you  need  do  is  phone  in 
your  orders  for  any  merchandise  in  our 
renovated  store.  Our  grocery  department 
will  allow  credit  on  our  regular  charge 
accounts. 

All  this  service  will  be  open  to  you  be¬ 
ginning  Saturday,  April  15!  On  that  day 
our  complete,  modern  grocery  department 
will  be  ready  for  your  use.  Come  to  town 
and  fill  the  needs  of  your  house  and  farm 
in  our  store.  If  this  is  impossible — tele¬ 
phone  your  order,  and  our  truck  will  drive 
up  to  your  door  with  all  your  requirements. 

On  the  morning  of  our  gala  opening, 
each  customer  will  receive  a  free  can  of 
coffee.  There  will  be  a  newsreel  man  in 
our  store  to  make  a  special  movie,  with  our 
new  grocery  department  the  setting  and  our 
customers  of  that  morning  the  cast.  Satur¬ 


High  School  Division 

Written  by  HELEN  RUDAITIS 

Lincoln  High  School,  Cleveland,  Ohio 

Dear  Mrs.  Willow: 

On  Saturday,  April  15,  the  Appletown 
Mercantile  Company  will  open  a  well- 
stocked  grocery  department.  The  shelves 
are  on  the  verge  of  sagging  with  neatly 
piled  canned  goods.  Fresh  fruits  and  vege¬ 
tables  can  be  purchased  at  any  time,  and 
our  meat  department  has  your  favorite  cut 
of  meat  just  waiting  to  be  put  in  your 
roaster  or  frying  pan. 

Some  other  highlights  of  our  organiza¬ 
tion  are  the  convenience  of  telephoning 
your  orders,  the  charge  account,  two  de¬ 
liveries  daily  to  points  within  five  miles, 
and  two  deliveries  weekly  to  points  within 
thirty  miles. 

You  will  find  style  and  variety  in  the 
clothing  department,  where  reefers,  little- 
girl  coats,  and  dress  coats  may  be  pur¬ 
chased  for  women;  and  topcoats,  suits,  and 
other  wearing  apparel  for  men  may  be 
bought.  Carpets,  stoves,  refrigerators,  and 
other  household  furnishings  are  on  dis¬ 
play  in  the  furniture  department. 

On  the  day  of  the  opening  of  the  grocery 
department,  a  gift  can  of  coffee  will  be 
given  to  the  visitors.  At  nine  o’clock  in 
the  morning,  moving  pictures  will  be  taken 
at  the  store.  If  you  have  ever  had  any 
secret  ambition  to  be  in  the  movies,  be  on 
hand  Saturday  morning.  This  film,  to¬ 
gether  with  slides  of  early  townsfolk — Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Randall,  Hank  Willard,  and  many 
others — will  be  shown  at  the  Appletown 
Theater  at  nine  o’clock  on  Saturday  evening. 

Our  store  is  so  planned  as  to  save  you 
a  great  deal  of  time  and  energy.  Won’t 
you  come  to  the  gala  affair  Saturday  to 
see  for  yourself,  and  let  us  have  the  pleas¬ 
ure  of  serving  you? 

Yours  truly, 

WALTER  STONE 

i 

— 

day  evening,  these  pictures  of  you  and  your  friends, 
in  connectiion  with  pictures  of  Apple  Valley  and 
some  of  the  settlers  of  the  early  days,  will  be 
shown  as  a  featured  part  of  the  regular  program 
at  the  Appletown  Theater. 

Don’t  forget,  April  15!  Be  on  hand  for  the 
grand  opening  of  our  super-service  grocery  de¬ 
partment.  Cordially  yours, 

'WALTER  STONE 
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lA  Shortcut  to  Speed  Building 

Iltii'c  Noi  More  ihdu  Half  th^  Dntiiti<ni  Rciui  Back  in  Class 

CLYDE  INSLEY  BLANCHARD 


WE  have  all  heard,  many  times,  that 
the  student  should  read  back  every¬ 
thing  that  is  dictated  to  him.  That 
is  probably  true,  but  when  and  where In 
my  opinion,  a  great  deal  of  time  is  wasted 
by  having  all  the  dictation  read  back  in 
class.  The  purpose  of  the  reading  back  is 
to  ascertain  whether  or  not  a  student  can 
read  his  notes.  I  have  found  that,  to  accom¬ 
plish  this  purpose  it  is  not  necessary  to 
have  more  than  half  the  dictation  read  back 
in  class.  The  other  half  I  require  to  be 
read  as  part  of  the  homework  assignment. 

Shorthand  teachers  can  learn  something 
from  the  technique  used  by  Gallup  in  ascer¬ 
taining  the  country’s  attitude  on  public 
questions.  Gallup’s  surveys,  which  are 
proving  dependable,  embrace  only  a  small 
percentage  of  the  total  population,  but  that 
percentage  is  distributed  in  so  scientific  a 
manner  that  it  accurately  represents  the  en¬ 
tire  population. 

Try  a  similar  plan  in  the  shorthand  class¬ 
room.  Have  only  enough  of  the  dictation 
read  back  to  enable  you  and  your  students 
to  know'  whether  or  not  they  can  read  back 
their  notes.  The  time  saved  can  be  devoted 
to  more  dictation  and  vocabulary  building. 

Just  as  dictating  is  an  important  part  of 
teaching,  so  is  reading  back.  Have  you  ever 
thought  of  that.^  It  is  easy  to  conduct  the 
reading-back  part  of  the  recitation  as  if  it 
were  a  test  of  the  student’s  ability  to  read 
back,  but  it  should  not  be  a  test.  The  time 
to  test  the  student’s  ability  to  read  back  is 
when  you  are  giving  a  formal  test  and 
requiring  a  complete  transcript. 

How  can  you  teach  through  reading  back  ? 
The  easiest  way  to  answer  this  question  is 
to  put  yourself  on  the  other  side  of  the 
teacher’s  desk  and  have  someone  ask  yot4 
to  read  back  your  notes. 

Suppose — only  for  illustration,  of  course 
— that,  after  reading  three  or  four  words, 


you  are  stumped  and  can’t  read  the  filth 
word.  You  feel  absolutely  sure  that  you 
can  read  the  rest  of  the  take  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  that  one  word. 

How  do  you  think  you  would  feel  if 
your  teacher,  after  waiting  a  minute  while 
you  try  to  decipher  that  undecipherable  out¬ 
line,  says,  "Next,”  and  you  hear  your  neigh¬ 
bor  give  the  correct  word.^  You  certainly 
haven't  learned  any  more  shorthand  through 
this  painful  process.  Your  disappointment 
is  keen.  You  may  feel  embarrassed.  You 
may  even  feel  irritated  with  your  teacher  for 
not  having  helped  you.  And  he  should  have 
helped  you. 

You  can  help  a  student  in  at  least  three 
ways  to  strengthen  his  reading  ability: 

1.  If  you  think  he  d*)es  not  know  the  meaning 
of  the  word  he  cannt)t  read,  give  it  to  him 
immediately. 

2.  If  it  is  a  common  word  but  rather  hard  to 
read  because  of  a  spelling  difficulty,  ask  him  to 
try  to  spell  the  outline.  Help  him,  if  necessary, 
by  spelling  it  for  him. 

3.  If  it  is  a  w'ord  that  he  should  read  easily 
if  he  had  the  meaning  of  the  entire  sentence,  ask 
him  to  read  to  the  end  of  the  sentence  and  then, 
if  necessary,  gt)  back  and  read  the  entire  sentence 
again  so  that  its  meaning  will  suggest  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  the  missing  word.  Help  him  in  this  step 
also,  if  necessary. 

Let  me  emphasize  that,  regardless  of  the 
procedure  used,  you  are  to  help  the  student 
all  that  is  necessary  to  enable  him  to  read 
through  the  time  you  have  allotted  him. 

Until  you  can  arrive  at  a  more  accurate 
division  of  time,  you  may  wish  to  follow 
my  procedure. 

My  procedure  in  having  a  5 -minute  take 
read  back  is,  sometimes,  to  have  five  stu¬ 
dents  each  read  a  half  minute;  at  other 
times,  three  students  each  read  one  minute. 
I  help  each  student  as  much  as  necessary. 
I  find  that  this  assistance  gives  him 
the  necessary  encouragement  to  continue 
{Continued  on  page  882) 
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How  Well  Do  They  Spell? 

I.OUIS  D.  HlIDDLl  STON 
Collhju'ood  High  School,  Cleveland,  Ohio 


Not  long  ago,  I  asked  many  of  our 
Cleveland  offices  to  suggest  words 
that  their  stenographers  misspelled 
most  frequently.  I  am  passing  the  list  on 
to  you. 

One  office  commented: 

"It  is  our  best  stenographer  who  knows 
when  she  cannot  spell  a  word  and  uses  the 
dictionary;  it  is  our  worst  stenographer  who 
thinks  she  knows  and  does  not  consult  a 
dictionary." 


clumgeable 

jewelry 

icknowledgment 

mahogany 

bassinet 

questionnaire 

transferred 

judgment 

all  right 

chauffeur 

selvage 

gauge 

maintenance 

separate 

amateur 

trousseau 

bookkeeper 

gimp  (tr'immhi^) 

Chautauqua 

severely 

raccoon 

mattress 

bullion 

cognovit 

tying 

kimono 

repetition 

Cincinnati 

silverware 

reprimand 

moccasin 

amethyst 

endorsement 

civet 

grammar 

demurrage 

monogrammed 

received 

facsimile 

usable 

analyze 

excerpt 

commission 

recommendation 

occurred 

using 

applique 

obviate 

committee 

handkerchief 

unanimous 

Narragansett 

recurrence 

eligible 

conscientious 

arctic 

exorbitant 

necessary 

harass 

access 

vacancy 

referred 

affect 

bouillon 

armscye 

effect 

knowledge 

height 

mi>nolithicly 

similar 

repetition 

deficiency 

brassiere 

arrangement 

abeyance 

sincerely 

assistant 

precede 

calendar 

install 

ancillary 

laboratory 

sapphire 

theoretically 

stitched 

attorneys 

accessible 

lacquer 

accidentally 

collectible 

supersede 

accommodate 

ambiguous 

caracul 

accumulate 

consummated 

tariff 

fagoting 

integrity 

chandelier 

privilege 

disapproval 

Madeira 

foregoing 

manufacturer 

thorough 

procedure 

supersede 

iridescent 

fortieth 

apparent 

scissors 

proceed 

Manila 

auxiliary 

achievement 

personnel 

seize 

fuchsia 

occasion 

disappoint 

privilege 

usable 

millinery 

recurrence 

resistible 

comparatively 

omitted 

preferable 

capital 

celluloid 

essence 

Capitol 

propeller 

picnicking 

separate 

descent 

collateral 

assurance 

criticize 

bicycle 

parallel 

municipal 

consistent 

label 

accuracy 

nickel 

precede 

vacuum 

ninety 

proceed 

source 

valance 

license 

individual 

definite 

too 

inspector 

ninth 

to 

stationary 

description 

judgment 

stationery 

visible 

receive 

discrepancy 

dictator 

omit 

porous 

occasion 

past 

catalogue 

dining 

passed 

cylinder 

iKCurrence 

forty 

controversy 

wherever 

nineteen 

preferred 

opossum 

fulfill 

syphon 

wholly 

excess 

intelligent 

dissatisfied 

correspondence 

contradict 

Worcester 

die 

council 

dyeing 

dye 

counsel 

pastime 

occasionally 

principal 

eighth 

government 

principle 

permissible 

accept 

proceeding 

eligible 

except 

preceding 

emanate 

nineteenth 

grilles 

Philippine 

serviceable 

precinct 

embarrassment 

withhold 

wilful 

Phoenix 

imaginary 

embarrass 

employee 

miscellaneous 

irascible 

point  d'esprit 

corroborate 

susceptible 

explanatory 

compelling 

suspicion 

transferred 

irreconcilable 

[Editor's  Note — The  following  communication, 
written  in  shorthand  with  red  ink  on  the  back 
of  some  old  galley  proofs,  was  found  in  the 
editorial  department  shortly  after  Mr.  Huddle¬ 
ston's  contribution  had  been  received  there.  We 
take  it  for  granted  that  the  authorship  can  be 
discovered  if  anyone  demands  that  information.] 

ERHAPS  we  have  been  too  humble  in 
our  attitude  toward  the  businessmen  who 
will  (we  hope)  employ  the  students  we 
train.  We  beg  them  to  tell  us  what  they 
want,  and  that  is  what  we  try  to  produce. 
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But  co-operation  recjuires  two  parties.  How 
much  co-operation  are  tie  getting.^  (We 
teachers,  that  is.) 

The  list  of  misspelled  words  solicited  by 
Louis  D.  Huddleston  from  Cleveland  busi¬ 
nessmen  is  responsible  for  this  protest. 

So  some  beginning  stenographer  couldn't 
spell  armscye,  eh.^  Shame  on  us!  And 
point  d' esprit,  juihsia,  cognovit  —  how 
dreadful!  (I  can’t  spell  them,  either.) 

The  smart  stenographer  uses  the  diction¬ 
ary,  of  course,  but  how-  much  good  is  the 
dictionary,  twenty  feet  away,  to  anyone  who 
is  being  bombarded  with  such  words  as 
bouillon,  iridescent,  facsimile,  demurrage, 
and  (look  out!)  monolithicly,  and  is  trying 
to  put  them  down  in  shorthand.^  Inciden¬ 
tally,  monolithicly  is  not  given  in  Webster’-) 
New'  International  Dictionary. 

What  the  new  employee  needs  is  pre¬ 
liminary  coaching,  of  course.  But  in  how 
many  othces  does  he  get  it? 

The  employer,  with  a  just  grievance  based 
on  past  experience,  suspects  that  the  new 
employee  won’t  know  anything  about  the 
business,  and  he  is  quite  right.  The  em¬ 
ployees  who  are  already  firmly  entrenched 
suspect  every’  replacement  as  a  possible  men¬ 
ace  to  their  own  security,  and  they  may  be 
right,  too. 

The  result  is  that  the  only  people  who 
could  help  the  newcomer  to  get  squared 
around  in  that  particular  office  do  it  with 
painful  slowness — the  employer,  because  he 
has  other  things  on  his  mind,  and  the  others, 
because  they  learned  the  hard  way. 

The  answer  to  many  new-employee  prob¬ 
lems  is  the  office  style  sheet — a  simple 
answer,  but  seldom  used. 

The  office  style  sheet  should  list  the  un¬ 
usual  words  and  trade  names  peculiar  to 
the  organization. 

The  ideal  style  sheet  would  be  accom¬ 
panied  by  samples  of  the  letter  forms  used 
in  the  organization;  lists  of  department 
heads  (with  nicknames!)  and  customers 
most  often  referred  to;  branch  offices  and 
addresses;  special  rules  ("The  office  boy 
makes  his  last  trip  at  4:45,”  etc.)  ;  instruc¬ 
tions  for  obtaining  supplies. 

But  the  most  important  part  of  it  would 
be  the  list  of  unusual  words  and  the  admoni¬ 


tion:  "Practice  writing  all  these  words  and 
phrases  in  shorthand,  at  home.”  The  new¬ 
comer  with  too  little  interest  to  spend  a 
few  evenings  at  home  for  that  purpose 
doesn’t  deserve  to  keep  a  job. 

Now,  who’s  to  prepare  the  style  sheet? 
Not  an  executive.  He  has  been  in  the  busi¬ 
ness  for  so  long  that  the  words  are  part 
of  his  natural  vocabulary.  Even  if  he  had . 
the  time  to  compile  such  a  list,  he  would 
not  be  able  to  recognize  the  words  and 
phrases  it  should  include. 

Shall  we  expect  another  stenographer  to 
do  it?  Not  if  she  is  at  all  worried  about 
her  own  tenure!  She  has  never  taken  any 
oath  to  "gladly  teach.”  Of  course,  almost 
everyone  will  share  experience  when  asked, 
but  who  is  going  to  stay  overtime  to  collate 
it  and  write  it  down? 

I  suppose  the  answer  is  this:  The  execu¬ 
tive  should  ask  for  the  co-operation  of  the 
entire  force  in  preparing  such  a  style  sheet, 
or  set  of  them,  assuring  his  employees  (and 
it’s  true)  that  their  own  troubles  will  be 
lessened  thereby. 

The  ideal  way  to  get  such  a  style  sheet 
is  to  promote  somebody  and,  in  the  week 
just  before  the  change  goes  into  effect,  ask 
that  person  to  prepare  the  style  sheet.  That’s 
when  we’d  get  co-operation! 

A  Shortcut  to  Speed  Building 

{Concluded  from  page  880) 
throughout  the  entire  half-minute  or  min¬ 
ute,  as  the  case  may  be,  and  also  that  he 
needs  less  and  less  help  as  his  training 
progresses.  Since  I  am  teaching  during  this 
activity,  I  call  upon  the  poor  readers  to  do 
most  of  the  reading  back.  The  other  stu¬ 
dents  are  encouraged  to  write  as  much  as 
they  can  of  the  material  being  read  back, 
writing  their  notes  over  or  above  the  out¬ 
lines  being  read  back. 

Here  is  an  important  thought  to  pass  on 
to  your  students.  The  more  rapidly  a  short¬ 
hand  writer  can  read  his  notes,  the  more 
money  he  can  make.  Reporters  make  most 
of  their  money  from  their  transcripts.  They 
do  not  use  any  special  phrase  or  other  short¬ 
cuts  that  would  slow  down  their  reading 
back.  'W^e  might  call  this  shortcut.  Do  not 
use  shortcuts  that  are  too  short! 
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Self-Test  on  Shorthand  Theory 

No.  6  of  a  Series  Prepared  by  LEONARD  TRAP 
Chatham,  Ontario,  Canada 


Editor's  Note — It  is  suggested  that  teachers 
and  teachers  in  training  ask  themselves  these 
questions  that  Mr.  Trap  asked  himself  in  learning 
shorthand.  The  figures  preceding  the  questions 
refer  to  the  paragraphs  in  the  Anniversary  Edition 
of  the  Gregg  Shorthand  Manual. 


CHAPTER  Vll 
Vnit  21 

170.  What  prefixes  are  expressed  by  f? 

170.  What  suffixes  are  expressed  by  f?  What 
suffix  by  s?  What  suffix  by  ses?  What  suffix 
by  i? 

170  How  is  the  syllable  lure  written?  How 
are  baggage  and  package  distinguished:  When 
is  f  disjoined  from  the  next  character?  When  is 
an  angle  formed  after  f? 

171.  In  phrasing,  how  are  the  words  ago,  early, 
few,  him,  hope,  sorry,  want,  sure,  possible, 
modified  ? 

What  other  phrasing  principles  have  we  had  up 
to  this  point?  (30,  43,  84,  85,  86,  148,  149) 

172.  What  rules  taught  in  this  unit  are  applied 
in  Reading  and  Dictation  Practice? 

173.  What  principles  and  rules  taught  in  this 
entire  chapter  are  to  be  applied  in  the  Writing 
Practice  ? 

CHAPTER  VIII 
Vnit  22 

174.  When  is  final  t  omitted  in  many  words? 

175.  In  what  other  cases  is  final  t  omitted? 

175.  How  are  adapt  and  adopt  distinguished? 
170.  What  similar  distinction  is  made  in  two 

other  words  w'e  have  had? 

176.  In  what  words  is  final  t  retained? 

Vnit  23 

178,  174.  When  is  d  often  omitted  and  in 
which  words  is  it  retained? 

180.  When  is  d  within  words  omitted? 

181.  In  which  words  coming  under  this  rule  is 
the  initial  vowel  also  omitted?  Why? 

182.  When  the  last  letter  of  a  primitive  form 
is  omitted,  how  is  the  past  tense  formed? 

183.  How  is  the  syllable  ul  expressed? 

183.  How  is  at,  as  in  also,  expressed? 

183.  What  is  the  rule  for  derivatives  of  the 
word  alternate? 

183.  How  is  sub  expressed?  When  is  it  writ¬ 


ten  contrary  to  rule?  When  is  it  disjoined? 
Where  is  it  placed? 

186.  W'hat  is  there  to  be  noticed  about  the 
forms  for  favorite  and  necessity/ 

Unit  24 

189.  What  is  the  rule  about  unimportant  words 
in  phrasing?  Are  you  thoroughly  familiar  with 
these  phrases?  How  about  another  review  of  all 
the  phrases  we  have  had  up  to  this  point?  (30, 
43,  84,  85,  86,  148,  149,  171,  189.) 

189.  How  can  facility  in  the  execution  of  long 
phrases  be  acquired? 

190.  What  phrases  are  employed  in  Reading  and 
Dictation  Practice? 

CHAPTER  IX 

Unit  23 

23.  Where  have  we  already  had  a  simple  state¬ 
ment  of  the  abbreviating  principle? 

192.  Is  the  application  of  the  abbreviating  prin¬ 
ciple  in  shorthand  rigid?  Upon  what  does  its 
application  depend  to  a  large  extent?  When  is 
this  principle  not  employed?  In  what  other  cases 
should  it  not  be  employed?  W'hat  is  a  good  rule 
to  apply  to  any  word? 

194.  Into  how  many  classes  does  the  abbrevia¬ 
tion  of  long  words  fall?  What  is  the  first  rule? 
Can  you  give  a  few  examples?  How  are  memo¬ 
randum  and  memoranda  distinguished?  And  what 
is  the  rule  about  the  word  street? 

195.  What  is  the  second  rule?  As  in  what 
words  ? 

Vnit  26 

198.  What  is  the  third  rule  for  abbreviating 
long  words?  As  in  what  words? 

199.  In  what  termination  is  the  vowel  omitted 
before  shun? 

Unit  27 

201.  How  may  a  number  of  compound  words 
be  obtained?  In  which  forms  for  such  compounds 
are  slight  modifications  made?  What  is  the  form 
for  notwithstanding? 

203.  Which  are  the  irregular  compounds? 

204.  How  is  dollars  expressed  with  numerals? 
^  What  is  the  sign  for  hundred  with  numerals? 

Where  is  it  placed?  Why?  What  is  the  sign 
for  million  with  numerals?  Where  is  it  placed? 
What  is  the  sign  for  billion  with  numerals?  How 
is  pounds  with  numerals  expressed?  What  are 
the  signs  with  numerals  for;  gallons,  barrels, 
bushels,  feet,  francs,  cwt.,  o’clock? 
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ioV  After  wliat  article  anJ  what  words  may 
the  preceding  signs  be  used.'' 

206.  fiow  is  fe«/j  preceded  by  dollars  ex¬ 
pressed.^  How  when  not  preceded  by  dollars'* 
How  is  per  cent  expressed?  How  do  you  write 
per  cent  per  annum? 


CHAPTER  X 

Unit  28 

209.  What  device  is  used  to  express  tr  and  a 
following  vowel?  Where  are  these  analogical 
u  ord-btginnings  placed? 

17^.  What  is  the  rule  about  forming  derivatives 
of  words  ending  in  ct?  As  in  what  word  and 
what  derivative?  What  is  omitted  in  the  primi¬ 
tive  form,  and  under  what  rules? 

211.  Does  this  also  apply  to  derivatives  ■' 

212.  How  can  compounds  be  formed  from  ana¬ 
logical  word-beginnings? 

Unit  29 

214.  How  are  para  and  post  distinguished? 

216.  Can  you  give  some  more  examples  of  com¬ 
pound  word-beginnings.'' 

Unit  30 

218.  What  is  the  rule  foi  expressing  misunder¬ 
stand  and  misunderstood?  Where  is  mis  placed.' 
To  what  words  is  this  rule  extended,  and  when.' 

219.  How  are  the  words  extra,  enter,  over, 
under,  short,  center,  counter,  agree  expressed? 

124.  How  is  done  expressed  according  to  rule? 

220.  How  in  many  phrases? 

23.  How  is  than  regularly  expressed? 

221.  How  in  many  phrases? 

223.  How  is  us  ordinarily  written?  How  in 
many  useful  business  phrases? 

224.  What  is  done  in  a  number  of  phrases  like 
oj  course,  whether  or  not,  etc? 


CHAPTER  XI 
Unit  31 

221.  With  what  kind  of  analogical  word-end¬ 
ings  does  this  unit  deal? 

How  is  the  termination  ually  expressed?  As  in 
what  word,  and  according  to  what  rule? 

227.  When  occasionally  a  disjoined  prefix  pre¬ 
cedes  a  joined  prefix,  how  is  it  expressed?  As  in 
what  word?  What  is  omitted  in  the  termination 
-nment? 

Unit  32 

230.  What  is  understood  in  most  of  the  ana¬ 
logical  word-endings  given  in  this  unit?  As  in 
what  words?  Are  they  joined  or  disjoined?  What 
ending  is  joined  in  some  cases,  disjoined  in  others  ? 
In  what  words  is  it  joined? 


Unit  33 

233.  What  is  of  prime  importance  in  writing 
initials?  Why? 

234.  How’  do  many  writers  prefer  to  express 
initials?  How  may  a  great  saving  of  time  be 
effected  when  this  is  done? 

235.  What  is  the  expedient  known  as  inter¬ 
section?  For  what  is  it  useful?  In  applying  it, 
upon  what  must  the  writer  very  largely  depend? 
Why?  Can  you  give  a  few  useful  examples? 

CHAPTER  XII 

Unit  34 

238,  239-  Are  you  thoroughly  familiar  with  the 
names  of  the  states  and  the  principal  cities? 

Unit  33 

241.  How  are  the  terminations  burg,  field,  ville, 
port  generally  expressed?  Joined  or  disjoined? 
How  are  the  following  expressed:  ford,  borough 
or  boro,  ington,  ingham?  How  is  a  distinction 
made  between  ton  and  town? 

244.  How  familiar  are  you  with  the  forms  for 
the  larger  Canadian  cities? 

Unit  36 

Have  you  the  forms  of  the  short  vocabulary 
given  in  this  unit  at  your  ready  command?  Do 
you  recognize  the  words  that  are  written  according 
to  the  abbreviating  principles?  In  which  three 
words  is  the  initial  vowel  omitted? 

248.  What  kind  of  words  stand  out  prominently 
in  the  final  Writing  Practice? 

Burden  College  Celebrates 
Sixtieth  Anniversary 

N  April  27,  at  the  Hotel  Bradford,  in 
Boston,  the  faculty,  alumni,  students,  and 
friends  of  Burdett  College  gathered  together 
to  celebrate  the  sixtieth  anniversary  of  the 
founding  of  the  college  and  to  pay  tribute 
to  the  memory  of  its  founders — ^Charles  A. 
Burdett  and  Fred  H.  Burdett. 

C.  A.  Burdett’s  Commercial  School,  the 
name  by  which  Burdett  College  was  originally 
known,  was  founded  in  the  spring  of  1879. 

In  1894,  Mr.  Burdett  and  his  brother 
opened  a  branch  school  in  Lynn.  This  school 
had  the  distinction  of  occupying  the  first 
building  in  the  United  States  to  be  construct¬ 
ed  for  and  owned  by  a  private  business  school. 

Both  schools  have  enjoyed  a  wholesome 
and  a  continuous  growth  and  are  recognized 
as  among  the  leading  educational  institutions 
of  the  country. 

C.  Fred  Burdett,  the  son  and  nephew  of 
the  founders,  as  president  of  the  college,  is 
carrying  on  the  traditions  established  by  his 
predecessors  in  office. 
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In  Defense  of  Speed 


IN  one  of  liis  recent  articles  in  this  maga¬ 
zine  Louis  A.  Leslie  expressed  alarm 
over  the  campaign  being  conducted  to 
convince  commercial  teachers  that  "mere 
speed’’  in  shorthand  and  typing  is  of  no 
value.  He  confessed  that  it  "made  his  blood 
boil”;  and  in  protest  suggested  a  research 
into  the  subsequent  careers  of  boys  and  girls 
who  had  been  trained  for  speed  and  accuracy, 
students  who  had  won  or  placed  in  state 
typing  and  shorthand  contests  and  who  are 
now  employed  in  business  offices.  He  ex¬ 
pressed  the  conviction  that  such  a  study 
would  show  that  these  young  people,  as 
a  body,  have  distinguished  themselves  in 
office  work. 

The  writer  accepted  Mr.  Leslie’s  sugges¬ 
tion,  and  made  the  investigation.  A  sam¬ 
pling  was  taken  of  state  contest  winners 
over  a  period  of  six  years,  and  a  detailed 
study  was  made  of  the  careers  of  boys  and 
girls  who  won  or  placed  in  the  1932  state 
typing  and  shorthand  contests.  Nineteen 
different  states  were  represented  in  the  study. 
The  results  appear  to  more  than  justify 
Mr.  Leslie’s  contention. 

Although  it  was  not  possible  to  locate 
all  the  students  whose  names  appeared  on 
the  1932  list  of  successful  contestants,  con¬ 
tact  was  established  with  a  sufficiently  large 
number  to  make  the  results  reasonably  valid. 
Employers  of  these  former  students  dis¬ 
played  a  lively  interest  in  the  investigation 
as  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  88  per  cent 
complied  with  the  request  for  a  personal 
rating  of  the  contestants  in  their  employ, 
and  a  majority  provided  additional  com¬ 
ments.  Their  evaluation  of  the  1932  state 
typing  and  shorthand  contest  winners  is 


presented  in  the  accompanying  table  below. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  these  stu¬ 
dents,  who  were  trained  for  speed  and  ac¬ 
curacy,  are  rated  high  by  their  employers 
not  only  on  their  efficiency  as  workers,  but 
also  on  personality,  appearance  and  dress, 
popularity  with  fellow  workers,  and  promo¬ 
tional  possibilities.  As  a  body,  90  per  cent 
of  the  group  was  rated  high  on  all  five 
points;  8  per  cent  fair;  and  2  per  cent  poor. 


Employers'  Ratings  of  Contest  Winners 


Factors 

Good 

Fair 

Poor 

Efficiency  as  workers . 

37 

0 

1 

Personality  . 

34 

4 

0 

Appearance  and  dress . 

33 

5 

0 

Popularity  with  fellow 

workers  . 

32 

4 

1 

Promotional  possibilities  .... 

33 

4 

1 

Total . 

169 

17 

3 

Percentage  . 

907f 

8% 

2% 

It  should  gladden  the  hearts  of  the  teach¬ 
ers  of  these  former  students  to  read  the 
comments  offered  by  their  employers.  The 
following  are  typical: 

1.  An  extremely  thoughtful  and  courteous  per¬ 
son — does  a  thorough  job  smoothly. 

2.  She  is  rapid,  accurate,  and  an  excellent 
worker.  Wish  we  had  more  like  her. 

3.  Recently  promoted  to  a  better  position. 

4.  Capable  of  earning  more  than  we  pay  her. 

3.  Well  satisfied  with  her  services.  Will  make 
excellent  progress  in  her  career. 


♦  About  Frederick  Fox:  Instructor  in  Metro¬ 
politan  School  of  Business,  Los  Angeles.  De¬ 
grees  from  Fresno  State  College  and  U.  S.  C. 
Hdids  shorthand  teachers’  gold  medal.  Co¬ 
author  of  “Stenographia  Gregga,”  Russian 
adaptation  of  Gregg  Shorthand.  Has  con¬ 
tributed  to  the  Gregg  Writer;  was  for  two 
years  a  correspondent  for  the  International 
News  Service.  Hobbies:  music,  drama,  short¬ 
hand  collections.  Formerly  commercial  depart¬ 
ment  chairman  and  guidance  director,  River¬ 
side  (California)  Polytechnic  High  School. 
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6.  Aggressive,  intelligent,  and  interested  in  her 
work. 

7.  On  her  job  she  is  one  of  the  best — unfortu¬ 
nately  we  have  nothing  to  offer  in  the  w’ay  of  a 
promotion. 

8.  A  first-class  employee  in  every  way — cannot 
reconunend  too  highly. 

Only  two  employers  offered  unfavorable 
criticisms  of  the  contestants  in  their  offices: 

1.  Would  be  a  very  valuable  worker  if  she 
would  put  her  mind  on  her  work. 

2.  Rather  headstrong  and  lacking  in  co-opera- 
tiveness. 

In  addition  to  the  contestants’  employ¬ 
ment  ratings,  a  study  was  made  of  their 
yearly  earnings  and  length  of  service  in  their 
present  positions. 

The  average  yearly  income  of -the  1932 
contest  winners  was  found  to  be  $1,195. 
'Ihe  salaries  reported  ranged  from  $780  to 
$1,700  a  year.  Of  the  group  reported, 
17  per  cent  are  now'  earning  between  $1,500 
and  $1,700  a  year;  54  per  cent  earn  be¬ 
tween  $1,000  and  $1,500  a  year;  and  28 
per  cent  receive  between  $780  and  $1,000 
a  year. 

A  study  of  tenure  records  of  the  1932 
contestants  indicates  that  approximately  one- 
half  have  held  their  present  positions  from 
two  months  to  three  years.  The  other  50 
per  cent  have  been  in  their  present  positions 
from  three  to  six  years. 

The  obvious  conclusion  to  be  reached 
from  this  investigation  is  that  commercial 


students  trained  for  speed  and  accuracy  do 
make  good  on  the  job.  It  is  true,  of  course, 
that  the  students  concerned  in  this  study 
were  possessed  of  a  higher-than-average  in¬ 
telligence.  In  fact,  they  were  above  average 
in  scholarship;  generally  active  in  extra¬ 
curricular  activities;  and  superior,  generally, 
to  the  average  high  school  student  body. 
The  emphasis  during  their  training  period, 
however,  was  placed  on  skill,  and,  prob¬ 
ably,  very  little  attention  was  paid  to  such 
matters  as  personality  development  and 
other  factors  that  some  business  teachers 
consider  more  important  than  "mere  speed 
and  accuracy.”  This  is  in  agreement  with 
the  Carnegie  study,  which  reports  that  a 
ureater  number  of  employees  lose  their  jobs 
because  of  personality  defects  rather  than 
lack  of  technical  skill,  because  the  employer 
can  so  easily  test  the  applicant’s  skill, 
whereas  he  cannot  effectively  determine  the 
applicant’s  character  traits.  As  one  writer 
has  said,  ”In  some  cases  the  personality  de¬ 
fects  may  have  been  those  of  the  employers 
rather  than  the  employees.” 

The  work  of  the  shorthand  and  typing 
teacher  is  the  teaching  of  skills.  No  amount 
of  personality  will  help  a  student  hold  an 
office  position  if  he  lacks  speed  and  accuracy’ 
in  these  skill  subjects. 

[Editor's  Note — A  comprehensive  article  on 
"Commercial  Contests — Past,  Present,  and  Future," 
by  Mr.  Fox,  will  appear  in  an  early  fall  issue  of 
the  B.E.W.} 


Knoxville  Business  College,  Knoxville, 
Tennessee,  informs  us  of  the  recent  death 
of  Dr.  W.  L.  Stooksbury,  president  of  the 
school  for  many  years.  Dr.  Stooksbury  ob¬ 
tained  his  B.A.  degree  at  the  Tennessee  Wes¬ 
leyan  College  at  Athens  and  his  doctor’s 
degree  at  the  University  of  Chicago. 

Before  coming  into  ow  nership  of  the  Knox¬ 
ville  school.  Dr.  Stooksbury  w  as  president  of 
Lincoln  Memorial  University  at  Harrogate, 
Tennessee.  The  schools  of  Knox  County  had 
the  advantage  of  his  leadership  as  county 
superintendent  for  a  period  of  six  years. 

Mr.  O.  Elmer  Knott,  principal  of  Knott’s 
Edgew’ood  Secretarial  School,  Providence, 
Rhode  Island,  died  of  heart  failure  on  April 
16. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Knott  were  associated  to¬ 
gether  for  many  years  in  the  management 


of  their  thriving  school,  which  w'as  conducted 
in  their  home. 

Mr.  Knott  was  one  of  the  leading  private 
school  men  in  New  England. 

TUST  as  w’e  go  to  press,  the  sad  news  reaches 
J  us  of  the  sudden  death  of  Charles  D. 
Lazenby,  instructor  in  bookkeeping  for  many 
years  in  the  high  schools  of  Portland,  Oregon. 

Mr.  Lazenby  w-as  widely  and  most  favor¬ 
ably  known  on  the  Pacific  Coast  as  a  teacher 
and  author  of  a  popular  text  in  bookkeeping 
and  accounting. 

Edward  w.  spencer.  73.  founder  of 

the  old  Milw’aukee  Law'  School  and 
former  professor  at  Marquette  University 
Law'  School,  died  on  April  26.  He  was  a  son 
of  R.  C.  Spencer,  originator  of  the  Spencerian 
system  of  penmanship. 
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Graduates  Tell  How  to  Keep  a  Job 

ALTHEA  M.  CHRISTENSON 

HeatJ  of  Commercial  Department,  High  School,  Barrington,  Illinois 

Barrington  High  School  graduates  Men  consider  No.  1  most  important,  with 
of  classes  of  ’28  to  ’37  submitted  many  Nos.  3,  4,  and  7  following,  in  that  order, 
worth-while  suggestions  about  how  to  keep  Women  give  first  place  to  No.  2;  second, 
a  job,  in  their  answers  to  a  questionnaire  to  No.  1;  and  third,  to  No.  4;  No.  3  and  9 
sent  to  them  a  year  ago.  Their  advice  has  tie  for  fourth  in  importance, 
been  summarized  under  the  statements  in  The  ranking  of  the  rest  of  the  suggestions 
the  chart  below.  is  worthy  of  consideration,  also,  especially 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  men  and  for  local  students.  Barring  economic  causes 
women  do  not  agree  on  the  relative  im-  beyond  one’s  control,  these  data  should  give 
portance  of  the  various  recommendations.  students  some  insight  on  how  to  keep  a  job. 


How  TO  Keep  a  Job 

ReconiPienJatiotu  W'omen  Men  Total 

1.  Do  your  work  to  your  best  ability,  and  work  as  quickly  as  possible  ....  20  26  46 

2.  Always  keep  looking  for  new’  things  to  learn  .  29  13  42 

3.  Give  your  employer  his  money’s  worth — help  improve  the  business. 

Make  yourself  necessary.  Do  a  little  more  than  expected  .  13  24  39 

4.  Be  willing  to  do  anything  that  your  employer  may  expect  of  you — take 

interest  in  it — take  orders  .  18  19  37 

5.  Be  dependable,  accurate,  sincere,  and  interested  .  14  13  27 

6.  Keep  on  friendly  terms  with  everyone  you  have  to  work  with  and 

do  your  share  of  the  work  .  14  10  24 

7.  Be  punctual  .  7  14  21 

8.  Cultivate  a  pleasing  personality  .  13  8  21 

9.  Be  neat  in  appearance — correct  dress  .  15  7  22 

10.  Ask  your  superiors  questions  about  the  work  and  remember  what  you 

are  told  .  4  7  11 

11.  Continue  education  by  home  study  or  night  school .  2  7  9 

12.  Keep  your  mind  on  your  own  business,  not  others'  .  3  4  7 

1  3.  Keep  your  mind  on  your  work,  not  on  the  eUxk  .  I  5  6 

14  Find  a  job  suited  to  yourself  .  4  —  4 

15.  Have  social  contacts  .  2  2  4 

16.  Be  equipped  with  education  to  fill  position .  3  —  3 

17.  Get  a  job  where  one  does  not  spend  a  half  day  going  to  and  coming 

from  work  .  —  I  I 

18.  Marry  the  boss’s  daughter  (or  son)  .  —  1  1 

19.  Use  good  English  .  1  —  1 
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American  Association  of  Commercial  Colleges 
Adds  Many  New  Members  and  Activities 


From  its  inception,  the  American  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Commercial  Colleges  has  had 
for  its  goal  a  high  educational  standard.  Sug¬ 
gested  standards  are 
to  be  found  in  the 
various  issues  of  the 
Association’s  Official 
Syllabus,  the  1939 
issue  of  which  has 
just  come  from  the 
press  and  is  available 
to  any  school  re¬ 
questing  a  copy. 

Most  of  the  larger 
private  commercial 
schools  meet  the 
requirements  as  to 
courses  and  the  granting  of  degrees,  but 
there  are  a  great  many  small  private  schools, 
scattered  all  over  the  nation,  that  have 
neither  equipment,  teaching  staff,  nor  the 
patronage  to  comply  with  the  above  stand¬ 
ards.  It  is  to  these  schools  that  the  suggested 
outline  given  in  the  syllabus  suggests  a  way 
in  which  satisfactory  curriculum  standards 
may  be  set  up,  even  though  the  equipment 
may  be  limited  and  the  teaching  staff  as  low 
as  three  full-time  instructors.  It  contains 
standard  courses,  subjects  in  each  course, 
and  the  subject  matter  to  be  studied  over 
a  given  period  of  twelve  weeks. 

The  Association  is  encouraging  its  mem¬ 
bers  to  accept  the  passing  of  a  uniform 
standard  examination  as  a  requirement  for 
graduation  and  a  diploma.  The  material 
over  which  any  examination  is  to  be  given 
is  found  in  the  syllabus. 

Bi-monthly  typewriting  contests  are  con¬ 
ducted  among  members  by  W.  V.  McNamee, 
principal  of  the  Oklahoma  School  of  Busi¬ 
ness,  Tulsa.  The  examiner  is  J.  B.  Carey, 
president  of  the  Federal  Institute,  Dallas, 
Texas.  Mr.  Carey  is  a  former  southwestern 
typewriting  champion,  having  attained  a 
speed  of  120  words  a  minute,  net. 

Bi-monthly  shorthand  transcription  con¬ 


tests  are  being  started  under  the  direction 
of  D.  B.  Moench,  president  of  Henager 
Business  College,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

Like  the  typewriting  contests,  the  short¬ 
hand  transcription  tests  will  be  graded  on 
the  basis  of  accuracy  of  transcript  and  of 
notes,  at  speeds  of  100  and  120  words  a 
minute. 

Another  project  sponsored  by  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  is  Pi  Rho  Zeta  International,  a 
commerce  sorority  and  fraternity  that  has  for 
its  objects  the  following:  To  uphold 
scholastic  standards  of  business  education, 
to  encourage  students  to  graduate,  to  develop 
poise,  charm  and  personality,  and  to  en¬ 
courage  young  people  to  realize  and  appre¬ 
ciate  the  value  of  a  business  education. 
There  are  seventy-four  chapters  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada.  The  first  Con¬ 
clave  is  to  be  held  this  year  in  Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin,  June  16,  17  and  18.  J.  1.  Kin- 
man,  Kinman  Business  University,  Spokane, 
Washington,  is  the  Grand  President. 

The  official  publication,  which  is  issued 
monthly  at  the  secretary’s  office,  is  the 
Compass.  In  it  appear  member  activities, 
Pi  Rho  Zeta  news,  and  from  time  to  time 
articles  by  well-known  schoolmen.  Some 
articles  of  national  interest  are  to  be  pub¬ 
lished  during  the  summer. 

New  members  of  the  Association  admit¬ 
ted  since  January  1  are  the  following: 
Atlanta  School  of  Commerce,  Atlanta, 
Georgia ;  Dodds  School  of  Business,  Topeka, 
Kansas;  Kansas  City'  College  of  Commerce, 
Kansas  City,  Missouri;  Fargo  Business  Col¬ 
lege,  Fargo,  North  Dakota;  National  Busi¬ 
ness  Institute,  Lincoln,  Nebraska;  Norfolk 
College,  Norfolk,  Virginia;  Royal  Gregg 
College,  San  Juan,  Puerto  Rico;  Minnesota 
Civil  Service  and  Business  College,  Duluth, 
Minnesota;  and  one  associate  member.  The 
Byrne  Publishing  Company,  Dallas,  Texas. 

Officers,  including  committee  chairmen 
and  district  vice-presidents  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion,  follow: 


C.  H.  Thompson 
President 
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Frank  S.  Winslow  W.  V.  McNamee  D.  B.  Moench  Chesley  H.  Husson 

Purchasing  Committee  Typing  Contest  Committee  Publicity  Committee  New  England  District 


Charles  W.  Mylius 

Eastern  District 


).  L.  Rendahl 

Central  District 


A.  J.  Gmeiner 

Rocky  Mountain  District 


J.  H.  Long 
Pacific  District 
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I.  D.  Wood 

Northern  District 


D.  E.  Short,  Jr. 

Southeastern  District 


C.  I.  Blackwood 

Southwestern  District 
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W.  C.  Angus 

(.  anadian  District 


C.  W.  Woodward 

Secretary- Trcasu  rer 


J.  I.  Kinman 

Grand  President 


J.  M.  Perry,  Jr. 

Membership  Committee 


J.  F.  Lbnz 

Board  of  Examiners 


Harmon  foundation,  inc.,  i4o 

Nassau  St.,  New  York  N.  Y.  Produced 
and  distributed  by  the  Division  of  Visual  Ex¬ 
periment.  Also  available  through  Y.  M. 
C.  A.  Motion  Picture  Bureau,  New.  York 
City;  Chicago,  Illinois;  and  San  Francisco, 
California.  Produced  and  released  for  dis¬ 
tribution,  April,  1939.  It  is  recommended 
for  classroom  instruction  and  business  offices. 
The  editor  has  previewed  the  film  and  finds 
it  excellent  for  beginners  in  typewriting 
and  for  advanced  students,  mainly  for  re¬ 
view  purposes. 

Know  Your  Typewriter — l6mm.,  silent,  3  reels, 
time,  45  minutes.  Rental  $4.50  for  the  3  reels, 
per  showing,  each  additional  showing  on  same 
or  successive  days,  $2.25.  Rental  one  week 
$13.50,  1  month  $45,  sale  price  (for  lifetime  of 
print)  $75.  Exhibitor  pays  transportation 
charges.  Reference  outlines,  $1,  containing  con¬ 
siderable  research  material,  complete  bibli¬ 
ography,  and  cues  for  music  accompaniment  by 
phonograph  or  piano.  Records,  including  cues, 
rental  $1.50  p)er  showing  plus  transportation, 
should  be  ordered  at  same  time  as  film. 

Reel  1.  Modern  business  demands  typjewr iters. 
Typists  at  work  in  offices. — Typ)ewriting  can  be 
valuable  to  everyone. — What  the  typewriter  is. 
— Each  part  of  the  typewriter  is  named  and  indi¬ 
cated  and  its  use  demonstrated. — How  to  use 
each  part  is  shown. — Paper  is  rolled  in  and  held 
firmly. 

Reel  2.  Scales  allow  proper  placement  of  copy. 
Arranging  work  and  regulating  margins. — ^Using 
the  tabulator  saves  time.  Tabulator  serves  sev¬ 
eral  purposes. — Typewriting  should  be  learned 
systematically. — Posture  must  be  correct. — Learn¬ 
ing  by  touch. — Grade-school  children  can  learn 
typewriting. 

Reel  3.  All  time-saving  devices  should  be  used. — 
Typewriters  are  precision  instruments. — A  type¬ 
writer  requires  care. — There  is  art  in  good  type¬ 
writing. 


George  J,  Eberhart,  Department  of 
Commerce,  Indiana  State  Teachers  College, 
Terre  Haute,  Indiana.  Photographed  by  pro¬ 
fessional  photographer  from  materials  pre¬ 
pared  by  Mr.  Eberhart.  Write  for  additional 
details. 

The  Accounts-Receivable  Ledger  and  Its  Con¬ 
trolling  Account.  Silent  film,  one  strip,  contains 
42  exposures,  35mm.,  vertical  arrangement, 
single  frame;  rental  fee,  $1  for  three  days;  sale 
price,  $5.  Lecture  notes  for  the  first  part  of 
the  film,  the  remainder  of  the  plates  being  self 
explanatory.  The  first  half  uses  pictures  of 
accounting  forms  employed  in  various  offices, 
pictures  of  customers’  ledgers,  and  of  girls  work¬ 
ing  in  offices  illustrating  the  technique  employed 
in  handling  charge  accounts.  The  second  part 
develops  principles  involved  in  making  sum¬ 
mary  entries  to  the  controlling  account  and  the 
propjer  designing  of  spjecial  journals  when  the 
controlling  account  is  used. 

Dr.  W.  R.  Blackler,  Bureau  of  Busi¬ 
ness  Education,  California  State  Department 
of  Education,  Sacramento,  California,  has 
prepared  a  bulletin  listing  motion  pictures 
for  use  by  teachers  of  workers  in  distributive 
occupations.  The  bulletin  is  free,  consists 
of  32  mimeographed  pages,  8I/2  by  11,  with 
attractive  art-paper  cover,  and  will  be  found 
most  helpful  by  teachers  of  George-Deen 
classes. 

This  bulletin  is  indicative  of  the  rapid 
progress  that  is  being  made  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  distributive-education  courses  in  the 
State  of  California  under  the  direction  of 
Dr.  Ira  W.  Kibby,  state  supervisor  of  dis¬ 
tributive  occupations,  and  also  chief  of  the 
State  Bureau  of  Business  Education. 
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Consumer  Education  Notes 

RAY  G.  PRICE 

Assistant  Professor  of  Commercial  Education,  University  of  Cincinnati 


mailman  has  just  left  on  my  desk 
^  an  interesting  and  enthusiastic  communi¬ 
cation  from  a  fellow  consumer  educator, 
Paul  E.  Loven,  of  Bloomfield  (New  Jersey) 
High  School. 

Mr.  Loven  gives  us  some  very  practical 
and  helpful  information  about  his  course 
in  consumer  education.  "I  seem  to  have  an 
overabundance  of  material,”  he  says,  "and 
it  is  a  problem  trying  to  fit  it  into  a  half- 
year  course.”  I  suggest  that  Mr.  Loven 
extend  his  course  to  one  year.  Such  valuable 
material  as  reported  in  his  outline  should 
be  given  preference  over  any  other  subject 
in  the  twelfth  grade. 

”1  do  not  use  any  one  method  of  teach¬ 
ing.  Because  there  are  sixty-five  students  in 
one  of  my  consumer  classes  [It  would  seem 
the  students  of  Bloomfield  High  School  rec¬ 
ognize  the  real  value  of  Mr.  Loven’s 
course!],  it  is  necessary  to  use  the  lecture 
method  very'  frequently.  This  works  out 
ver)'  well,  as  these  twelfth-grade  youngsters 
are  mature  and  interested  in  the  information 
which  they  cannot  usually  find  in  any  text¬ 
book.  Naturally,  w'e  do  have  many  interest¬ 
ing  discussions  and  reports.  We  have 
speakers  from  New  York  City  concerns.  In 
addition,  w-e  have  pictures,  which  we  bor¬ 
row  at  frequent  intervals. 

"The  course  has  proved  to  be  so  popular 
that  we  may  have  to  limit  the  number  of 
students  next  semester.  [I,  for  one,  hope 
this  will  not  be  necessary.  It  would  be 
unfortunate  to  keep  any  student  from  taking 
Mr.  Loven’s  course.  I  would  suggest  that 
the  course  be  made  compulsory  for  all 
twelfth-grade  students  rather  than  that  the 
number  of  students  be  limited.] 

”We  do  not  have  any  one  textbook,  but 
we  are  gradually  building  up  our  own  con¬ 
sumer  bookshelf  of  books,  magazines,  book¬ 
lets,  etc. 


"We  have  a  Consumer  Club,  which 
meets  after  school  at  frequent  intervals. 
Most  of  the  consumer  tests,  experiments,  and 
results  are  completed  at  this  time.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  we  have  student  speakers,  guest  speak¬ 
ers,  and  motion  pictures  at  these  meetings.” 

The  outline  of  Mr.  Loven’s  course  in 
Consumer  Problems  is  as  follows: 

1.  The  Consumer 

2.  Consumer  and  Producer  Relationships 

3.  How  We  Buy 

4.  Buying  Methods 

5.  Agencies  for  Consumer  Protection 

6.  Labels,  Grades,  and  Specifications 

7.  Brands  and  Trademarks 

8.  Frauds  and  Rackets 

9.  Advertising 

10.  Cosmetics,  Patent  Medicines,  etc. 

11.  Automobiles,  Mechanical  Equipment,  etc. 

12.  Food 

13.  Clothing  and  Fabrics 

14.  Buying  and  Renting  a  Home 

15.  Consumer  Co-operatives 

16.  Buying  and  Selling  on  Credit 

17.  Insurance 

18.  Consumer  Taxes 

19.  Standards  and  Scales  of  Living 

20.  The  Operation  of  Our  Financial  System. 

Another  Hit  from  the  Middle  West 

Louis  B.  Ogden,  of  the  Jacksonville 
(Illinois)  High  School,  another  consumer 
education  comrade,  is  teaching  a  splendid 
course  in  consumer  education.  He  sends  us 
a  veiy'  complete  outline  of  his  course.  Each 
topic  of  the  outline  includes  a  suggested 
procedure  which  includes  the  aim,  instruc¬ 
tional  guide,  class  activity,  projects,  and 
references. 

The  following  topics  are  included  in  Mr. 
Ogden’s  outline: 

I.  Why  Consumer  Education? 

II.  The  budget: 

A.  Installment  buying. 

B.  Marrying  on  a  small  income. 

C.  Family  co-operation  on  budgeting. 

D.  Proper  diets  to  conform  to  different 

income  budgets. 
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in  General  analysis  of  advertising: 

A.  Advertising  standards. 

B.  High-pressure  sales  methods. 

C.  Frauds  and  misrepresentation. 

IV,  How  to  buy  foods: 

A.  Aids  in  selection  of  foods. 

B.  Food  value  buying; 

1.  Selection  on  basis  of  cost. 

2.  Selection  on  basis  of  quality. 

5.  Selection  on  basis  of  quantity. 

4.  Seasonal  selection  of  foods. 

5.  Selection  on  basis  of  energy 

value. 

6.  Preservation  of  foods. 

7.  Preparation  of  foods. 

V.  How  to  buy  clothing: 

A.  Aids  in  the  selection  of  clothing. 

B.  Hand-printed  fabrics. 

C.  Cotton  fabrics. 

D.  Rayon  products. 

H.  WiKilen  products. 

F.  Linen. 

G.  Shoes. 

H.  Jeweirv. 

1  Fur. 

VI.  The  home  and  home  furnishings: 

A.  Shelter: 

1 .  Renting  and  leasing. 

2.  Buying  the  home: 

a.  Housing  plan. 
h.  Building  materials. 

B.  Home  utilities: 

1.  Coal. 

2.  Air  conditioning. 

3.  Furnishings. 

4.  Buying  home  utilities. 

VII  Wise  buying  of  medicines  and  cosmetics: 

A.  Pure  Food  and  Drug  Administration. 

B.  Expose  of  fraudulent  drugs. 

C.  Expiose  of  fake  and  excessive  claims 

for  dentifrices  and  mouthwashes. 

D.  Buying  of  drugs. 

E.  Home  medicine  cabinet. 

VIII.  Savings  and  Investments: 

A.  Insurance. 

B.  Market  operations. 

C.  Hedging. 

D.  Short  selling. 

E.  Marginal  buying. 

F.  Speculation. 

G.  Borrowing. 

IX.  General  themes  for  consumer-education 
consideration: 

A.  Co-operatives. 

B.  Taxation. 

C.  Foreign  goods. 

The  Consumer  Movement  Rolls  On 

The  importance  of  the  whole  consumer 
movement  is  realized  when  we  find  Business 
Week  devoting  thirteen  pages  in  the  April 
22  issue  to  its  discussion,  yet  it  says  "the 


lens  is  here  trained  on  only  a  small  part 
of  the  whole  consumer  picture.”  That  issue 
of  Business  Week  has  made  "a  deliberate — 
and  occasionally  painful^ — effort  to  achieve 
that  objectivity  which  has  been  lacking  in 
most  published  considerations  of  the  prob¬ 
lem.” 

The  review  starts  with  what  Professor 
Lynd  refers  to  as  "the  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin 
of  the  consumer  movement”  —  Your 
Aione/s  Worth. 

This  interesting  article  unfolds  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  consumer  movement  from 
its  early  beginning  down  to  the  present.  Its 
philosophy,  objectives,  and  attainments  are 
clearly  set  forth.  The  various  private  and 
governmental  agencies  working  in  behalf 
of  the  consumer  are  described. 

Consumer  legislative  battles  won  and 
lost  are  enumerated.  The  part  business  is 
playing  in  the  movement  is  also  a  part  of 
this  overview  of  the  consumer  movement. 

A  consumer  bibliography  of  seven  peri¬ 
odicals,  forty-five  books,  and  twenty-one 
special  studies  is  a  valuable  part  of  this 
article. 

A  reprint  of  this  illuminating  contribution 
may  be  obtained  by  sending  10  cents  to 
Willard  Chevalier,  Publisher,  Business 
W'eek,  330  West  42  Street,  New  York,  New 
York. 

Every  teacher  should  have  a  copy  of  this 
report  on  the  consumer  movement. 

A  free  reprint  of  Dr.  Harap’s  report  of 
the  Stephens  College  Conference  (May 
B.E.W.,  pages  718-722)  may  be  obtained 
from  the  Business  Education  World. 
Send  a  No.  10  addressed,  stamped  envelope. 


Typing  teachers  and  teacher-training 
institutions  will  be  interested  in  Margaret 
Moore's  study  of  "Photography  as  a  Medium 
for  Studying  Typewriting  Skill.” 

This  study  attempts  to  determine,  by  means 
of  "still”  camera  pictures,  the  most  advan¬ 
tageous  points  from  which  to  make  motion 
pictures.  Typewriting  skill  will  be  analyzed, 
copy  prepared  to  portray  that  skill,  and  vary¬ 
ing  degrees  of  expertness  will  be  photographed, 
according  to  rate  of  writing,  age,  and  sex  of 
typists,  and  using  various  equipment. — News 
Bulletin,  The  School  of  Business  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Chicago. 
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■^HE  practical  objective  of  the  commerce 
^  course  is,  and  rightly  should  be,  a  train¬ 
ing  that  will  prepare  the  student  to  earn 
a  living  after  his  graduation. 

There  are  social  objectives  which,  al¬ 
though  less  apparent,  are  highly  important. 
These  social  objectives  involve  the  incul¬ 
cating  in  the  students  of  a  feeling  of  public 
responsibility,  a  sense  of  public  duty,  and 
a  proper  civic  pride. 

Accuracy,  orderliness,  honesty,  beauty  of 
performance,  truth,  and  other  spiritual 
qualities  can  be  brought  out  in  a  single 
subject;  for  example,  typewriting. 

In  the  typist’s  beginning  work,  accuracy 
is  stressed  by  not  allowing  erasures  and 
avoidable  errors.  As  desirable  accuracy 
habits  are  formed,  orderliness  is  empha¬ 
sized  by  requiring  a  definite  procedure  for 
submitting  papers.  Honesty  is  developed  by 
encouraging  the  student  to  acknowledge  the 
errors  on  any  imperfect  papers  that  are 
handed  in.  Pride  in  achievement  is  stimu¬ 
lated  by  displaying  on  the  bulletin  board 
specimens  of  nicely  arranged  typing. 
Obedience  is  attained  by  training  the  stu¬ 
dents  to  observe  directions  and  follow 
instructions. 

Thus,  without  neglecting  the  practical 
aspects  of  the  commerce  course,  the  teacher 


may  concurrently  bring  out  the  inherent 
cultural  values. — Abstract  of  a  talk  before 
a  P.-T.  A.  meeting  by  Elma  Minear,  High 
School,  Glenns  Ferry,  Idaho. 

Motivating  Typewriting  Classes 

Have  two  students  sit  before  one  type¬ 
writer,  one  student  on  the  right  side  with 
his  right  hand  on  the  home  keys  of  the 
right  side  of  the  machine,  and  the  other 
on  the  left  side  with  his  left  hand  on  the 
home  keys  of  the  left  side  of  the  machine. 
Each  student  will  thus  write  on  the  type¬ 
writer  with  only  one  hand.  In  order  for 
two  people  to  type  successfully  on  one 
machine,  they  will  have  to  type  with  perfect 
rhythm.  This  stunt,  therefore,  should  be 
beneficial  as  well  as  a  great  deal  of  fun 

Observe  the  following  steps: 

Put  the  following  words  on  the  board, 
and  have  the  class  type  them  from  dicta¬ 
tion  also.  Start  by  dictating  slowly  and 
gradually  increase  the  speed.  After  the 
students  have  practiced  this  exercise  for  a 
while,  have  them  type  it  for  1  minute: 

jug  fir  how  did  low  who  fur  say  the  mit 
lard  dark  lark  full  said  tell  lead  more 
files  home  seems  order  offer  favor  night 

Have  the  class  turn  to  some  straight- 
copy  work.  Type  the  material  for  3  min¬ 
utes  and  find  which  couple  has  the  highest 
net  words  per  minute. 

Tabulation 

Write  the  following  in  tabulation;  use 
tabular  key;  center  on  page;  insert  neces¬ 
sary  capitals,  abbreviations,  and  states.  Write 
across  the  page. 

Ahhrei  Slute\  Cap.  Ahhrev. 
Maine 
Maryland 
Massachusetts 
Michigan 
South  Carolina 
Pennsylvania 
Tennessee 
Rhode  Island 
Ohio 

Oklahoma 
Minnesota 
Mississippi 
New  Jersey 
New  Mexico 
New  York 
Missouri 


Staten  Cap. 

Alabama 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

California 

Connecticut 

Colorado 

Delaware 

Florida 

Georgia 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 
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Accuracy  Typing  Tournament 


Timed  "Fill-in”  Test 


A  typewriting  tournament  always  devel¬ 
ops  competition,  since  students  are  eager 
to  see  who  can  come  out  the  winner.  The 
best  plan  is  to  write  the  names  of  the 
students  on  slips  of  paper  and  put  these 
slips  into  a  box.  Then  the  members  of  the 
class  draw  numbers  to  see  against  whom  they 
are  to  compete.  The  tournament  may  apply 
both  to  speed  and  accuracy'. 

Sample  scoring  for  each  type  is  given 
below.  In  each  case  the  winner  may  have 
his  six  weeks’  grade  raised  by  1  per  cent, 
or  he  may  receive  all  the  credit  the  instruc¬ 
tor  w'ishes  to  give  him.  This  plan  can  also 
be  made  to  fit  in  very  well  with  the  point 
system,  the  tournament  winner  bejng 
allowed  five  extra  points. 

If  there  is  an  uneven  number  of  students 
in  the  class,  the  extra  pupil  can  draw  a  bye. 

Give  a  series  of  2-minute  tests,  using 
the  following  material: 

We  have  the  following  suggestions  to  make  in 
answer  to  your  inquiry:  A  rug  that  is  9'  x  12' 
will  look  well  on  your  sun  porch.  We  w'ould 
use  two  small  rugs,  3V2’  *  5',  or  one  6'  x  8',  in 
the  hall.  There  is  a  rug  (Oriental)  in  Redlick’s 
window  that  w'ould  be  suitable  for  your  bedroom. 
I  think  it  is  8y2'  x  10'. 

Diagram  the  results  of  the  test  as  shown 
below:  (Figures  represent  number  of  errors.) 


Jean  Scott 

1 

Florence  Drew 

3 

Florence  Drew 

0 

Ruth  Renner 

4 

Charles  Martin 

3 

Charles  Martin 

2 

Frances  Buchanan 

1 

John  Freer 

2 

Frances  Buchanan 

1 

Grace  Mann 

0 

Frank  Lewis 

I 

Grace  Mann 

2 

James  Warder 

4 

Rosemary  Seward 

1 

Rosemary  Seward 

2 

M!»,ry  Forrest 

1 

Alfred  Berry 

3 

Mary  Forrest 

3 

Instruct  each  person  in  the  class  to  cut 
in  half  three  sheets  of  yellow  paper.  Then 
have  each  student  insert  a  half  sheet  of 
paper  and  type  the  current  date  as  he  would 
for  a  modified  block-style  letter.  When  the 
class  has  finished,  instruct  the  pupils  to 
space  dow'n  to  the  proper  place  for  the  body 
of  the  letter;  then  dictate  as  follows: 

We  are  in  receipt  of  your  letters  of  January  21 
and  30  and  are  pleased  to  learn  you  are  planning 
to  use  our  textbooks  in  your  school. 

Remind  the  students  to  type  the  compli¬ 
mentary  close,  and  tell  them  to  type  their 
own  names  instead  of  a  firm  name. 

Have  each  student  make  five  copies  of 
the  original.  He  may  use  carbon  paper  for 
the  copies.  When  he  has  completed  this 
step,  have  him  turn  to  his  text  for  a  list 
of  addresses. 

Explain  to  the  class  that  during  a  5- 
minute  speed  test  they  are  to  type  the  first 
five  addresses  in  the  place  left  blank  for 
the  inside  address.  They  are  also  to  type 
a  suitable  salutation  for  each  letter. 

A  reward  of  4  points  will  be  given  to 
each  student  who  types  names  and  addresses 
and  salutations  on  four  letters  correctly 
during  the  allotted  time. — Irma  Ehrenhardt, 
Indiana  State  T eachers  College,  T erre  Haute. 
Indiana. 


Charles  Martin 


0 


Frances  Buchanan 


Charles  Martin 


1 


0 


Rosemary  Seward 


1 
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Commerce  Builds  an  Empire 


Article  No.  (> 


The  Story  of  Banking 

OTTO  BETTMANN,  Ph.D. 


Looking  up  at  the  magnificent  sky¬ 
scrapers  that  house  our  modern  banks, 
one  often  wonders  how  these  world¬ 
wide  institutions  were  started. 

Bankers  did  not  need  a  skyscraper  in  the 
Middle  Ages.  All  that  was  needed  was  a 
wooden  bench  on  which  to  spread  out  the 
money.  From  this  is  derived  our  modern 
word  "bank.”  If  a  business  of  this  kind 
stopped  meeting  its  obligations,  the  cred¬ 
itors  stormed  it  and  broke  the  "bank”  to 
pieces.  Since  ruptus  is  Latin  for  "broken,” 
this  unpleasant  event  was  called  bankruptcy. 
But  let’s  get  down — or  perhaps  up— to 
sounder  business. 

Despite  certain  similarities,  these  early 
financiers  can  hardly  be  called  bankers  in 
the  modern  sense.  In  most  cases,  they  were 
merely  money  changers.  When  knights 
came  back  from  the  crusades  with  foreign 
currency',  the  bankers  took  care  of  that.  They 
did  not  accumulate  money  or  safeguard  it 
for  their  clients.  The  church  prohibited 
such  doings.  Handling  of  money  was  con¬ 
sidered  unethical.  Furthermore,  there  was 
no  actual  need  for  such  accumulation  of 


The  Gold  Weigher  and  His  Wife  (Massys) 
Because  various  kinds  of  money  were  used,  each 
coin  had  to  be  weighed  before  it  was  accepted  by 
the  banker. 


Typical  Medieval  Accounting  Scene 
The  banker  sits  at  a  large  wooden  bench  (whence 
comes  our  word  "bank”),  working  with  an  abacus, 
a  system  of  lines  indicating  the  various  decimals. 

funds.  There  was  no  industry  in  which  to 
invest  them. 

Only  one  banking  center  gained  signifi¬ 
cance  during  the  late  Middle  Ages.  All 
financial  transactions  of  the  church  were 
handled  through  the  banks  of  Florence. 
Donations  of  money  for  the  building  of  a 
cathedral  or  for  charitable  work  came  from 
all  over  the  world  to  Rome  via  Florence. 

The  Italian  bankers  were  the  first  fo  break 
the  ice  in  the  matter  of  new  business  ven¬ 
tures.  In  an  effort  to  circumvent  the  re¬ 
stricting  edicts  of  the  church,  they'  developed 
a  magic  system  upon  which  all  further  busi¬ 
ness  was  to  be  based:  credit. 

The  house  of  the  de’  Medici  gained  world 
prominence  through  such  manipulations.  At 
a  time  when  businessmen  needed  capital  for 
expanding  markets  overseas,  the  de’  Medici 
put  it  at  their  disposal,  venturing  along  in 
the  merchants’  new  enterprises.  This  age 
saw,  as  well,  the  establishment  of  the  w-orld’s 
first  properly  organized  industry.  The 
clothiers  of  Florence  traded  with  all  the 
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countries  of  the  earth,  and  so  much  gold 
again  dropped  into  the  cotfers  of  the  de’ 
Medici. 

Here,  then,  did  the  wheel  begin  to  turn, 
and  later  banking  became  a  vital  power 
through  its  life-giving  flow’  of  credit.  It 
is  well  known,  too,  that  the  rise  of  banks 
played  a  great  role  in  the  political  shaping 
of  Europe.  Princes  of  all  countries  were 
habitually  in  poor  financial  straits.  They 
depended  upon  the  banker  for  assistance  in 
the  pursuit  of  their  political  aims.  Not 
C  harles  V,  but  Jacob  Fugger,  the  rich  bank¬ 
er  of  Augsburg,  pulled  the  strings  in  six¬ 
teenth-century  Europe. 


- 4- 

An  early  fall  issue  of  our  sister  mag¬ 
azine,  the  Ciregg  Writer,  will  carry  the 
shorthand  version  of  a  song,  "Mother  Goose 
Goes  to  Town,”  com¬ 
posed  by  Virginia  Bal- 
laseyus  and  chosen 
for  the  theme  song 
of  the  Children’s  Vil¬ 
lage  at  the  Golden 
Gate  Exposition. 
With  lilting  melody 
and  descriptive 
phrase.  Miss  Balia- 
seyus  has  marshaled 
a  host  of  the  familiar 
characters  of  nursery 
lore  that  have  an  en¬ 
during  charm  for 
young  and  old. 

Children  who  visit  the  Children’s  Village 
on  Treasure  Island — and,  in  fact,  children 
everywhere — respond  gleefully  to  this  song, 
for  "Mother  Goose  Goes  to  Town”  is  dis¬ 
tributed  nationally  in  sheet-music  form  and 
RCA  recording. 

Miss  Ballaseyus  has  teamed  the  poetic 
with  the  pragmatic;  for,  in  addition  to  being 
a  nationally  successful  writer  of  songs,  she 
is  a  successful  teacher  of  business  subjects 
in  the  Merritt  Evening  School,  Oakland,  Cali¬ 
fornia. 


Dean  W.  KUYKENDALL,  of  Fort 
Worth,  Texas,  has  been  elected  to  an 
instructorship  in  commercial  education  at  Iowa 
State  Teachers  College,  Cedar  Falls.  He  will 
begin  his  new  duties  September  1,  1939. 

Mr.  Kuykendall  received  his  bachelor’s  de¬ 
gree  from  the  University  of  Nebraska  and 
his  master’s  degree  from  the  University  of 
Texas,  at  which  institution  he  has  also  com¬ 


Ihe  next  great  step  m  the  development 
of  banks  tame  with  the  beginning  of  the 
Industrial  Age-  late  in  the  eighteenth  cen¬ 
tury.  An  expansion  of  credit  was  required 
for  the  establishment  of  plants  as  well  as 
for  the  exploitation  of  broader  markets. 

This  situation  was  of  particular  signifi¬ 
cance  during  the  nineteenth  century  in 
America.  Large  commercial  banks  were 
founded  to  replace  British  capital  that  had 
dominated  in  this  country  from  before  the 
Civil  War.  The  launching  of  the  first  bil- 
lion-dollar  concern  was  sponsored  by  the  in¬ 
vestment  house  of  J.  P.  Morgan,  signaling 
a  great  boom  in  industrial  civilization. 


pleted  the  residence  lequirements  for  a  d(K'- 
toral  degree. 

He  has  taught  in  the  high  schools  of  Lin¬ 
coln,  Nebraska,  and  Fort  Worth,  Texas,  and 
at  Texas  Christian  University,  University  ot 
Alabama,  University  of  Texas,  and  the  Fort 
Worth  Evening  College. 

Mr.  Kuykendall  is  a  former  state  typing 
champion  and  court  reporter.  He  has  con¬ 
tributed  several  articles  to  professional  educa¬ 
tional  journals. 

CARLOS  C.  STEED  has  accepted  appoint¬ 
ment  as  associate  professor  of  business 
education  in  the  University  of  Tennessee  and 
will  begin  his  new 
duties  in  Septem¬ 
ber. 

Mr.  Steed  holds 
degrees  from  Bowl¬ 
ing  Green  (Ken¬ 
tucky)  College  of 
Commerce  and  the 
University  of  Ken¬ 
tucky  and  IS  a  grad¬ 
uate  of  Zanerian 
Art  College,  Colum¬ 
bus,  Ohio. 

His  teaching  ca¬ 
reer  includes  experi¬ 
ence  in  Staunton  (Virginia)  Military  Acad¬ 
emy,  the  public  schools  of  Muskegon  Heights, 
Michigan,  and  the  Bowding  Green  College  of 
Commerce,  where  he  was  director  of  teacher 
training  and  head  of  the  department  of  eco¬ 
nomics.  During  the  past  year,  he  has  been 
supervisor  of  commerce  in  Winthrop  College, 
Rock  Hill,  South  Carolina. 

His  business  experience  embraced  a  period 
of  five  years  as  policy  examiner  and  engrosser 
with  a  life-insurance  organization  in  Mil- 
w’aukee. 
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Widening  Horizons 


The  physician  must  have  the  aids  developed 
by  his  fellow-workers.  And  so,  too,  every 
teacher  needs  the  "sustaining  directive  forces” 
evolved  by  his  profession,  that  he  may  give  his 
best  efforts  as  a  molder  of  future  citizens  who 
have  before  them  the  preserving  and  upbuilding 
of  a  democracy. — G.  N. 

Learning  How  to  Read  a  Newspaper,  Mary 
Hodge  Cox,  Barret  Junior  High  School,  Louis¬ 
ville,  Kentucky.  Curritulum  Journal,  April,  1939. 
George  Peabody  College,  Nashville,  Tennessee. 
30  cents  a  copy. 

"The  newspapnrr  touches  more  people’s  lives 
than  any  other  modern  tool  of  communication;  its 
influence  is  comparable  to  that  of  the  movies  or 
the  radio.  It  is,  therefore,  the  responsibility  of  the 
teaching  profession  to  educate  our  youth  to  read 
the  newspaper  intelligently  and  to  evaluate  its 
articles;  to  know  well-written,  unbiased  news  and 
to  demand  that  kind.”  Tlius  writes  the  author  of 
this  article. 

"A  study  of  the  newspaper,”  she  says,  "was 
the  most  thrilling,  the  most  exciting  project  I  have 
ever  experienced.  The  students  were  intensely  in¬ 
terested  in  every  phase  of  the  work  and  were 
eager  to  explore  every  aspect  of  the  daily  press. 

"Three  boys  expressed  a  desire  to  compile  a  dic¬ 
tionary  of  words  (more  than  1,000  were  listed) 
peculiar  to  sports  articles,  give  the  meaning  of 
these,  and  the  sentence  in  which  they  were  used.” 
On  a  large  map  of  the  world  were  shown  "every 
city  and  country  that  supplied  news  and  the  num¬ 
ber  of  times  they  figured  in  the  news.” 

Lnthusiastically  this  instructor  tells  how  her 
project  was  undertaken  and  carried  through  with 
"driving  forces”  that  made  the  students  "work 
harder  than  they  ever  had  on  the  usual  cut-and- 
dried  assignments.” 

IMPROVEMENT  OF  Slow  READERS,  Lyle  K.  Henry, 
Department  of  Psychology,  Iowa  State  College. 
The  Journal  of  Education,  April,  1939.  Six  Park 
Street,  Boston,  Massachusetts.  25  cents  a  copy. 

This  psychologist  considers  "a  slow  habit  of 
reading”  and  "inelficient  eye  movements”  the  most 
common  causes  of  prior  reading.  Other  causes 
that  he  includes  are  inadequate  vocabulary,  visual 
defects,  and  personality  disturbances. 

Not  only  does  he  set  forth  methods  that  bring 
"positive  results”  for  improving  reading  ability 
on  the  part  of  high  school  and  college  students,  but 
he  says  that  many  excellent  pamphlets  and  bulle¬ 
tins  on  study  and  reading  are  now  available  at 
small  cost.  The  titles  of  tw’o  outstanding  ones  are 
given  in  the  article. 

Salaries  of  School  Employees,  1938-39. 

National  Education  Association  Research  Bulle¬ 
tin,  March,  1939.  Research  Division  of  the 


National  Education  Association  of  the  United 
States,  1201  Sixteenth  Street,  N.W.,  Washington, 
D.  C.  25  cents  a  copy. 

In  this  study,  five  different  groups  of  cities  are 
included,  with  a  population  range  from  2,500  to 
over  100,000.  The  main  part  of  the  bulletin  is 
divided  into  the  following  four  major  parts,  as 
follows:  Trends  in  salaries,  1930-31  to  1938-39; 
ranges  and  distribution  in  1938-39;  comparisons 
between  positions  and  levels;  intercity  com¬ 
parisons. 

A  supplement  gives  information  by  states  con¬ 
cerning  salaries  paid  in  rural  schools. 

In  the  foreword,  Willard  E.  Givens,  executive 
secretary  of  the  National  Education  Association, 
writes: 

"These  data  will  be  the  primary  source  of  in¬ 
formation  on  teachers’  salaries  for  the  next  two 
years.  .  .  . 

"Recent  population  studies  show  that  the  nation 
is  replacing  its  human  resources  largely  through 
the  children  born  in  rural  areas.  Yet  a  large  pro¬ 
portion  of  these  children  will  receive  their  early 
schooling  from  teachers  who  receive  a  mere  sub¬ 
sistence  wage.  .  .  .  Let  us  here  highly  resolve  that 
in  our  generation  all  of  America’s  children  will 
have  their  rightful  educational  opportunity.” 

SOUND  Mental  Health  and  the  High- 
School  Student,  Dr.  William  H.  Johnson, 
Superintendent  of  the  Chicago  Public  Schools. 
School  and  Society,  April  8,  1939.  The  Science 
Press,  Grand  Central  Terminal,  New  York  City. 
15  cents  a  copy. 

"This  article,  which  could  be  read  profitably 
more  than  once,  presents  facts  that  should  be  kept 
in  mind  in  dealing  with  all  personalities,  especially 
in  this  time  of  great  stress  and  strain.  Helpful 
suggestions  are  given,  which,  if  followed  by  in¬ 
structors,  would  create  a  finer  understanding  of 
problem  students.  A  few  of  the  high  points  made 
by  the  author  will  be  found  in  these  quotations: 

"Specialists  in  mental  hygiene  are  of  the  opinion 
that  half  the  nerv'ous  disorders  and  mental  illnesses 
can  be  prevented.  .  .  . 

"Administrators  and  teachers  must  adopt  the 
mental  hygiene  point  of  view  when  dealing  with 
the  present-day  adolescent.  Curricula  must  be 
built  around  those  concepts  which  psychologists 
deem  essential  to  sound  mental  health  in  young 
people.  .  .  . 

"It  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  all  maladjust¬ 
ments  there  is  fear  of  some  sort.  A  change  of 
motivation  must  be  made  to  bring  about  a  change 
in  attitude.  .  .  . 

"Good  physical  health  is  the  first  requisite  of 
sound  mental  health  in  the  high  school  student. . . . 
"Too  much  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  de- 
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linquent  and  not  enough  to  the  delinquencies 
themselves.  The  fact  that  200,000  children  come 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  courts  of  the  United 
States  each  year  is  proof  enough  that  schools 
must  emphasize  preventative  measures  when  plan¬ 
ning  curricula.  Of  all  the  people  arrested,  one- 
fifth  are  of  high  school  age. 

"Delinquents  in  general  represent  a  group  for 
whom  there  has  been  mismanagement  at  home  or 
at  school.  Perhaps  the  curriculum  was  beyond 
their  capacities.  .  .  .  Contrary  to  ordinary  belief, 
the  habitual  delinquent  is  not  defective  mentally — 
only  8  per  cent  of  the  cases  are  feeble-minded.  If 
recognized  early  enough,  delinquent  behavior 
might  be  prevented.  The  trouble  is  that  the 
schools  and  courts  have  blamed  each  other.  The 
fact  is  that  neither  was  familiar  with  what  the 
other  was  doing.  Rehabilitation  of  delinquent 
students  in  high  school  must  justify  its  existence 
by  joining  hands  with  the  Institute  of  Juvenile 
Research  in  studying  young  people  with  the  idea 
of  helping  them  to  sound  physical  and  mental 
health.” 

ON  THE  Making  of  Citizens,  Dr.  Howard  E. 

Wilson,  Graduate  School  of  Education,  Har¬ 
vard  University.  Social  Education,  April,  1939- 
88  Lexington  Avenue,  New  York  City.  30  cents 
a  copy. 

In  this  article.  Dr.  Wilson  writes: 

"Civic  slackers  are  found  in  all  geographic  sec¬ 
tions,  at  all  economic  levels,  in  all  denominations, 
in  all  cultural  areas.  There  is  no  problem  of  more 
pressing  and  continuing  significance  in  American 
life  than  that  of  shaping  the  citizens  who  hold 
America  in  their  hands.  Schools  have  not  yet 
made  their  full  contribution  to  American  life.” 

The  writer  explains  fully  "three  ways  in  which 
...  the  work  of  the  schools  in  the  field  of  civic 
education  can  be  improved  substantially.”  They 
"involve  not  merely  the  action  of  teachers  and 
school  administrators;  they  involve  also  the  co¬ 
operation  of  the  adult  communities  within  which 
schools  operate.” 

This  contribution  is  well  worth  the  attention 
of  all  who  are  heeding  democracy’s  call  to  re¬ 
newed  energy — especially  educators  and  civic 
leaders. 

The  Good  Neighbors:  The  Story  of  the 
Two  Americas,  Delia  Goetz  and  Varian  Fry. 
Foreign  Policy  Association,  8  West  40th  Street, 
New  York  City.  25  cents  a  copy. 

This  pamphlet  is  recommended  "to  cure”  our 
"ignorance  of  South  America.”  Within  its  ninety- 
six  pages  is  contained  a  good  deal  of  the  essential 
information  on  which  to  build  the  necessarily  in¬ 
creasing  awareness  of  a  thoughtful  mind. 

"The  maps  .  .  .  are  fascinatingly  graphic.”  Do 
"you  know  that  all  of  South  America  lies  east 
of  Detroit,  Michigan,”  and  "most  of  it  lies  east  of 
New  York?” 

This  pamphlet  does  not  confine  itself  to 


geography.  "It  undertakes  to  help  you  pl.ice  im¬ 
portant  events  in  that  part  of  the  world  with  their 
relative  'distances’  of  time.  It  reminds  you,  with 
another  clever  map,  that  exploration  and  settle¬ 
ment  in  South  America  was  old  when  Jamestown 
was  founded  in  1607.  It  is  so  clearly  and  inter¬ 
estingly  written  that,  if  you  begin  on  page  1, 
you  will  emerge  on  page  96  an  entirely  new  per¬ 
son.”  (Quotations  from  a  review  by  Katherine 
Elizabeth  Crane  in  Social  Education,  April,  1939.) 

Give  Us  Spanish,  Ruth  Boyd,  School  and 
Society,  April  8,  1939. 

"The  United  States,  because  of  its  location  .  .  . 
has  an  unusual  opportunity  for  developing  ad¬ 
vantageous  relations  with  Pan-American  countries. 
A  spirit  of  friendliness  and  co-operation  prevailed 
at  the  Lima  conference.  How  can  the  United 
States  best  follow  up  the  .  .  .  momentum  of  the 
Peru  parley?  .  .  . 

"Boys  and  girls  of  the  United  States  must  be 
trained  for  co-operative  living  with  our  neighbors 
to  the  south.  'Spanish  in  every  school  where  a 
foreign  language  is  taught’  would  be  a  good 
slogan. 

Only  internationally  minded  persons  should  be 
selected  for  the  teaching  of  Spanish.  An  aptitude 
for  languages  and  a  love  of  Spanish  in  particular 
are  valuable  qualifications.  A  thorough  mastery 
of  reading  and  writing  the  language  is  essential. 
The  ability  to  understand  the  spoken  Spanish  and 
to  carry  on  simple  conversation  is  desirable. 

"We  must  sell  the  idea  of  learning  Spanish  to 
those  who  would  be  most  likely  to  benefit — the 
youth  of  America.  Shall  the  schools  lag  in  their 
duty  to  supply  the  tools  necessary  to  bring  close 
co-operation  among  the  Americans  ?  The  goal 
should  be  a  teacher  with  a  sympathetic  knowledge 
of  the  traditions,  history,  and  language  of  Latin- 
American  people  for  boys  and  girls  who  will  direct 
Pan-American  relations  in  the  not-too-distant 
future.” 

- ♦ - 


B.E.W.  Project  Contest  Winners 

(Continued  from  page  871) 

Viola  Conner,  Northern  Business  College,  Bemidji, 
Minnesota.  Hilda  I.  Pederson. 

Frances  Langworthy,  Shinglchouse  High  School, 
Shinglehouse,  Pennsylvania.  Mary  Edna  Seanor. 

Christina  Koulias,  St.  Paul’s  High  School,  Reading, 
Pennsylvania.  Sister  Frances. 

Mary  Brophy,  Sacred  Heart  High  School,  Yonkers. 
New  York.  Sister  M.  Urban. 

Dorothy  L.  Riley,  Bicknell  High  School,  Bicknell,  In¬ 
diana.  Loren  Breeden. 

Mary  Kathryn  Gaygen,  St.  Joseph’s  Business  School, 
Lockport,  New  \ork.  Sister  Marie  Frances. 

Dorothy  Gorman,  Immaculate  Conception  Academy, 
Washington,  D.  C.  Sister  Zoe. 

Ethel  Pedersen,  Lexington  High  School,  Lexington, 
Nebraska.  Bertha  Soker. 

Virginia  McCarthy,  Immaculate  Conception  Commer¬ 
cial,  New  York,  New  York.  Sister  Mariangela. 

Rita  Michaloski,  Seton  High  School,  Baltimore,  Mary¬ 
land.  Sister  Martha. 
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THE  BUSINESS  EDUCATION  WORLD 


Desirable  Shorthand  Teaching  Techniques 
Whatever  the  Method  Used 

MARJORIE  HUNSINGER 

Vcrris  Institute,  Big  Rapids,  Michigan 


Editor’s  Note — We  have  never  read  a  better 
statement  of  teaching  techniques  than  the  one  pre¬ 
pared  by  Miss  Hunsinger  for  her  class  in  methods 
of  teaching  shorthand,  in  order  to  encourage  the 
use  of  desirable  techniques  by  prospective  short¬ 
hand  teachers,  regardless  of  the  methods  and 
teaching  materials  they  may  be  expected  to  use 
in  their  classrcKims. 


Objectives: 

Remember  that  you  are  training  ste¬ 
nographers,  not  merely  teaching  short¬ 
hand. 

Keep  in  mind  one  objective:  the  mailable 
transcript. 

Emphasize  skill-building,  not  memoriza 
tion  of  principles. 

Dictate  in  meaningful  units  whenever  pos¬ 
sible. 

Develop  transcription  ability  from  the  be¬ 
ginning. 

Reading : 

Use  the  reading  approach. 

Encourage  much  reading  of  well-written 
shorthand. 

Develop  in  each  student  the  habit  of  read¬ 
ing  everything  he  writes  (imluding 
practice  work). 

Writing : 

Be  sure  that  the  student  always  knows 
what  he  is  practicing. 

Have  the  student  practice  words  in  context 
whenever  practical. 

Let  the  student  see  you  write  in  order  that 
he  may  imitate  correct  writing  move- 
tnents. 

Stress  fluency  in  writing  shorthand;  dis¬ 
courage  drawing  of  outlines. 

Errors : 

Forestall  errors  by  proper  presentation  and 
drill  in  class. 


Correct  errors  as  they  are  made  in  class, 
rather  than  by  the  red-ink  method. 

Teach  the  student  to  detect  and  correct  his 
own  errors  and  apply  his  own  remedial 
measures. 

Teacher  Preparation: 

Know  your  subject.  You  can’t  teach  what 
you  can’t  do. 

Organize  your  work.  Plan  each  day’s 
work  carefully. 

Capitalize  on  the  natural  interest  of  the 
student  in  learning  shorthand. 

Classroom  Procedure: 

Be  ever  alert  to  prevent  the  formation  of 
habits  that  will  have  to  be  unlearned 
later. 

Don’t  talk  too  much.  Devote  practically 
all  the  class  time  to  reading  and  writing 
shorthand. 

Don’t  waste  time  in  class.  Begin  prompt¬ 
ly.  Follow  a  time  budget. 

Teach  your  students  as  individuals,  with 
differing  abilities,  attitudes,  and  prob¬ 
lems. 

Be  enthusiastic  and  stimulating. 

Outcomes: 

Encourage  the  development  of  a  compre¬ 
hensive  vocabulary  of  understanding. 

Teach  an  efficient  handling  of  such  tools 
as  pen,  notebook,  letters,  carbon  paper, 
and  so  forth. 

Help  your  students  to  acquire  a  usable, 
practical  knowledge  of  the  funda¬ 
mentals  of  English  and  business  usage 
that  can  be  applied  instantly  to  trans¬ 
cription. 

Develop  correct  posture  and  health  habits. 

Encourage  good  personal  qualities  and  a 
love  for  stenography. 

Cultivate  office  standards  in  conduct  and 
workmanship. 
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No  more  ruined  hands  from  the  ink 
on  the  duplicating  carbon  paper! 
You  can  protect  your  hands  from  dirt,  oil, 
grease,  paint,  varnish,  indelible  inks,  etc., 
by  using  a  hand-cream  paste  that  forms  an 
invisible  film  over  the  hands.  It  is  called 
Peterson’s  Paste  Glove.  Apply  it  as  you 
would  a  hand  lotion  or  cream.  It  acts  as 
a  glove  and  protects  the  skin  and  even  the 
nail  polish.  Paste  Glove  is  pleasant  to  use 
and  neither  sticky  nor  greasy.  We  use  it 
in  the  office  when  we  are  preparing  dupli¬ 
cated  material — and  it  works!  Even  though 
the  purple  adheres  to  the  hand,  it  and  the 
"glove”  wash  off  instantly. 

What  teacher  of  shorthand  or  type¬ 
writing  can  afford  to  be  without  a 
stopwatch.^  It  is  the  key  to  the  stimulating 
influence  of  exhilarating  accurate  speed. 
With  it,  you  can  better  judge  whether  your 
students  are  going  with  rapid  strides  or 
whether  they  have  the  dawdling  habit.  Train 
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your  class  to  use  real  business  methods — to 
work  against  time.  When  your  students  are 
out  in  business,  they’ll  be  up  against  it  if 
you  don’t  prepare  them  now.  There’s  an 
elaborate  waterproof  wrist  stopwatch  manu¬ 
factured  by  A.  R.  and  J.  E.  Meylan.  The 
long  thin  hand  indicates  1  /  5  seconds  and 
seconds,  completing  one  turn  of  the  dial  in 
60  seconds.  The  upper  small  hand  registers 
minutes  up  to  30,  and  the  lower  small  hand 
records  seconds.  It  is  stem  wound  and  set, 
has  a  fifteen- jewel  movement,  fitted  in  a 
stainless,  silver-like  metal  case,  is  non- 
tarnishable  and  antimagnetic,  so  that  it  is 
useful  for  the  athletic  coach  or  the  labora¬ 
tory  supervisor  as  well  as  to  you,  my  com¬ 
mercial-teacher  friends. 

T  ock,  lock,  tock,  lock,  goes  the 
Dvorak  Type-Pacer  so  that  students 
may  type  in  metronomic  rhythm.  A  durable 
standard  motor,  geared  down  to  150  r.p.m.; 
a  rate  disc;  a  rate-adjustment  scale;  a  spring 
hammer;  and  a  sounding  board — and  you 
have  an  instrument  that  can  tap  out  a 
rhythmic  beat  at  various  rates.  Whether  it 
has  any  advantage  over  music  is  debatable, 
but  the  Type-Pacer,  listed  in  the  advertise¬ 
ment  at  a  special  school  price  of  $35,  is 
worthy  of  your  attention.  The  motor  is  sup¬ 
plied  for  either  direct  or  alternating  cur¬ 
rent.  It  has  fourteen  different  rates,  equiva¬ 
lent  to  10,  15,  25,  30,  35,  40,  45,  50,  55, 
60,  65,  70,  or  75  words  a  minute.  Maxi¬ 
mum  is  375  strokes  a  minute,  which  is 
faster  than  anyone  will  be  able  to  type. 

Fluorescent  lighting  has  been  devel¬ 
oped  to  the  wth  degree  at  the  New 
York  World’s  Fair,  which  makes  Goodrich 
Electric  Company’s  announcement  timely. 
Daylight  illumination  for  schools  is  pro¬ 
vided  with  new  lighting  fixtures,  in  two 
sizes  to  accommodate  18-  and  36-inch 
fluorescent  lamps.  Permanent  porcelain 
enamel,  white  inside,  insures  high  reflection. 
Fixtures  can  be  mounted  to  answer  a  wide 
variety  of  lighting  problems.  Because  the 
fluorescent  lamps  operate  at  much  lower 
temperatures  than  ordinary  lamps,  much 
closer  mounting  is  possible  for  cool, 
localized  illumination. 
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Barbara  Washburn  Inez  Carmona 


Dorothy  McClellan 


Qregg  Day 
at  the  Qolden  Qate 
International 
Exposition 


Josephine  Chiesa 


Edith  E.  Clark 


ON  April  29 — Gregg  Day  at  the  Golden 
Gate  International  Exposition — the 
Little  Theater  in  the  California  Building  on 
Treasure  Island  was  thronged  with  teachers, 
students,  and  Exposition  visitors  who  had 
come  to  see  the  shorthand  demonstration 
given  by  the  students  of  the  Piedmont 
(California)  High  School. 

Three  students — Barbara  Washburn,  Inez 
Carmona,  and  Dorothy  McClellan — gave 
special  speed  demonstrations  at  140,  I60, 
and  175  words  a  minute,  respectively.  Jo¬ 
sephine  Chiesa,  formerly  of  the  Clan 
School  and  now  an  instructor  in  the  Merritt 
School  of  Business,  Oakland,  was  featured 
in  a  special  blackboard  demonstration  in 
which  she  wrote  from  dictation  unpracticed 
jury  charge  at  200  and  240  words  a  minute 
and  court  testimony  at  300  words  a  minute. 

The  Misses  Washburn,  Carmona,  and 
McClellan  have  passed  all  the  official  Gregg 


Shorthand  tests  from  60  words  a  minute 
up  to  and  including  the  speed  at  which 
their  individual  demonstrations  were  given. 
Miss  Chiesa,  in  addition,  holds  international 
shorthand  honors  in  world  competition. 

At  the  close  of  the  special  speed  demon¬ 
strations,  Mrs.  Vesta  C.  Muehleisen,  director 
of  educational  exhibits  and  demonstrations 
of  the  Exposition,  tossed  the  students’  auto¬ 
graphed  shorthand  notes  to  the  spectators 
and  eager  hands  reached  out  to  catch  the 
pages  as  they  fell. 

The  students  who  participated  in  the 
demonstration  were  trained  by  and  per¬ 
formed  under  the  direction  of  the  talented 
shorthand  writer  and  teacher,  Effith  E. 
Clark,  head  of  the  commercial  department 
of  the  Piedmont  High  School. 

Upon  invitation  of  the  N.E.A.  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Business  Education,  this  demonstra-' 
tion  will  be  repeated  at  the  Department’s 
annual  meeting,  Tuesday  afternoon,  July  4. 
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Enduring  Values 

By  Charles  Gottshall  Reigner,  The  H.  M. 
Rowe  Company,  624  North  Gilmor  Street, 
Baltimore,  Maryland,  1939,  $2.  (Si. 60 
direct  from  publisher  if  remittance  is  en¬ 
closed  with  order.) 

Mr.  Reigner,  president  of  H.  M.  Rowe  Com¬ 
pany,  begins  his  twenty-fifth  year  as  an  author  by 
presenting  his  twenty-fifth  publication,  a  btxik  of 
essays  and  poems.  Each  of  the  essays  in  the  book 
is  just  a  page  in  length.  On  the  facing  page  is 
one  of  Mr.  Reigner’s  poems,  which  develops  the 
underlying  theme  of  the  essay. 

A  most  attractive  volume,  7  by  10  inches,  w-ell 
printed  and  sumptuously  bt)und,  its  title  accurately 
describes  the  value  of  its  content. 

The  B.E.W.  Revisited 

'  That  is  best  which  licth  nearest. 
Carve  from  that  thy  work  of  art.” 

For  six  years  we  have  been  searching  hither  and 
yon  for  published  materials  suitable  for  mention 
in  the  B.E.W.  Everything  in  print  that  has  come 
to  hand  has  been  considered  first  of  all  for  its 
value  for  the  B.E.W. 

Reviewing,  unlike  charity,  begins  away  from 
home.  After  these  expeditions,  which  have  at 
times  taken  us  far  afield,  we  return  to  find  the 
bluebird  on  our  own  doorstep;  the  B.E.W.  is  the 
"best' which  lieth  nearest”  and  from  which  we  are 
carving  this  "work  of  art”  (?) — a  review  of  its 
fifty-nine  issues. 

In  1933,  The  Business  Education  World 
emerged  as  Volume  XIV,  the  previous  thirteen 
volumes  having  been  issued  as  the  American 
Shorthand  Teacher. 

Several  enjoyable  evenings  may  be  spent  in  re¬ 


reading  the  entire  file  of  the  B.E.W.  issues.  If 
more  evenings  are  available,  the  American  Short¬ 
hand  Teacher,  too,  will  yield  its  treasures.  The 
sure  result  of  this  procedure  will  be  the  ear¬ 
marking  of  several  articles  for  more  intensive  study. 

Are  our  books  today  very  much  changed  from 
those  of  1933?  No.  The  bKH)ks  reviewed  in  the 
first  issue  call  attention  to  the  necessity  for  formu¬ 
lating  beliefs  to  underlie  our  educational  practices. 
We  can  easily  find  1939  books  in  which  the  same 
truth  is  expressed. 

We  find  that  the  books  on  the  New  Deal  re¬ 
viewed  in  one  early  issue  no  longer  interest  us, 
as  the  daily  newspapers  bring  us  up-to-date  in¬ 
formation  on  that  topic. 

This  six-year  period  has  been  one  of  great  con¬ 
cern  over  the  social  studies,  as  evidenced  by  the 
books  reviewed. 

During  the  short  life  of  the  B.E.W.,  we  have 
seen  consumer  education  grow  from  feeble  begin¬ 
nings  to  its  present  strength,  shown  by  the  fact 
that  several  hundred  teachers  attended  a  recent 
conference  at  Stephens  College,  Columbia,  Mis¬ 
souri.  Bibliographies  of  consumer  publications, 
which  have  reached  unwieldy  proportions,  bear 
further  witness  to  the  growth  of  consumer  educa¬ 
tion. 

Yearbooks  in  business  education  have  received 
national  recognition  during  the  period — the  year- 
tKH)ks  of  the  Eastern  Commercial  Teachers  Associ¬ 
ation  have  consistently  been  listed  among  the 
seventy  best  btnrks  in  education  for  each  year. 

There  is,  probably,  some  improvement  in  respect 
to  the  inclusion  of  business  education  among  other 
subject  fields  in  books  in  the  general  field  of  edu¬ 
cation.  Our  program  is  worthy  of  more  recognition. 

As  we  leaf  through  these  fifty-nine  issues  of  the 
B.E.W.,  we  try  to  imagine  the  daily  program  of 
the  teacher  who  does  no  professional  reading;  and 
who  has  never  heard  of  all  the  good  ideas  set 
forth  in  these  reports  of  the  procedures  and  dis¬ 
coveries  of  other  teachers.  In  contrast,  we  visual¬ 
ize  the  other  side  of  the  picture  and  contemplate 
with  pleasure  the  benefits  derived  by  the  pupils 
of  the  teacher  who  keeps  professionally  up  to  date. 

Scholars^  Workers  and  Gentlemen 

The  Inglis  Lecture,  193S.  By  Malcolm 
S.  MacLean  (University  of  Minnesota), 
Harvard  University  Press,  Cambridge,  Mas¬ 
sachusetts,  1938,  86  pages,  $1. 

"Scholars,  Workers,  and  Gentlemen” — an  in¬ 
triguing  title  and  a  true  forecast  of  the  reading 
matter  that  follows.  The  lecture  is  written  in 
swiftly  moving,  enjoyable  style. 

Dr.  MacLean  starts  with  our  "three-cornered 
conflict  on  general  aims”  in  education — the  train¬ 
ing  of  scholars,  workers,  and  gentlemen. 
Structurally,  we  have  democratic  education;  we 
have  practically  all  the  children  of  all  the  people 
in  school. 
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We  are  training  all  for  leadership,  carrying  out 
the  "quaint,  popular  illusion  that  since  Americans 
are  created  equal  under  the  law,  they  are  created 
equal  biologically,  mentally,  and  emotionally  in 
all  capacities,  powers,  and  skills,  and  that  the  only 
difference  lies  not  in  who  does  a  thing,  but  in  vhe 
thing  done.’’ 

Dr.  MacLean  is  evidently  not  impressed  with 
present  efforts  to  provide  for  individual  differ¬ 
ences.  He  does  mention  opportunity  schools — 
"grim  euphemism” — and  vocational  schools  for 
the  unfit  who  are  not  considered  to  be  of  leader¬ 
ship  calibre. 

Our  three  conflicts  are;  ( 1 )  the  training  of  the 
intellect — scholars;  (2)  the  training  of  character; 
and  (3)  the  training  for  a  vocation  or  a  profes¬ 
sion — workers. 

Because  of  the  desire  to  fulfill  all  these  aims, 
high-school  education  is  an  enormous,  complex, 
and  rather  abstract  background  mural  painting  of 
the  world — giving  the  pupil  little  power  to  paint 
the  foreground. 

Dr.  MacLean  w'ould  select  his  small  band  of 
scholars  early  and  arrange  for  society  to  support 
them.  He  would  provide  vocational  training,  to 
be  taken  whenever  the  need  is  felt,  at  any  time 
from  youth  to  old  age. 

He  finds  many  things  wrong  with  vcKational 
education — few  job  analyses;  the  tendency  to 
allow  vocational  courses  to  be  substituted  for  all 
"cultural”  courses;  no  regional,  national,  nor 
world  occupational  forecasting;  and  others.  The 
theory  of  training  once  for  all  time,  in  a  world 
in  which  techniques  change  and  skills  grow  stale, 
is  exploded.  "We  give  pupils  the  right  drills  at 
the  wrong  times.” 

In  the  section  entitled,  ”Do  We  Want  Gentle¬ 
men  Only?”  Dr.  MacLean  criticizes  the  Sophomore 
Culture  Test  as  encouraging  an  "ivory-tower”  at¬ 
mosphere.  Dr.  MacLean’s  cultured  man  or  woman 
is  a  good  consumer. 

Dr.  MacLean  concludes  that  as  neither  scholars, 
workers,  nor  gentlemen  can  find  themselves  useful, 
nor  can  they  stand  alone  without  the  others,  in  a 
dennKracy  we  want  them  all,  in  their  infinite 
variety  and  combination.  To  this  complex  end, 
we  are  finding  and  applying  new  formulae.  The 
latter  part  of  the  book  is  a  guide  toward  these 
new  formulae. 

The  comments  made  and  the  excerpts  given 
here  present  only  a  vague  picture  of  a  bcnik  that 
should  be  read  by  all  educators. 


Behind  the  Label 


A  Guide  to  Intelligent  Buying,  by  Mar¬ 
garet  Dana,  Little,  Brown  &  Company, 
Boston,  1938,  255  pp.,  S2,  (Quantity  dis¬ 
counts.  ) 


Familiar  facts  and  unfamiliar  scandals  about 
merchandise — especially  textiles — are  brought  to 
light  by  Mrs.  Dana  in  her  book.  Behind  the  Label. 
She  suggests  that  her  buying  guides  will  help 


you,  the  purchaser,  to  get  "the  performance  you 
hope  for  at  the  price  you  can  afford  to  pay.” 

As  a  merchandising  counselor,  Mrs.  Dana  writes 
with  authority.  She  presents  an  array  of  facts 
useful  to  the  consumer  rather  than  a  series  of 
attacks  upon  business.  She  does,  however,  tell  a 
few  trade  secrets,  but  only  as  definite  helps  to  the 
consumer. 

In  the  six  chapters  devoted  to  fibers  and  fabrics, 
several  facts  generally  unknown  to  consumers  are 
included.  For  example,  a  guarantee  against  shrink¬ 
age  may  be  disappointing,  as  there  are  two  kinds 
of  shrinkage — fabric  and  garment,  and  both  may 
operate  to  make  appreciable  total  shrinkage. 

Next,  there  are  three  degrees  of  repellency: 
Shower-resistant  resists  17  centimeters  of  water; 
rain-resistant  resists  50  centimeters;  waterproof 
resists  50  centimeters  for  one  hour. 

Again,  the  absorption  point  for  linen  or  cotton 
is  8  to  10  per  cent;  it  is  300  per  cent  for  silk. 
Also,  rayon  is  the  cheapest  fabric  now  on  the 
market. 

The  foregoing  statements  are  illustrative  of  the 
practical  items  of  information  given  in  this  bcxik. 
Each  chapter  closes  with  a  summary,  "Quick 
Memos  for  Shoppers.” 

The  presentations  of  fibers  and  fabrics  are  com¬ 
plete.  Tests  that  the  consumer  can  make  for  him¬ 
self  are  not  mentioned,  but  definite  figures  are 
given  as  desirable  in  the  matter  of  tensile  strength, 
etc. 

The  chapter  on  sizes  has  the  subtitle,  "The 
Anthropologist's  Joke  on  Consumers.”  Tables  of 
the  sizes  of  clothing  compared  with  actual  measures 
are  given. 

Size  is  discussed,  too,  in  the  chapter  on  hosiery. 
Consider  this  quotation  as  an  example  of  the  type 
of  statement  made:  "There  are  however,  some 
manufacturers  who  commonly  knit  but  three  foot 
sizes,  stretching  these  into  measurements  to  fill 
in  the  other  sizes.  Obviously,  as  soon  as  washed 
this  sort  of  foot  will  return  to  its  knit  measure¬ 
ments  and  the  purchaser  will  wonder,  complain- 
ingly,  why  the  stocking  shrank  so  badly  in  the 
laundering.” 

Other  chapters  are:  "The  Fashion  Racket:  How 
Do  You  Like  Your  Clothes”;  "If  You  Must  Shop 
for  a  Man  .  .  "Furs  .  .  .”;  "In  Praise  of 
Good  Sleep  .  .  .”;  "Fabrics  for  Warmth  and 
Cixilness  .  .  .”;  "Wear  and  Wear  Out  .  .  .”; 
"The  End  of  Blind  Buying  .  .  .”;  and  "Federal 
Trade  Commission;  Five  Good  Umpires.” 

Mrs.  Dana  has  done  what  she  promised  to  do — 
taken  us  behind  the  label. 

The  information  is  reliable  and  attractively  pre¬ 
sented.  We  still  feel,  however,  that,  though  he 
is  armed  with  all  this  knowledge,  the  consumer 
will  have  a  difficult  job  to  identify  goods  that  will 
give  the  satisfaction  desired.  He  will,  however, 
have  some  new  buying  guides  as  the  result  of 
reading  this  book. 

This  is  an  excellent  book  for  supplementary 
reading,  giving  the  impression,  as  it  does,  that 
Mrs.  Dana  is  talking  to  us.  It  is  not  a  textbook. 
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**Sorry,  lady — my  talk  just  convinced  me  I  can*t  afford  to  be  without 

these  myself.** 
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"Education  for  Work” 

Comments  by  HERBERT  A.  TONNE,  New  York  University 


The  New  York  State  Regents’  Inquiry 
is  important  not  only  to  those  teach¬ 
ing  in  New  York,  but  also  in  all 
other  states;  for,  with  some  minor  varia¬ 
tions,  the  fundamental  judgments  and  in¬ 
dictments  made  of  public  education  in  this 
state  apply  with  equal  degree  to  public 
education  in  other  states.  The  standing  of 
the  inquirers,  the  cost,  the  general  nation¬ 
wide  interest,  and  the  character  of  the  judg¬ 
ments  made,  make  it  of  major  significance 
to  all. 

The  general  report^  suggests  an  extension 
upward  of  the  secondary  school  for  at  least 
one  and  possibly  two  years.  Because  of  the 
shrinkage  in  birth  rate,  a  fourteen-year 
school  system  will  in  the  near  future  prob¬ 
ably  have  no  more  students  than  the  present 
twelve-year  system.  The  Inquiry  suggests 
that  the  need  of  older  youth  is  not  for 
more  academic  liberal  arts  work,  but  rather 
for  subprofessional,  subtechnical  and  gen¬ 
eral  cultural  work,  which  will  be  made 
available  by  the  upward  extension  of  the 
high  school. 

High  School  and  Life-  deals  specifically 
with  the  problems  of  secondary  school  edu¬ 
cation,  and  we  have  considered  its  findings 
elsewhere.*  The  book  devoted  to  job  train¬ 
ing  and  which  most  concerns  us  is  consid¬ 
ered  here. 

General  Attitude  Toward  Business 
Education 

Education  for  Work*  is  the  special  study 
of  the  Inquiry  which  applies  most  funda¬ 
mentally  to  business  education.  The  funda¬ 
mental  tone  of  the  Inquiry  is  adversely 

‘  Gulick,  Luther,  Education  for  American  Life, 
New  York:  McGraw-Hill  Book  Company,  1938. 

’  Spaulding,  Francis  T.,  High  School  and  Life, 
New  York:  McGraw-Hill  Book  Company,  1938. 

*  "Just  a  Few  Prospective  Clerks,”  Journal  of 
Business  Education,  Vol.  XIV,  No.  7  (March 
1939),  p.  7.  See  also  "The  Regents’  Inquiry,"  by 
Jessie  Graham,  The  Business  Education  World, 
April,  1939,  page  698. 

*  Norton,  Thomas  L.,  Education  for  Work,  New 
York:  McGraw-Hill  Book  Company,  Inc.,  1938. 


critical  toward  business  education.  It  re¬ 
peatedly  condemns  it  for  its  traditional  char¬ 
acter,  for  its  failure  to  train  for  more  than 
clerical  occupations,  and  for  its  failure  to 
do  even  that  well.  The  basic  attitude  is 
expressed  in  the  following  statement; 

There  seems  to  be  no  evidence  that  either  school 
administrators  or  commercial  teachers  consider 
training  pupils  to  understand  business  relationships 
or  concepts  as  a  part  of  one’s  general  education  to 
be  an  objective  of  secondary  business  education. 
Nor  is  business  education  considered  as  funda¬ 
mentally  a  form  of  economic  education  in  which 
pupils  are  taught  a  series  of  understandings  or 
generalizations  concerning  business  relationships. 
Nor  is  it  concerned  with  training  for  positions 
which  may  ultimately  involve  managerial  respon¬ 
sibility.  Business  education  is  thought  of  largely 
in  vocational  and  clerical  terms.* 

The  opening  sentence  of  this  statement 
is  extreme  for  a  supposedly  objective  in¬ 
quiry.  If  the  statement  had  been  made  that 
there  is  little  evidence  or  inadequate  evi¬ 
dence,  then  there  would  be  room  for  debate 
and  discussion.  As  it  stands,  the  statement, 
in  the  opinion  of  this  writer,  is  false  and 
shows  poor  power  of  observation  on  the 
part  of  the  inquirers,  pre-determined  bias, 
inadequate  observation,  or  all  three. 

What  of  the  splendid  work  in  introduc¬ 
tion  to  business  that  is  being  carried  on  in 
so  many  schools  in  New  York  City  and 
up-state.^  It  appears  to  have  been  cast  aside 
by  the  inquirers  as  unworthy,  in  a  brief 
unsubstantiated  statement  (p.  82). 

What  also  of  the  fine  work  in  economic 
geography,  business  law,  merchandising,  and 
economics.^  We  have  seen  many  lessons 
that  develop  a  keen  awareness  of  business 
relationships,  and  have  talked  with  innumer¬ 
able  teachers  thoroughly  conscious  of  the 
economic  implications  of  their  work. 

Objection  to  Specific  Training 

In  spite  of  the  attitude  of  the  Inquiry 
that  business  education  is  to  be  condemned 
for  being  organized  in  terms  of  vocational 
and  clerical  occupations,  this  is  not  an  indict- 

*  I  hid.,  p.  90. 
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ment:  it  is  unplanned  praise.  Students  in 
business  work  are  job-conscious  and  admit¬ 
tedly  get  their  initial  jobs  in  clerical  and 
initial  merchandising  positions.  Why  not 
train  them  for  these  occupations.^ 

The  Inquiry  admits  that  30  per  cent  ot 
the  graduates  of  business  programs  secure 
positions  in  business,  and  admits  that,  in 
terms  of  numbers  given  instruction,  business 
education  has  placed  far  more  students  than 
the  usual  industrial  education  program.  Are 
we  to  substitute  for  a  program  of  30  per 
cent  ethciency  one  with  zero  job  efficiency.^ 

Teachers  in  New  York  State  are  well 
aware  of  their  faults,  but  indictments  based 
upon  Utopian  ideals  are  meaningless.  Is 
their  work  better  or  worse  than  that  of  other 
vocational  programs  ? 

We  grant  that  initial  job  training  in  busi¬ 
ness  education  needs  improvement.  Funda¬ 
mental  improvement,  however,  is  not  in  the 
power  of  business  teachers,  but  in  the  eco¬ 
nomic  system  itself.  Only  as  other  specific 
job-training  programs  are  made  available  in 
high  school,  which  are  better  or  at  least  as 
good  as  those  offered  in  business  education, 
have  we  the  right  or  the  power  to  divert 
students  to  other  courses.  Only  as  better 
programs  are  made  available  in  other  areas 
of  job  training  can  we  say  that  there  are 
other  offerings  more  satisfactory.  Academic 
training  or  general  vocational  training  is  no 
substitute  for  specific  job  training,  inadequate 
as  the  job  training  may  be. 

These  statements  are  not  to  be  looked 
upon  as  a  defense  for  the  strongly  traditional 
character  of  business  education.  It  does  need 
improvement  and  is  gradually,  though  admit¬ 
tedly  very  slowly,  being  improved.  A 
blanket  indictment  that  does  not  consider 
the  many  problems  involved  is,  however, 
unfortunate  and  hinders  the  attainment  of 
the  very  improvements  for  which  it  so 
loudly  cries. 

Suggestions  for  Levels  of  Training 

The  study  recommends  three  levels  of 
training.  Level  One,  it  says,  should  be 
organized  foe  the  pupil  at  about  the  ninth 
grade  of  secondary  school.  In  the  proposed 
business-education  setup,  there  would  be  a 
course  in  elementary  economic  training  for 


all,  which  would  give  fundamental  under¬ 
standing  of  business  relationships  and  does 
not  seem  to  be  different  from  present  w'ell- 
taught  courses  in  introduction  to  business 
as  taught  in  New  York  State  and  elsewhere. 

In  Level  Two: 

Business  education  should  be  an  outgrowth  of 
the  elementary  economic  course.  During  Grades 
10,  11,  and  12,  Business  I,  II,  and  III  should  be 
offered.  These  courses  should  include  generaliza- 
tit)n  and  understandings  concerning  the  price  sys¬ 
tem,  money  management,  labor,  marketing  prtiduc- 
tion,  and  such  problems  in  business,  beyond  those 
given  in  the  fundamental  course.  (P.  209.) 

This  program  has  our  entire  approval. 
Adequate  text  and  other  materials  have  not 
been  entirely  completed  for  such  a  sequence, 
although  worth-while  materials  have  been 
appearing  in  the  last  few  years  and  prob¬ 
ably  will  continue  to  appear.  It  must  be 
recognized  that  there  is  an  inevitable  and 
desirable  lag  between  the  development  of 
these  materials  and  their  adoption  in  the 
schools. 

There  should,  however,  be  no  illusion 
about  the  specific  job  value  of  this  work 
It  will  not  help  the  student  who,  when 
seeking  a  job,  is  asked  "What  can  you  do.^” 
to  answer  "I  have  had  Business  I,  II,  and 
III.”  This  would  cause  at  least  amusement, 
if  not  disgust,  on  the  part  of  the  prospective 
employer. 

This  work  is  simply  good  general  educa¬ 
tion.  If  it  is  well  taught  and  offered  as  an 
alternate  to  other  general  course  sequences, 
it  should  have  genuine  appeal  to  many  stu¬ 
dents  in  the  high  school.  However,  this 
work  can  be  made  quite  as  academic  as  other 
work,  and  in  that  case  it  is  not  one  iota 
more  useful  and  meaningful  than  other 
academic  work.  There  is  little  to  choose 
between  academic  economics  or  textiles  and 
academic  French  or  history. 

Skill  Training  in  High  School 

It  is  suggested  in  the  report  that  a  very 
limited  amount  of  specific  skill  training  be 
given  in  high  school,  and  only  as  much  as 
is  absolutely  required  for  the  first  routine 
job.  The  secondary  school  should  not,  says 
the  report,  "attempt  to  train  them  as 
stenographers,  though  it  may  train  them  as 
routine  typists.”  (P.  145.) 

By  implication,  all  bookkeeping  instruc- 
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tion  except  that  which  may  be  given  in 
Business  I,  II,  and  III  is  eliminated  from 
the  high  school.  In  fact,  all  job  training 
except  the  most  routine  type  is  thrown  out. 
Note  the  emphasis  upon  routine  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  statement: 

In  order  to  offer  one  marketable  skill  in  busi¬ 
ness  education,  the  following  courses  might  be 
offered  during  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  grades; 
elementary  filing,  general  clerical  practice,  routine 
retail  selling,  typewriting,  switchboard  operation, 
receptionist,  etc.  (P.  209.) 

The  d^rmination  as  to  whether  job 
training  .should  be  given  should  be  based 
upon  the  extent  to  which  those  who  com¬ 
plete  this  program  successfully  can  get  jobs. 
High  school  graduates  do  get  jobs  as  stenog¬ 
raphers,  and  to  this  extent  this  work  should 
be  continued.  To  the  extent  to  which  we 
can  develop  dependable  aptitude  tests  and 
can  make  available  other  job  opportunities 
as  good  as  or  better  than  stenographic  oppor¬ 
tunities,  we  may  have  some  basis  for  de¬ 
creasing  the  number  taking  shorthand  in 
high  school.  Only  as  we  can  utilize  these 
means  of  shifting  students  away  from 
stenography,  however,  can  enrollment  in 
this  subject  be  reduced.  Possibly  in  a  gen¬ 
eration  or  two,  when  all  students  go  to  high 
school  and  a  major  proportion  of  them  go 
on  to  post-high-school  work,  we  can  shift 
all  stenographic  instruction  to  the  post-high- 
school  level. 

Training  on  the  third  level  would  be 
given  in  vocational  and  technical  institutes 
and  would  include  the  usual  types  of  job 
training.  This  would  be  justified,  in  our 
opinion,  if  all  our  students  went  on  to  a 
post-high-school  program  of  training,  but 
they  don’t;  in  fact,  in  only  especially  for¬ 
tunate  communities  do  as  many  as  a  quarter 
of  them  get  post-high-school  instruction.  It 
might  be  justified  if  our  graduates  no  longer 
get  jobs;  but  they  do.  Even  the  Inquiry' 
admits  that  30  per  cent  get  business  jobs, 
and  surveys  made  elsewhere  give  higher  per¬ 
centages.  Are  these  people  to  be  ignored  in 
school  training.^ 

The  report  is  to  be  admired  for  its  im¬ 
partial  presentation  of  the  relative  values  of 
vocational  education  in  general  secondary 
schools  as  opposed  to  specialized  vocational 
schools.  It  condemns  our  lack  of  admission 


standards,  with  justice,  though  it  gives  little 
indication  as  to  how  proper  standards  are 
to  be  set  up.  It  gives  an  interesting  judg¬ 
ment  on  the  abilities  of  business  students 
as  compared  to  others. 

It  emphasizes  the  inadequate  placement 
facilities  and  puts  the  blame  where  it  be¬ 
longs,  not  on  the  already  over-burdened 
teacher.  Especially  to  be  commended  is  the 
recognition  the  report  gives  to  the  need  for 
co-operation  with  organized  labor.  Business 
teachers  have  been  indifferent  and  at  times 
antagonistic  to  labor.  There  are  reasons  for 
this,  but  basically  this  attitude  is  short¬ 
sighted. 

Indictment  of  the  Business  Teacher 

The  following  judgment  is  made  of  the 
ability  of  business  teachers: 

While  it  is  true  that  many  teachers  of  business 
subjects  have  gained  a  certain  degree  of  compe¬ 
tence  in  business  background  subjects  while  in 
service,  it  is  also  true  that  their  training  has  been, 
for  the  most  part,  unsystematic.  The  New  York 
teacher,  w'ho  has  had  an  adequate  background  in 
economics  and  business,  marketing,  finance,  per¬ 
sonnel,  statistics,  business  organization,  business 
policies,  etc.,  is  a  relatively  rare  person.  Such  a 
situation  is  the  result  of  serious  neglect  in  the  field 
of  business  teacher  training.  (P.  102.) 

As  Helen  Reynolds  (of  New  York  Uni¬ 
versity)  points  out:  , 

This  is  not.  in  fact,  an  indictment  of  the  usual 
teacher-preparing  institution  in  New  York  State, 
since  adequate  programs  in  terms  of  the  criteria 
given  in  the  study  are  offered  and  have  been 
offered  for  some  years.  To  the  degree  that  it  is 
true  with  regard  to  particular  teachers,  it  is  an 
indictment  of  the  agencies  certifying  the  teachers 
and  employing  them,  particularly  the  latter.  As 
long  as  superintendents  and  boards  of  education 
are  content  to  employ  teachers  of  shorthand,  for 
example,  who  have  not  business  techniques  and 
informations  beyond  shorthand  and  typewriting, 
just  so  long  will  this  condition  exist,  regardless 
of  how  well  planned  the  teacher-preparing  pro¬ 
gram  may  be. 

The  statement  that  all  business  teachers  should 
be  prepared  in  institutions  having  membership  in 
the  American  AsstKiation  of  Collegiate  Schools  of 
Business  or  in  institutions  having  standards  equiva¬ 
lent  to  the  requirements  for  such  membership 
makes  possible  the  overemphasis,  to  the  point  of 
danger,  of  general  business  information  at  the 
expense  of  preparation  for  teaching  in  the  sec¬ 
ondary  schools.  (P.  248.) 

The  standards  of  the  American  Association  of 
Collegiate  Schools  of  Business  make  no  recognition 
of  the  needs  of  the  teacher  in  the  secondary  school. 
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Bookkeeping  and  commercial  law  and  economics 
are  just  beginning  to  be  properly  adjusted  to 
secondary  school  needs,  as  a  result  of  the  fact 
that  teachers  of  these  subjects  have  largely  been 
trained  in  institutions  conforming  to  the  stand¬ 
ards  of  the  American  Association  of  Collegiate 
Schools  of  Business* 

The  Inquiry  has  so  much  splendid  mate¬ 
rial  to  offer  that  it  is  unfortunate  that  it 
distorts  the  work  of  business  education  and 
other  forms  of  training  in  the  secondary 
school. 

The  basic  difficulty  probably  arises  from 
a  confusion  of  general  vocational  training 
with  specific  job  training.  The  book  indeed 
for  a  moment  becomes  conscious  of  this 
point  (p.  198)  but  dismisses  it  in  a  brief 
paragraph. 


*  From  a  statement  to  be  printed  in  the  Neu' 
York  College  Teachers  News  Letter. 


There  is  no  objection  to  general  voca¬ 
tional  training  if  it  is  recognized  as  a  good 
form  of  general  training.  In  fact,  it  may 
help  significantly  to  revitalize  non-specialized 
education.  The  assumption  that  such  train¬ 
ing  may  serve  as  an  alternate  to  specific  job 
training,  however,  is  ridiculous.  It  leads 
to  a  sad  confusion  of  thinking  and  to  an 
unfortunate  distortion  of  the  problems  of 
job  training  facing  us.  Such  distortions  and 
confusions  do  not  help;  they  obstruct  the 
development  of  a  sound  program  of  job 
training  as  well  as  an  improvement  in  our 
program  of  general  education. 

[Editor’s  Note — The  foregoing  comments  do 
not  constitute  in  any  w’ay  a  complete  review  of 
"Education  for  Work.”  Every  student  of  busi¬ 
ness  education  will  want  to  read  the  report  itself 
so  that  he  may  make  his  own  individual  interpre¬ 
tation.  Further  discussion  of  the  report  will 
appear  in  the  columns  of  the  B.E.W.} 


Sixth  Business  Education  Conference 
of  University  of  Chicago 


Mapping  of  a  rating  scale  for  business 
education  and  addresses  by  outstand¬ 
ing  educators  will  feature  the  Sixth  Con¬ 
ference  on  Business  Education  at  the 
University  of  Chicago,  June  29-30,  accord¬ 
ing  to  plans  outlined. 

The  theme  of  the  .conference  will  be 
"Business  Education  in  School  Situations.” 

The  rating-scale  project  is  being  placed 
on  a  strictly  practical  "work”  basis.  Ques¬ 
tionnaires  are  being  sent  to  a  broad  list  of 
educators,  administrative  officers,  and  busi¬ 
ness  leaders,  seeking  opinions  on  a  series 
of  propositions  that  are  considered  basic  to 
the  development  of  a  rating  scale. 

A  work  committee  will  seek  to  translate 
these  opinions  into  concrete  suggestions 
which  may  be  applied  in  school  situations. 
The  first  day  of  the  conference  will  be  a 
closed  session,  devoted  to  whipping  the 
report  into  final  shape. 

The  second  day  of  the  conference  will 
open,  under  the  chairmanship  of  Edward 
A.  Duddy,  professor  of  marketing,  with  an 
open  session  on  "Criteria  and  Implementa¬ 
tion.”  In  this  session,  Leverett  S.  Lyon, 


director  of  educational  activities  and  public 
relations,  Brookings  Institution,  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C.,  will  discuss  "A’  Minimum  Pro¬ 
gram  in  Business  Education.” 

Ralph  W.  Tyler,  chairman  of  the  de¬ 
partment  of  education,  of  the  University 
of  Chicago,  will  discuss  "Evaluation  of 
Business  Education  Criteria,”  and  McKee 
Fisk,  professor  of  business  education  at 
Oklahoma  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  Col¬ 
lege,  will  speak  on  "Business  Education 
Criteria  in  Classroom  Situations.” 

At  the  final  afternoon  session,  with 
Harald  G.  Shields,  associate  professor  in  the 
School  of  Business,  presiding,  the  work 
committee  will  report  on  the  tentative  rating 
scale,  and  individual  interpretations  of  the 
scale  will  be  presented. 

The  conference  will  end  with  discussion 
from  the  floor  on  the  tentative  scale. 

There  will  be  no  registration  fee  for  the 
conference.  Publications  of  interest  to  those 
attending  will  be  exhibited.  The  published 
"Proceedings”  of  the  previous  conferences 
will  be  included  in  the  exhibits. 
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Dear  Mr.  Briggs: 


And  here  is  our  offering,  a  paper  from  every 
member  of  the  class.  How  it  will  compare  with 
that  of — is  it  12,000  other  young  bookkeepers? — 
we  shall  not  know  until  June,  perhaps.  As  com¬ 
pared  with  our  own  work,  it  is  in  some  respects 
the  best  this  year. 

We  are  a  bit  proud  of  ourselves  for  having 
achieved  marvels  (most  of  us)  with  such  items 
as  error-hunting.  From  what  they  told  me,  over 
230  hours  of  work  after  the  taking  of  their  trial 
balances  are  represented  by  these  25  youngsters 
(one  missing  from  the  picture).  That  is,  each 
spent  an  average  of  ten  hours  sniping  for  errors 
which  the  teacher  wouldn't  locate  for  them! 

They  checked  their  papers  by  a  list  of  twelve 
error  possibilities,  written  on  the  board.  To  an 
inquiring  student  I  might  say,  "Five  errors  on  this 
page.  Three  of  them  are  in  the  credit-explanation 
column.”  To  another,  "A  misspelled  name  on  the 
Balance  Sheet.  Better  copy  the  paper  over.” 

Too  much  time,  you  think?  Possibly;  but  not 
if  we  make  even  an  honorable  mention.  So  much 
painstaking  effort  and  so  much  enthusiasm  went 
into  these  papers  that  I  am  convinced  no  student 
will  be  able  to  drop  back  to  his  former  individual 
level  of  performance. 

Our  thanks  to  The  Business  Education 
World,  and  to  you,  Mr.  Briggs,  for  making  it 
possible  for  young  bookkeepers  to  gain  such  ex¬ 
cellent  practice  in  their  chosen  field. — Bernice  E. 
Brand,  Union  High  School,  Sanger,  California. 

To  THE  Editor: 

In  your  recent  circular,  you  asked  how  we  use 
the  Personality  Projects. 

We  use  them  in  our  business  school,  which  is 
open  to  girls  who  are  high  school  graduates  and 
who  are  able  to  furnish  references.  We  have  no 
time  limit,  but  it  takes  about  a  year  to  finish  the 
course. 

The  assignments  are  discussed  in  class;  then 
they  are  written  as  a  home  task. 

I  always  encourage  my  pupils  to  discuss  with 
their  parents  and  friends  any  problem  which  arises 
during  the  course  of  the  day.  As  a  result,  prac¬ 
tically  everyone  in  town  knows  we  are  doing  per¬ 
sonality  projects,  and  when  the  written  solutions 
are  discussed,  we  have  remarks  such  as  these: 


"Mr . ,  manager  of  .  says  . ” 

"I  asked  my  father  and  he  says . ”  "I  have 

a  cousin  who  works  for  a  doctor  and . ” 

You  can  see  how  all  this  stimulates  interest. 
The  girls  like  the  projects  and  feel  they  are 
learning  a  great  deal  from  them.  Incidentally, 
the  outside  discussion  with  friends  is  good  adver¬ 
tising  for  our  school. — Sister  Marie  Frances,  St. 
Joseph's  Academy,  Lockport,  New  York. 

To  THE  Editor: 

Enclosed  is  our  check  for  $10.60  to  pay  for 
the  projects  we  are  sending  you  with  this  letter. 
We  have  21  projects  in  each  group,  excepting  the 
Personality  Project  in  which  we  have  22  papers. 
This  makes  a  total  of  106  papers. 

We  are  finding  these  projects  very  helpful,  and 
are  learning  a  great  deal  about  care  and  exactness 
in  their  preparation.  The  particular  advantage  I 
find  is  that  I  can  secure  work  with  the  same  degree 
of  accuracy  required  in  an  office,  much  more  easily 
than  I  can  on  daily  projects  taken  out  of  books. 

The  advantage  which  accrues  is  not  limited  to 
the  project  itself,  but  this  attitude  is  reflected  in 
all  other  work  which  we  do.  This,  in  itself,  as 
you  will  realize,  is  no  small  benefit. — Miriam  A. 
Darrow,  Principal,  Cape  Cod  Secretarial  School, 
Hyannis,  Massachusetts. 

To  THE  Editor: 

I  have  read  the  comments  on  Commercial  Con¬ 
tests  by  Ralph  Martin  McGrath  in  the  Business 
Education  World  for  May,  1939.  I  was  very 
much  interested  in  what  he  said,  because  it  ex¬ 
presses  my  entire  opinion  in  regard  to  com¬ 
mercial  contests. 

Our  school  participated  in  contests  for  several 
years,  always  winning  some  honors,  but  the  last 
few  years  we  have  discontinued  taking  part  in 
contests  because  I  felt  that  we  were  sacrificing  the 
many  for  a  few.  In  other  words,  I  could  not  give 
sufficient  time  to  the  entire  class  when  I  had  to 
spend  so  much  time  in  training  the  contestants. 
My  principal  and  superintendent  felt  as  I  did,  and 
so  we  have  not  been  in  commercial  contests  for 
the  past  three  or  four  years. 

I  know  that  the  attitude  at  the  commercial  con¬ 
tests  among  commercial  teachers  was  not  of  the 
best;  also,  the  attitude  among  the  students  was 
not  the  type  that  we  should  foster  in  high  school 
students. 

I  am  firmly  convinced  that  if  we  could  put  our 
contests  on  a  more  practical  basis  and  not  stress 
speed  alone,  there  would  be  some  value  to  them. 
Of  course,  I  realize  that  this  would  involve  much 
more  work  in  preparing  the  tests,  as  well  as  in 
grading  them,  so  I  suppose  that  we  would  not  be 
able  to  accomplish  this  revision. 

I  agree  with  Mr.  McGrath  when  he  says,  "In 
fairness  to  the  average  and  the  slower  student,  let 
us  scrap  this  thing  called  the  commercial  contest.” 
— Helen  L.  Warren,  Public  Schools,  Gaha, 
Illinois. 
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“Saturated  in  Shorthand"! 

A  touch  of  January  in  June  is  always  w’elcome, 
especially  when  it  brings  back  memories  of  the 
New  '^'ear. 

Here  is  a  January  letter  from  one  of  the  coun¬ 


try’s  most  ardent  shortliand  enthusiasts — Fred  f 
Bcrkman,  of  Youngstown,  Ohio.  Mr.  Berkman’s  ■ 
students  are  saturated  in  shorthand — shorthand  to  I 
the  left  of  them,  shorthand  to  the  right  of  them!  ^ 
On  his  classroom  walls  are  displayed  letters  in  | 
shorthand  from  members  of  the  "Shorthand  400.’’  i 
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A  Big  Business  Goes  South 

Presented  by  courtesy  of  the  Irving  Trust 
Company,  New  York  City,  in  a  series  on 
American  Industries  and  Banking 

GONE  are  the  griKer’s  cracker  barrel  and  flour 
bin.  Gone  with  them  are  uncertainty  about 
cleanliness,  grade  and"'"  quality  in  foodstuffs. 
Modern  packaging  has  brought  about  ease  of 
identification,  reduction  of  waste,  and*"  economy 
(if  storage  space.  In  warehouse  and  retail  store, 
the  small  unit,  easily  purchased,  has  reduced 
the*  money  tied  up  in  inventories. 

The  growth  in  packaging  is  largely  responsible 
for  the  recent  expansion"'  of  the  kraft  paper 
industry  in  the  South.  In  the  past  few  years, 
millions  of  dollars  have  been  expended  for’®" 
mill  construction  to  make  kraft  pulp  and  paper 
from  Southern  pine. 

This  expansion  program  has  not  only  bene¬ 
fited'*'"  the  South  by  creating  jobs  and  a  new  cash 
crop  for  the  southern  farmer  who  supplies  much 
of  the  pulp  wood  used'*  by  the  mills.  Southern 
kraft  also  is  raising  freight  loadings  on  American 
railroads  and  ships.  New  construction  is'*  putting 
thousands  to  work  in  the  building  and  supplies 
trades.  The  whole  country  is  benefiting  from  the 
use  of  kraft'*  paper  for  bags,  wrapping  paper, 
packages,  and  light-weight  shipping  cartons. 
(193) 

My  Fishpond 

By  STEPHEN  LEACOCK 

IT  LIES  EMBOWERED  in  a  little  cup  of  the 
hills,  my  fishing  pond.  I  made  a  last  trip  to  it 
just  as  the  season*  ended,  when  the  autumn 
leaves  of  its  great  trees  were  turning  color  and 
rustling  down  to  rest  upon  the  still  black*  water. 
So  steep  are  the  banks,  so  old  and  high  the  trees, 
that  scarcely  a  puff  of  wind  ever  ruffles  the  sur¬ 
face  of*  the  pond.  All  around,  it  is  as  if  the 
world  were  stilled  into  silence,  and  time  blended 
into  eternity. 


I"'  realized  again  as  I  looked  at  the  pond  what 
a  beautiful,  secluded  spot  it  was,  how  natural  its 
appeal'®"  to  the  heart  of  the  angler.  You  turn  off 
a  country  road,  go  sideways  across  a  meadow  and 
over  a  hill,'*  and  there  it  lies — a  sheet  of  still 
water,  with  high,  high  banks,  grown  with  great 
trees.  Long  years  ago  someone  built  a  sawmill,'* 
all  gone  now,  at  the  foot  of  the  valley  and  threw 
back  the  water  to  make  a  pond,  perhaps  a  quarter 
of  a  mile'*  long.  At  the  widest  it  must  be  nearly 
two  hundred  feet — the  most  skillful  fisherman 
may  make  a  full  cast  both  ways.’*  At  the  top 
end,  where  it  runs  narrow  among  stumps  and 
rushes,  there  is  no  room  to  cast  except  with 
direction  and*'"®  great  skill. 

Let  me  say  at  once,  so  as  to  keep  no  mystery 
about  it,  that  there  are  no  fish  in  my  pond.  So 
far"’"  as  I  know  there  never  have  been.  But  I 
have  never  found  that  to  make  any  difference. 
Certainly  none  to  the^'  men  I  bring  there — my 
chance  visitors  from  the  outside  world — for  an 
afternoon  of  casting. 

If  there  are  no  fish  in*"  the  pond,  at  least  they 
never  know  it.  They  never  doubt  it;  they  never 
ask,  and  I  let  it  go  at  that. 

It  is  well*®  known  hereabouts  that  I  do  not 
take  anybody  and  everybody  out  to  my  fishpond. 

I  only  care*'*  to  invite  people  who  can  really  fish, 
who  can  cast  a  line — experts,  and  especially  peo¬ 
ple  from  a  distance**  to  whom  the  whole  neigh¬ 
borhood  is  new  and  attractive,  the  pond  seen  for 
the  first  time.  If  I  took  out  ordinary**  men, 
especially  men  near  home,  they  would  very  likely 
notice  that  they  got  no  fish.  The  expert  doesn’t. 
He  knows**  trout  fishing  too  well.  He  knows 
that  even  in  a  really  fine  pond,  such  as  he  sees 
mine  is,  there  are  days  when  not  a**“  trout  will 
rise.  He’ll  explain  it  to  you  himself;  and,  having 
explained  it,  he  is  all  the  better  pleased  if  he 
turns  out*®  to  be  right  and  they  don’t  rise. 

Trout,  as  everyone  knows  who  is  an  angler, 
never  rise  after  a  rain,  nor  before^"  one;  it  is 
impossible  to  get  them  to  rise  in  the  heat;  and 
any  chill  in  the  air  keeps  them  down.  The*® 
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absi)iutely  right  Jay  is  a  still,  cluudy  day,  but  even 
then  there  are  certain  kinds  uf  clouds  that  pre¬ 
vent  a  rising***  of  the  trout.  Indeed,  I  have  only 
to  say  to  one  of  my  expert  friends,  “Queer,  they 
didn’t  bite!”  and  he’s  off  to  a**"  good  start  with  an 
explanation.  There  is  such  a  tremendous  lot  to 
know  about  trout  fishing  that  men  who  are  keen'"" 
on  it  can  discuss  theories  of  fishing  by  the  hour. 

Such  theories  we  generally  talk  over — my  guest 
of  the'"  occasion  and  I — as  we  make  our  prepa¬ 
rations  at  the  pond.  You  see,  I  keep  there  all 
the  apparatus  that***  goes  with  fishing — a  punt, 
with  ItKkers  in  the  sides  of  it,  a  neat  little  dock 
built  out  of  cedar  (cedar  attracts""  the  trout), 
and,  best  of  all,  a  little  shelter  house,  a  quaint 
little  place  like  a  pagoda,  close  beside  the  water"" 
and  yet  under  the  trees.  Inside  is  tackle,  all  sorts 
of  tackle,  hanging  around  the  walls  in  a  mixture 
of  carelessness"*  and  order. 

“Look,  old  man,"  I  say,  “if  you  like  to  try  a 
running  paternoster,  take  this  one,”  or,  “Have  you 
ever*"  seen  these  Japanese  leads  ?  No,  they’re 
not  a  gut;  they’re  a  sort  of  floss.” 

"I  doubt  if  I  can  land  one  with  that,”  he 
says.*" 

“Perhaps  not,”  I  answer.  In  fact.  I’m  sure  he 
couldn’t:  there  isn’t  any  to  land. 

On  pegs  in  the  pagoda  hangs*"  a  waterproof 
mackintosh  or  two,  for  you  never  know — you  may 
be  caught  in  a  shower  just  when  the  trout  are 
starting**"  to  rise.  Then,  of  course,  a  sort  of  cel- 
larette  cupboard  with  decanters  and  bottles,  and 
gingersnaps,  and  perhaps™*  an  odd  pot  of  anchovy 
paste — no  one  wants  to  quit  good  fishing  for  mere 
hunger.  Nor  does  any  real  angler  care™  to  begin 
fishing  without  taking  just  a  drop  (Just  a  touch 
— be  careful!  Whoa!  Whoa!)  of  something  to 
keep  out™  the  cold,  or  to  wish  good  luck  for  the 
chances  of  the  day. 

I  always  find,  when  I  bring  cut  one  of  my 
friends,  that  these™  mere  preparatives  or  prepara¬ 
tions,  these  preliminaries  of  angling,  are  the  best 
part  of  it.  Often  they™  take  half  an  hour.  There 
is  so  much  to  discuss — the  question  of  weights  of 
tackle,  the  color  of  the  fly  to  use,  and"*  broad  gen¬ 
eral  questions  of  theory,  such  as  whether  it  mat¬ 
ters  what  kind  of  hat  a  man  wears.  It  seems  that 
trout  will*”  rise  for  some  hats,  and  for  others  not. 
One  of  my  best  guests,  who  has  written  a  whole 
book  on  fly  fishing,  is*"  particularly  strong  on 
hats  and  color.  “I  don’t  think  I’d  wear  that  hat, 
old  man,”  he  says;  "much  too  dark  for  a  day  like 
this.’’*"  “I  wore  it  all  last  month,”  I  said.  “So 
you  might,  but  that  was  August.  I  wouldn’t 
wear  a  dark  hat  in  September;  and*"  that  tie  is 
too  dark  a  blue,  old  man.” 

So  I  knew  that  that  made  it  all  right.  I  kept 
the  hat  on.  We  had  a  grand"*  afternoon;  we 
got  no  fish. 

I  admit  that  the  lack  of  fish  in  my  pond  re¬ 
quires  sometimes  a  little  tact  in  management.*” 
The  guest  gets  a  little  restless.  So  I  say  to  him, 
“You  certainly  have  the  knack  of  casting!” — and 


he  gets  so*"  absorbed  in  casting  farther  and  farther 
that  he  forgets  the  fish.  Or  1  take  him  toward  the 
upper  end  and  he*"  gets  his  line  caught  on 
bulrush— that  might  be  a  bite.  Or,  if  he  still 
keeps  restless,  I  say  suddenly,  “Hush!  Was  that 
a”"  fish  jumped  i*’’  That  will  silence  any  true 
angler  instantly.  "You  stand  in  the  bow,”  I 
whisper,  ’’and  I  II  paddle  gently'""  in  that  direc¬ 
tion.”  It’s  the  whispering  that  does  it.  We  are 
still  a  hundred  yards  away  from  any  trout  that 
could””  hear  us  even  if  a  trout  were  there.  But 
that  makes  no  difference.  Some  of  the  men  I 
take  out  begin  to  ’vhisper'""  a  mile  away  from  the 
pond  and  come  hi  me  whispering. 

You  see,  after  all,  what  with  frogs  jumping, 
and  catching  the  line'""  in  bulrushes,  or  pulling 
up  a  water-logged  chip  nearly  to  the  top,  they 
don’t  really  know — my  guests  don’t — whether"** 
they  have  hooked  something  or  not.  Indeed,  after 
a  little  lapse  of  time,  they  think  they  did:  they 
talk  of  the  “big  one  they”"®  lost” — a  thing  over 
which  any  angler  gets  sentimental  in  retrospect. 
“Do  you  remember,”  they  say  to  me””  months 
later  at  our  club  in  the  city,  "that  big  trout  1 
lost  up  on  your  flsh|x>nd  last  summer?”  “Indeed 
I  do,”  I""  say.  “Did  you  ever  get  him  later  on?’’ 
“No,  never,”  I  answer.  (Neither  him  nor  any 
other.) 

Yet  the  illusion''"  holds  good.  And  besides, 
you  never  can  tell:  There  might  be  trout  in  the 
pond.  Why  not?  After  all,  why  shouldn’t  there 
be”"  a  trout  in  the  pond?  You  take  a  pond  like 
that  and  there  ought  to  be  trout  in  it! 

Whenever  the  sight  of  the  pond  bursts'”*  on 
the  eyes  of  a  new  guest  he  stands  entranced. 
"What  a  wonderful  place  for  trout!”  he  exclaims. 
“Isn’t  it?”  I  answer'*”  “No  wonder  you’d  get 
trout  in  a  pond  like  that.”  “No  wonder  at  all." 
“You  don’t  need  to  stock  it  at  all,  I  suppose?” 
’’Stock'*"  it!”  I  laugh  at  the  idea.  Stock  a 
pond  like  that!  Well,  I  guess  not! 

Perhaps  one  of  the  best  and  most  alluring 
touches'*"  is  fishing  out  of  season — just  a  day  or 
two  after  the  season  has  closed.  Any  fisherman 
knows  how  keen'*"  is  the  regret  at  each  expiring 
season — swallowed  up  and  lost  in  the  glory  of  the 
fading  autumn.  So  if"*  a  guest  turns  up  just 
then  I  say,  “I  know  it’s  out  of  season,  but  1 
thought  you  might  care  to  take  a  run  out  to  the'** 
pond  anyway  and  have  a  look  at  it.”  He  can’t 
resist.  By  the  time  he’s  in  the  pagoda  he  decides 
there  can'*"  be  no  harm  in  making  a  cast  or  two. 
“I  suppose,”  he  says,  "you  never  have  any  trouble 
with  the  inspectors?”**"  "Oh,  no,”  I  answer; 
"they  never  think  of  troubling  me.”  And  with 
that  we  settle  down  to  an  afternoon  of  it.  ’’I’m'* 
glad,”  says  the  guest  at  the  end,  “that  they  weren’t 
rising.  After  all,  we  had  just  the  same  fun  as 
if  they  were.” 

That’s  it:'"*  illusion!  How  much  of  life  is 
like  that!  It’s  the  idea  of  the  thing  that  counts, 
not  the  reality.  You  don’t  need  fish'*”  for  fish¬ 
ing,  any  more  than  you  need  partridge  for  part- 
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ridge  shooting,  or  gt>ld  for  g«)ld  mining.  Just 
the  illusion  or'^  expectation. 

So  I  am  going  back  now  to  the  city  and  to 
my  club,  where  we  shall  fish  all  winter,  hooking”'" 
up  big  ones,  but  losing  the  ones  bigger  still,  hook¬ 
ing  two  trout  at  one  throw — -three  at  a  throw! — 
and  for  me,  behind  it”*"  all,  the  memory  of  my 
fishing  pond  darkening  under  the  falling  leaves — 
At  least  it  has  made  my  friends  happy.  (1500) 


Reading  for  Recreation 

By  ARCH  CROSSLEY 

In  the  “Narrator  Magazine,”  published  by 
McAinsh  SC  Co.,  Ltd.,  Toronto 

READING  FOR  RECREATION  is  one  of  those 
misleading,  ungraspable  phrases  like  Fighting  for 
Freedom.  It  depends"*  on  what  you  mean  by 
Fighting  and  what  you  mean  by  Freedom.  There 
are  all  sorts  of  readers.  There  is  Harvey  Horn- 
rim,*"  the  Student,  who  counts  that  day  lost 
when  he  hasn’t  added  an  increment  to  his  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  rise  and  decline**  of  penny  postage  in 
the  upper  Amazon  Valley.  He’d  hardly  care  for 
the  same  sort  of  thing  as  Sadie  Steerclear,**  who 
pales  at  the  notion  of  the  mildest  intellectual 
effort.  And  neither  of  them  would  head  for  the 
same'**  shelf  in  the  lending  library  as  Ferdinand 
Ferret,  the  Slippered  Sleuth.  Ferdinand  has  an 
unquenchable  thirst'”  for  armchair  crime,  alludes 
to  detective  fiction  writers  by  their  first  names, 
knows  their  failings,  and  defies  one  and  all'**  to 
keep  their  culprits  hidden  from  his  slide-rule  de¬ 
ductive  powers  past  the  end  of  Chapter  Three. 

Quibbling  aside,'**  however,  if  you  do  want  to 
take  books  away  with  you  this  vacation,  know' 
your  capacity.  If  you  are  fond  of'**  golf,  fish¬ 
ing,  tennis,  riding,  canoeing,  sailing,  swimming, 
and  you  like  to  spend  your  evenings  dancing, 
don’t  take  along”®  a  copy  of  "Gone  With  the 
Wind,’’  "Audubon”  or  Mark  Twain’s  “Auto¬ 
biography,”  because  the  space  in  your  luggage”" 
would  be  much  better  filled  with  sunburn  cream, 
shoe  dressing  and  extra  socks,  and  this  article  isn’t 
meant  for  you.  But***  if  you  have  on  past  vaca¬ 
tions  found  yourself  picking  up  something  to 
read,  say  after  lunch  or  while  waiting  for  dinner,*"* 
or  during  rainy  or  unfilled  afternoons,  try  to 
gauge  the  number  of  such  times  you  will  have, 
and  pack  about”®  enough  books  to  fill  them  up. 

Never  forget,  either,  that  a  change  is  as  good 
as  a  rest.  Give  your  mind  a  break  too,***  and 
read  something  a  little  different  from  what  you’re 
used  to.  We’ll  wager  you’ve  been  neglecting  the 
poets.  Well,  try*”  them  out.  You’ll  be  amazed 
at  how  a  poem  can  give  your  blood  a  surge  and 
leave  you  with  a  new  slant  on  things. 

And  if***  you  do  take  books  away  with  you, 
tty  to  get  in  some  reading  on  them.  We  counsel 
this  not  only  because  you’ll  avoid***  the  silly 
feeling  that  accompanies  bringing  them  back  un¬ 
opened,  but  because  reading  is  a  valuable**®  form 


of  recreation  in  the  literal  sense.  It  permits  the 
relaxation  so  necessary  to**®  rehabilitating  one’s 
functions  and  faculties,  and  at  the  same  time 
doesn’t  allow  the  mind  to  settle  on  release*”  into 
the  bored  stupor  that  has  killed  the  pleasure  of 
far,  far  too  many  vacations.  (436) 


THE  BIG  THINGS  you  can  .see  with  one  eye 
closed.  But  keep  both  eyes  wide  open  for  the 
little  things.  Little  things  mark  the  great”  divid¬ 
ing  line  between  success  and  failure.  (28) 


June 


From  “The  Death  of  Our  Almanac” 

By  HENRY  WARD  BEECHER 

REST!  This  is  the  year’s  bower.  Sit  down  within 
it.  The  winds  bring  perfume,  the  forests  sing  to 
thee,  the  earth  shows  thee  all”  her  treasures.  The 
air  is  all  sweetness.  The  storms  are  but  as  flocks 
of  mighty  birds  that  spread  their  wings  and  sing 
in  the  high**  heaven.  The  earth  cries  to  the  heav¬ 
ens,  "God  is  here!”  The  heavens  cry  to  the  earth, 
"God  is  here!”  'The  land  claims  him,  and  his” 
footsteps  are  upon  the  sea.  O  sunny  joys  of  sun¬ 
ny  June,  how  .soon  will  you  be  scorched  by  the 
eager  months  coming”  burning  from  the  equa¬ 
tor!  (85) 

Graded  Dictation 

Based  on  the  5000  Most-Used  Words 
By  CLARA  HELLICKSEN 
Chapter  Eleven 

UNIT  31.  Nobody  not  of  a  patient  disposi¬ 
tion  would  make  anything  but  a  failure  on  such 
an  assignment.  Since”  no  extensive  measurements 
need  be  procured,  it  was  decided  by  mutual 
consent  to  consult  an  engineer”  whose  reputation 
for  efficiency  is  equally  good.  After  due  re¬ 
flection,  Dixon  would  not  venture*®  to  accept  the 
proposal,  for,  because  of  the  pressure  on  his 
leisure  of  a  heavy  lecture  schedule,  he  could”  not 
assure  the  Agency  that  he  would  be  able  to  make 
inspections  of  their  operations  continually'**  dur¬ 
ing  emergencies.  (105) 

Dear  Casey;  I  am  opposed  to  the  proposed 
expenditure  from  our  treasury — even  for  such  a 
"treasure”  as”  you  describe  the  picture  to  be — 
without  first  consulting  all  our  members.  Before 
the  annual  meeting  you  should”  secure  the  assur¬ 
ance  of  a  mature  judge  of  art  that  the  ancient 
canvas  is  actually  worth  the  figure  charged.” 
Yours,  (60) 

UNIT  32.  Do  statistics  show  specifically  that 
politics  is  largely  responsible  for  the  regulations” 
governing  ownership  of  land?  Lack  of  responsi¬ 
bility  is  characteristic  of  the  domestic  life  of” 
that  vicinity.  The  people  of  the  neighborhood 
are  pathetically  awkward  and  backward.  In  all” 
probability,  facilities  for  an  athletic  program 
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would  improve  their  condition  both  physically 
and'"  mentally.  (81) 

Dear  Miss  Lewis:  I  wish  to  con^»ratulate  you 
t)n  the  ability  you  showed  in  the  historical  sketch*" 
presented  by  your  faculty.  The  entire  member¬ 
ship  of  our  sorority  was  enthusiastic  about  it.*" 
The  majority  of  them  say  that,  in  reality,  it  is  the 
most  practical  ever  put  on  in  this*"  community. 
There  is  a  possibility  that  the  K)cal  paper  will 
^ive  you  some  publicity  and  use  your*"  photo¬ 
graph.  My  stenographer  will  forward  a  copy  of 
the  article  to  you.  People  in  this  K>cality  are'”" 
very  critical  of  historical  as  well  as  musical  pro¬ 
grams,  but  anything  as  artistic  and  with'™  as 
much  dignity  as  yours  should  suit  everyone. 
Cordially  yours,  (129) 

UNIT  33-  The  Associated  Press  reported  prac¬ 
tically  every  word  of  the  speech  of  the  Chairman 
of  the  Board™  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  to  the 
officers  of  the  member  banks.  His  close  friend¬ 
ship  w'ith  both  Democratic*”  Party  and  Republican 
Party  officials  resulted  in  his  running  on  both 
tickets.  Yes,  commercial  paper*”  should  be  regis¬ 
tered,  not  sent  by  parcel  post.  The  general  man¬ 
ager  wanted  the  profit  and  loss  statement'*'  ready 
by  2  p.m.  What  was  the  market  price  of  Union 
Pacific  stock  this  a.m.?  Delegates  from  the"*’ 
Canadian  Pacific,  Grand  Trunk,  and  Michigan 
Central  are  expected;  also  those  of  the  New 
York  Central  and'*”  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio. 
(126) 

Gentlemen:  We  enclose  bank  draft  for  $535  to 
cover  your  loan  to  A.  E.  Tinker.*”  Please  return 
chattle  mortgage  in  our  care  at  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce.  Respectfully,  (35) 

Chapter  Twelve 

UNIT  34.  In  accordance  with  instructions 
from  the  Assistant  General  Manager  at  Los  Ange¬ 
les,  telegrams  have*®  been  sent  by  the  managers  of 
several  hundred  of  our  branches  throughout  Colo¬ 
rado,  Utah,  Nevada,*”  New  Mexico,  Arizona, 
California,  Oregon,  Washington,  Idaho,  and 
Wyoming,*®  advising  the  dealers  of  corrections  in 
the  price  list  effective  July  1.  The  population  of 
that  township**'  in  Texas  has  nearly  doubled. 
Specifications  are  already  completed  for  our  Mil¬ 
waukee  plant.  A  Cleveland'*”  firm  won  the  con¬ 
tract.  Bids  were  submitted  by  companies  in  New 
York  and  Chicago  also.  (117) 

Dear  Carrie:  Doesn’t  today’s  temperature  make 
you  impatient  to  get  away  to  New  Hampshire? 
I  had  expected*”  to  go  down  to  the  New  Jersey 
shore  again  or  to  the  lake  up  in  Vermont,  but 
George  wants  to  take  advantage*”  of  the  special 
rates  to  the  San  Francisco  fair  and  stop  over  at 
Denver  and  Salt  Lake  City  on  the  way.  Friends*” 
from  Fall  River,  New  Bedford,  and  Yonkers  are 
joining  us  at  Albany.  Can’t  you  manage  to  come 
t(X)?  Rose  (79) 

UNIT  33.  Some  may  think  that  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania  is  more  picturesque  than  the  State 
of  Georgia,  some  that  the  State*”  of  Minnesota 


is  more  beautiful  than  the  State  of  Nebraska,  or  | 
like  the  State  of  Louisiana  better*”  than  the  State 
t)f  Mississippi;  from  Portland,  Maine  to  San  | 
Diegi),  California  and  frt)m  Bremerton,*"  Wash-  " 
ingt«»n  to  St.  Petersburg,  Florida — cast,  west—  j 
probably  home's  best!  There  is  a  Lewiston, 
Idaho,  as"'  well  as  in  Maine,  and  Lcwistowns  in 
both  Montana  and  Pennsylvania;  there’s  Louis-  i 
burg,  Canada,  and'”"  Louisville,  Kentucky;  Oxford  ] 
in  England  and  also  in  Ohio;  five  Springfields —  j 
in  Illinois,  Massachusetts,'*”  Missouri,  Ohio,  and  | 
Tennessee.  There  is  Birmingham,  England,  and  | 
Birmingham,  Alabama;  Vancouver,'*”  British  | 
Columbia,  as  well  as  Washington;  a  Branford, 
Connecticut,  and  a  Brantford  in  Canada;  an"* 
Ottawa  in  Ontario,  in  Illinois,  and  in  Kansas; 
and  London  in  the  United  States,  Canada,"**  and 
England.  (182)  I 

UNIT  36  We  observed  the  anniversary  of  j 
the  founding  of  the  ScKiety  with  an  unusual  dem-  j 
onstration*”  at  the  vocational  school.  One  of  the  I 
Juniors  executed  on  the  typewriter  a  copy,  with 
four  carbons,*”  of  the  photo  of  one  of  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  merchants,  and  the  citizens,  recognizing 
it,  burst  into*”  generous  applause,  which  was 
silenced  only  by  the  appearance  of  the  Seniors.  | 
They  struck  up  a  lively  tune  from  the"*'  ’’Chocolate 
Soldier”  on  their  violins,  accompanied  by  a  battery 
of  typewriters  turning  out  specimens'”"  of  book¬ 
keeping  work.  The  secretary’s  reports  on  the 
Civics,  Economics,  and  Literature  courses'*”  were 
discussed  and  approval  voted. 

It  was  a  disappointment  that  Dr.  English  was 
called  away,  but  the  lawyer'*"  w'hom  they  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  getting  as  substitute  spoke  interestingly 
on  a  variety  of  topics,'**  yet  briefly  enough  for 
us  to  spend  the  remainder  of  the  evening  chatting 
in  the  various  comfortable""'  club  rooms.  (181) 


Actual  Business  Letters 

A  Life-Insurance  Bulletin 

To  the  64, 000, 000  Americans  who  own  life 
insurance  policies  here’s  how  your  money  hjs 
been^  invested. 

Over  a  period  of  many  years,  you  thrifty 
Americans  have  entrusted  billions  of  dollars*”  to 
the  life  insurance  companies  of  the  country  for 
safekeeping.  Now  we  want  to  tell  you  what  we 
have  done  to*®  safeguard  these  dollars  of  yours. 
For  that  is  our  first  responsibility — to  be  alert  to 
economic  trends,*"  to  make  certain — year  after 
year,  in  good  times  and  bad — that  your  life  insur¬ 
ance  dollars  go  into  sound,  conservative'””  invest¬ 
ments. 

At  present,  for  instance,  five  billions  of  thb 
money  are  invested  in  real  estate  mortgages—** 
to  help  a  growing  nation  build  homes,  farms,  aod 
places  of  business.  Three  billions  are  invested 
in  railroad'*"  securities — helping  to  make  travel 
by  rail  swift,  sure,  and  safe.  Two-and-a-half  bil- 
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lions  are  invested  in  public’*"  utility  bonds,  help¬ 
ing  to  bring  cheaper  heat,  light,  and  power  to  all. 
Four  billions  are  invested  in  Federal**"  Govern¬ 
ment  bonds — and  nearly  a  billion-and-a-half  in 
state,  county,  and  municipal  bonds — helping  to 
finance""  government  activities,  and  making  pos¬ 
sible  a  multitude  of  public  improvements. 

That,  in  short,  is  the“"  story  of  your  life  in¬ 
surance  dollars — dollars  that  do  double  duty: 
safeguarding  your  future  and  helping  to**"  make 
America  the  grandest  spot  on  the  globe! 

Here’s  how  your  money  comes  back  to  you. 

This,  perhaps,  will  interest**"  you  most  of  all — 
the  story  of  how  life  insurance  dollars  flow  back 
to  the  people  who  entrusted  them  to  us.**" 

Every  sixty  minutes,  every  day  throughout  1937, 
life  insurance  companies*"  paid  out  over  one- 
quarter  million  dollars — a  total  of  more  than 
12,400,000,000  for**"  the  year. 

Over  60  per  cent  of  this  money — $1,450,000,- 
000 — was  paid  to  living  policyholders — up¬ 
setting  the  old  idea  that  "you  have  to  die  to  win” 
with  life  insurance! 

Since**®  1930 — and  this  period  includes  the 
dreary  depression  years — life  insurance  companies 
have  paid**®  out  nearly  19  billion  dollars  to  policy¬ 
holders  and  their  beneficiaries. 

Yet,  in  spite  of  this**®  vast  outpouring  of  bil¬ 
lions,  the  institution  of  life  insurance  has  never 
been  more  secure  than  it  is  today.**"  After  paying 
ill  expenses  of  management,  the  companies  hold 
cash  reserves  that  are  more  than  ample  to**"  meet 
ever>’  contingency. 

Arresting  facts,  these — facts  that  fully  justify 
the  faith  of  64,000,000***  self-reliant  Americans  in 
the  soundness  of  the  institution  of  life  insurance. 

These  facts  are  being***  published  by  the 
National  Committee  for  Life  Insurance  Education 
—in  the  interests  of  a  better"*®  understanding  of 
life  insurance.  ’Cordially  yours.  (509) 

Sunnybank’s  Canine  Ghost 

From  “The  Book  of  Sunnybank” 

By  ALBERT  PAYSON  TERHUNE 

Copyright,  1934,  by  Albert  Payson  Terhune 
Published  by  Harper  and  Bros. 

(Concluded  from  the  May  i$tue) 

'1  WAS  A  KID  up  on  my’”*  father’s  farm.  We 
had  no  dogs.  I  didn’t  know  anything  about  dogs 
in  those  days  and  I  was  afraid  of  them  all.***"  My 
father  was  a  just  man  but  he  was  stern.  He 
worked  hard  and  he  expected  everyone  else  on  the 
farm  to’**"  do  the  same. 

"Especially  me. 

"One  day  I  had  been  in  the  red-hot  hay  field 
since  dawn.  I  was  tired  out  in  every***"  inch  of 
me.  Early  in  the  afternoon  my  father  sent  me 
back  to  the  barn  for  some  more  water  for  the 
men.*"* 

"I  ran  fast,  tired  and  hot  as  I  was.  For  I 
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figured  I  might  steal  five  minutes’  of  sleep  in  the 
haymow  before  I*"*®  went  back  to  the  field  with  the 
water  jug.  So  I  sneaked  up  into  the  barn  loft  and 
lay  down  on  the  hay  for  a  snooze.*"*"  In  a  second 
I  was  dead  asleep. 

"I  was  waked  by  my  father  shouting  at  me 
from  the  ground  below.  I  jumped  up*®““  and 
answered  him  and  started  to  clamber  down  the 
ladder  from  the  loft.  It  was  then  I  saw  that  night 
had  fallen.  It**"  was  pitch  dark  except  for  the 
lantern  my  dad  carried. 

"I  had  slept  for  five  or  six  hours.  That  meant  I 
hadn’t  carried***  the  water  to  the  men  in  the  hay 
field.  It  mean’t  I  hadn’t  milked  the  cows  or  done 
any  of  my  other  evening***®  chores. 

"My  father  was  raging  mad  at  me.  As  he  heard 
me  start  down  the  ladder  he  opened  a  bombard¬ 
ment  of  scorching*’*®  language.  At  the  same  time 
I  saw  him  snatch  up  a  wagon  spoke.  I  knew  I 
was  in  for  the  worst  thrashing  I  had***  ever  had — 
and  that  was  saying  a  lot. 

"I  was  only  a  little  chap;  and  I  was  scared  sick 
at  what  was  before***  me.  Somehow  I  forced  my¬ 
self  to  keep  on  going  down  the  ladder  toward  him. 
But  every  step  was  torture.  I’ve  never***  been  so 
frightened  before  or  since. 

"’Then  all  at  once,  as  I  reached  ground  and  as 
my  father  came  stamping  toward  me  with***"  the 
wagon  spoke  swinging  high  in  air,  Something 
rough  and  shaggy  pressed  against  my  shaking 
palm.  It  was  too  dark  for  me***®  to  see  anything. 
But  I  could  tell  by  the  feeling  that  it  was  an 
enormous  dog. 

"I  was  not  afraid  of  him***  somehow.  I  knew 
he  was  my  protector.  I  grabbed  his  head  with 
my  hand  and  I  yelled  at  Father; 

"  'You  don’t  dare  hit  me!***  You’ll  never  dare 
lay  hands  on  me  again.  If  you  do  he  will  tear 
your  throat  out!’ 

"I  can  remember  even  now  how**"  Dad  looked 
at  me  there  in  the  lantern  light.  For  perhaps  a 
minute  we  faced  each  other.  I  was  not  scared 
any  more.****  I  knew  my  invisible  dog  would 
guard  me.  Then  Dad  turned  on  his  heel  and 
went  back  to  the  house.  Never  again  did*"**  he 
strike  me. 

"Maybe  he  thought  I  was  crazy  from  the  heat. 
Maybe  he  thought  he  saw  what  I  thought  I  felt. 
I  don’t  know.**" 

"Always  after  that,  when  I  was  in  a  bad  jam, 
I  could  feel  that  shaggy  head  thrust  itself  into  my 
hand.  And  I**"  stopped  being  afraid,  because  I 
knew  I  was  safe  from  harm. 

"A  few  years  later  I  went  to  New  York  to 
look  for  a**"  job.  I  was  a  country  boy.  I  had 
never  been  in  the  city  before.  As  I  got  to  the 
corner  of  Broadway****  and  Forty-second  Street,  I 
saw  thousands  of  people  who  seemed  to  be  bear¬ 
ing  down  on  me.  They  were  coming  from**** 
every  direction  and  they  were  pouring  up  out  of 
the  subway. 

"I  had  a  moment  of  panic.  I  wanted  to**"  run 
screaming  away  from  them  before  they  could  tear 
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me  to  pieces.  Just  then  the  great  rough  head 
pushed  itself  under  my***  sweating  and  trembling 
palm.  And  I  knew  I  was  safe. 

"Nothing  could  harm  me  while  my  invisible 
guardian  dog  was"'*"'  there  close  beside  me.  1 
stopped  being  afraid. 

">X"ell,  from  then  on  every  time  I  was  fright¬ 
ened  I  could  feel  that  phantom"’*®  dog's  presence 
at  my  side  to  shield  me  from  danger.  Long 
afterward  it  vanished  for  good.  I’ve  never  felt  it 
near"’*®  me  again.  It  has  gone  forever.  When 
do  you  suppose  It  went  away.’’’ 

’’VC’hen  first  you  knew  the  love  of  woman,”  I*’®" 
replied  with  no  hesitation  at  all. 

Trimble  stared  at  me  perplexed. 

"Oh,”  he  muttered,  "then  I’ve  told  you  the 
story*^  before?” 

"You  didn’t  have  to,”  I  said.  "I  knew  the 
answer.  Vour’s  isn’t  the  first  nor  the  thousandth 
case.  They  all  end  alike.”  (2600) 

(Only  the  tevt-n  ttulline*  Unlirited  nre  heyund  the 
vornhulnry  of  thf  first  t-iiihl  ChiiptHrs  of  ihr'Miiniinl.J 

Regarding  the  Value  of  a  Job 

from  /luhlithrd  hy  the  #*.  //.  Glntfelter  tom- 

pony,  ptipi-r  mnnufnrturers.  Spring  trove,  Penntylvaniti 

iT  IS  EASY  to  misconstrue  the  meaning  back 
«if  the  experts’  listing  as  one  of  the  first  elements 
leading*®  to  success,  "enthusiastic  appreciation 
that  one’s  work  is  valuable.”  I  take  it  to  mean 
something*®  like  this — and  won’t  have  to  go  be¬ 
yond  our  own  back  yard  for  an  excellent  illus¬ 
tration. 

Every  so  often*  w’e  receive  an  order  for  a 
No.  1  grade  of  40-pound  English  Finish  book 
paper  that  is  to  be  used*  in  the  printing  of 
a  technical  book  for  engineers.  Because  the 
pages  are  filled  with  tables  of  figures  such’*  as 
logarithm  tables,  most  of  them  in  decimals,  the 
paper  must  be  made  spotlessly  clean.  It  would 
not  do,  for’*®  instance,  to  have  a  small  piece  of 
dirt  appear  just  at  the  right  place  to  change  a 
decimal  point  and  throw  an  engineer’*®  off  in 
his  calculations  of  the  maximum  strain  on  an 
arch. 

The  surface  must  be  smooth  and  uniform,  for’* 
much  of  the  type  is  4  point  and  would  be  value¬ 
less  if  it  were  not  cleanly  and  sharply  printed. 

An  unimaginative**  person,  not  appreciating 
the  "value”  of  his  w'ork,  would  look  upon  this 
order  as  just  another*®  item  in  the  150  tons  the 
Glatfelter  machines  make  every  day.  An  en¬ 
thusiast”®  who  could  rise  above  routine  would 
look  upon  it  as  an  example  of  the  far-reaching 
magnitude  that  his  job  was®*®  contributing  to 
man’s  progress. 

The  construction  expert  would  be  called  the 
genius  and  rightly  so,  but  w'ithout  this*®  hand¬ 
book  he  would  be  helpless.  Into  that  book  went 
the  labor  of  the  compositor,  the  proofreader,  the 
merchant*®  who  worked  with  the  printer,  the 
salesman  w’ho  put  through  the  order,  the  ma¬ 


chine  tender,  the  manufacturer  who  built'""  the 
modern  centrifiners  used  in  cleaning  the  pulp, 
and  hundreds  of  others — all  with  an  important 
part  in’*  producing  it — and  therefore  in  the 
great  dam,  the  tall  skyscraper,  or  whatever  was 
subsequently  built. 

The  man  is’®’  fortunate  who  can  see  in  his 
job  more  than  a  way  of  being  in  line  for  Fri¬ 
day’s  pay  check,  and  can  realize’*  that  his  work 
has  a  value  and  an  influence  far  beyond  the 
confines  of  his  machine  or  desk.  To  know 
that,  is**  to  feel  one  of  the  finer  forms  of  ro¬ 
mance.  (3S8) 


NO  PERSON  EVER  develops  mastership  who 
doesn’t  indulge  in  what  may  appear  to  be  drudgery. 
Whether*  it  really  is  drudgery  or  something 
finer  depends  upon  the  thinking  and  feeling  that 
accompanies*"  the  action.  (42) — Merf>enthaler  s 
"Shiniufi  L/wt  '  ” 

Mud  or  Be  .HI  tv 

From  “The  Frieridly  .Adventurer' 

WHEN  LINCOLN  STEFFENS  was  a  boy,  he 
watched  an  artist  at  work  painting  a  picture  of  a 
muddy  river.  He  complained"®  that  the  pic¬ 
ture  did  not  show  the  mud,  to  which  the  artist 
replied:  "You  see  the  brush  and  the  baked  mud. 
All  right,  they*®  are  there.  Many  things  are 
there  and  everybnidy  sees  what  he  likes  in  this  and 
every  other  scene.  I  see*  the  beautiful  colors 
and  the  light,  the  beautiful  chord  of  the  colors  and 
the  light!” 

Mud  or  beauty — which  do  you*  look  for  as 
you  journey  along  through  life?  If  we  look  for 
mud  and  ugliness  we  w'ill  find  them — they  arc 
there.  If  w-e’*  look  for  beauty,  for  goodness, 
for  character,  for  nobility — we  will  find  them, 
too! 

Just  as  the  artist  found  beauty’*  in  the  muddy 
river,  because  that  is  what  he  liked  to  see  there, 
we  will  find  in  the  stream  of  life  those  things 
which’*®  we  desire  to  see.  To  look  for  the  best 
and  to  see  the  beautiful  is  the  happy  way  to  live. 

By  Wits  and  Wags 

Fier  Idea  of  Bliss 

She:  1  do  hope  some  Dutchman  will  marry  me. 

He:  Why? 

She:  Cause  I’d  like  to  be  a  Duchess.  (16) 
No  Wonder! 

"A  customer  has  made  a  complaint  that  the 
coffee  tastes  like  mud.” 

"Tell  him  it  was  ground  this  morning.”  (I") 

And  Meantime — ? 

Life  Guard:  How  much  can  you  carry? 

Applicant:  Two  hundred  pounds. 

Life  Guard:  Suppose  there  w'as  a  woman  out 
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Annotuiciny  u  Course  in 


liic^iieral  lfee€»rd  Keeping 

by 

Dalryniple  and  Heiges 
Newark,  New  Jersey,  Public  Schools 

Ohjeetives  of  Course 


1.  To  make  the  pupil  appreciate  the  necessity  for  com¬ 
plete  and  correct  records  of  hoth  his  home  and  his 
hnsiness  affairs. 

2.  To  t(‘ach  the  pupil  to  exercise  control  over  his  ex- 
ptmditiires. 

To  give  an  understanding  of  the  principles  of  dehit 
ami  credit  as  applied  to  simple  record  keeping. 

4.  To  prepare  the  pupil  to  do  necessary  clerical  work 
in  a  hnsiness  office. 

5.  To  cultivate  an  appreciation  of  good  arrangement 
and  of  orderliness  in  keeping  records. 

6.  To  enable  a  pupil  to  keep  the  records  of  a  small  serv¬ 
ice  hnsiness. 

7.  To  cause  the  pupil  to  recognize  property  rights. 

8.  To  <levelop  skill  in  arithmetical  computations. 

9.  To  inculcate  a  respect  for  record  keeping  as  well  as 
the  implications  of  such  records. 

IIKxlllY  I.Y  J1  WK 

Write  our  nearest  office  for  further  information, 

THE  KKEKK  liM;  iOHPAXY 

.New  Y<»rk  C.liiru^Eo  San  FraneiM'o  Bo^loIl  Toronto  I.ondon  Sydney 


Il'iu'ii  ■n’ritinti  for  iiiforwation  please  meiitinn  the  Business  F.ducation  H  orld. 

JUNE,  1939  •  91" 


in  the  water'”  drowning  and  she  weighed  four 
hundred  pounds.  How  could  you  save  her.^ 

Applicant:  I’d  make  two  trips.  (36) 

Game  Called 

She  (rather  bored  and  sleepy  at  11:30  P.M.): 
I  don’t  know  a  thing  about  baseball. 

He:  Let  me  explain*  it  to  you. 

She:  Very  well.  Illustrate  a  home  run.  (29) 

Anything  to  Oblige 

"Boy,  call  me  a  taxi.” 

"All  right  you’re  a  taxi.”  (9) 

And  Mosquitoes! 

Miss  Quizz:  Howard,  what  is  raised  in  coun¬ 
tries  that  have  wet  climates? 

How'ard:  Umbrellas.  (14) 

For  Contempt  of  Court 

"I  thought  you  said  if  I  was  sociable  to  the 
judge  that  he’d  let  me  off,”  said  one  neighbor 
to  another. 

"Well,  didn’t*  it  work?” 

"Sure  did — in  reverse.  I  said  'Good  morning, 
judge.  How’s  the  boy  today?’  ” 

"And  what  did  he  say?” 

”  'Fine — ten  dollars!’  ”* 

Preparing  for  Eventualities 

"Anton,  what  are  you  doing  to  the  baby?” 

"Only  getting  him  used  to  whiskers  so  he  can 
kiss  Uncle  Dick  when*  he  comes.”  (21) 


June  Transcription  Project 

Dear  Mr.  Jones: 

How  would  you  like  to  have  your  own  library? 
Do  you  not  have  a  corner  in  your  home  that 
would  make*  a  perfect  background  for  the  books 
which  you  would  like  to  possess? 

Few  joys  can  compare  to  the  adventure  of 
rummaging*  around  old  bookstalls  for  those  first- 
editions  of  the  books  we  should  like  to  own. 
The  more  interested  we  become*  in  collecting,  the 
more  attention  will  we  give  to  styles  of  binding, 
printing,  and  general  characteristics.*  We  will 
not  be  completely  content  with  "any  old  copy.” 
We  shall  want  either  an  absolute  first-edition** — 
or  else  the  beautifully  illustrated  edition  published 
by  Random  House.  Our  sense  of  discrimination’* 
usually  grows  with  the  study  and  purchase  of  each 
new  volume. 

Cordially  yours,  (136) 


Dear  Miss  Parks: 

As  you  go  through  the  morning  mail,  pick  out 
the  letter  that  you  consider  the  best  and  tell  your¬ 
self  why*  you  have  chosen  it.  The  answer  doubt¬ 
less  will  be  that  this  particular  letter  was  selected 
because  it  is*  legible,  direct  and  convincing  in 
style,  distinctive  in  quality,  correct  in  its  mechani¬ 
cal  set  up  “  or  arrangement,  and  friendly  in  tone. 
Perhaps  it  has  an  individuality  that  gets  attention 
and  holds*  interest. 

It  is  not  enough  merely  to  write  a  letter.  We 
should  know  and  practice  the  elemcntj  of  good 
style**  and  diction.  Once  we  have  learned  what 
constitutes  a  good  letter,  we  must  practice  writing 
until  we  gain  facility**  in  putting  words  and 
sentences  interestingly  together.  Then  we  may 
put  individuality**  into  the  letter  and  make  the 
recipient  feel  "at  home”  with  us. 

Literature  about  our  course  of  instruction**  will 
be  sent  to  you  on  return  of  the  enclosed  card. 

Yours  truly,  (172) 

The  Apple  Tree  and  the  Rose 

(Junior  O.  C.  .4.  Tett  for  June) 

Near  an  apple  tree  grew  a  rose.  The  flower, 
seeing  how  much  she  was  admired,  said,  "You 
cannot  compare  with  me.*  My  blossoms  are  love¬ 
ly  to  the  sight  and  sweet  to  the  nostrils.  True 
the  apple  tree  is  bigger,  but  what  joy  does  he* 
give  to  man?” 

Hearing  this  the  apple  tree  answered,  "Even 
though  you  are  lovely  and  sweet  smelling  you  are 
not  so  worthy*  in  a  good  and  friendly  heart.” 

"And  why  not?” 

The  apple  tree  answered:  "You  do  not  give 
your  flowers  to  man  without*  first  you  wound 
him  with  your  thorns.  I  give  my  fruit  to  all — 
even  to  those  who  throw  stones  at  me.”  (96) 

Go  to  the  Ant 

(Juno  O.  C.  .4,  Momborthip  Totl) 

A  venerable  old  man  despite  his  years  and  the 
heat  of  the  day  was  plowing  his  fields  and  sowing 
grain  in  the*  willing  earth  for  the  harvest  it 
would  produce. 

Suddenly,  beneath  the  deep  shadow  of  a  spread¬ 
ing  oak,  a  divine*  apparition  appeared  before  him. 
"What  are  you  doing  here  my  friend.”  "How  can 
you  ask,”  replied  the  old  farmer.  "In*  my 
youth  I  learned  from  the  ant  to  be  industrious 
and  to  beget  wealth.  That  which  I  learned  I  now 
do.”  "Thou  hast  learned*  but  the  half  of  the  les¬ 
son,”  pursued  the  spirit.  "Go  once  more  to  the 
ant  and  she  will  teach  you  to  rest  in  the  winter** 
of  your  existence  and  enjoy  what  you  have  earned 
and  saved.”  (Ill) 
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What  will 


you 


TRAIN  them  to  do? 


Kvery  office  worker  works  with  rec¬ 
ords.  Your  students,  too,  should  be 
trained  in  simple  filing  and  visible 
record  keeping  procedures. 

Authority  for  that  last  statement 
is  no  less  than  "The  National  Clerical 
.Ability  Tests"  which  emphasize  tee// 
roundet!  preparation. 

Students  learn  by  doing!  Train 
them  with  Remington  Rand  practice 
equipment.  See  that  your  students 


bring  proof  of  this  practical  ex|)erience 
to  that  vital  first  job.  A  Certificate  of 
Proficiency  issued  by  Remington 
Rand,  the  world's  largest  office  sys¬ 
tems  and  e(]uipment  company,  is 
proof! 

Over  3500  schools  have  already- 
adopted  this  new  training  system — 
graduates  are  truly  qualified  for  jobs 
and  schools'  reputations  are  right¬ 
fully  enhanced. 


ReminKtun  Rand  prac¬ 
tice  outfits  are  complete 
and  modern — guided  by 
comprehensive  texts  and 
keyed  for  quick,  easy 
teacher  instruction  and 
correction.  Help  your 
students  by  training 
them  to  do  .  what  they 
must  do  in  the  world  of 
business.  Send  the  cou¬ 
pon  for  free  facts. 


MISS  N.  MAE  SAWYER,  Director 
American  Institute  of  Filing,  Dept.  BEW-60,  Buffalo,  N.Y. 
Please  send  me,  without  obligation,  information  on  how 
I  can  receive  your  free  course  in  filing  and  complete  de¬ 
tails  about  your  practice  methods  of  teaching — 

□  Filing  □  Visible  Record  Keeping 

Name . 


Address . 

City  A  State. 


JUNE,  1939 


When  returning  this  coupon  please  mention  the  Business  Education  World. 
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Of  Interest  to  Teachers  of  Transcription 

TRANSCRIPTION  ERROR  CHARTS 

By  Ray  Abrams 

Principal,  Maybin  School  for  Graduates 
New  Orleans,  Louisiana 

THIS  PAD  PROMOTES  STUDENT  ACTIVITY.  Transcription  Error 
Charts,  a  supplementary  pad  to  be  used  in  the  teaching  of  transcrip¬ 
tion,  provides  the  student  with  an  interestiiii;  device  to  be  used  in  cor¬ 
recting,  recording,  and  measuring  his  daily  progress. 

IT  ENCOURAGES  STUDENT  RESPONSIBILITY.  In  ct)rrecting  his  own 
transcription,  the  student  becomes  aware  of  his  own  deficiencies  and 
realizes  that  he  must  hold  himself  respiinsible  for  removing  weaknesses 
and  preventing  errors. 

IT  RECORDS  PROGRESS  VISUALLY.  Speed  and  accuracy  in  dictation, 
typewriting,  and  transcription  are  stimulated  by  the  pictorial  presenta¬ 
tion  of  the  charts  and  graphs  used  in  recording  progress. 

IT  OFFERS  AN  APPROVED  FORM  OF  GRADING.  Each  student  meas¬ 
ures  his  achievement  from  day  to  day  and  from  week  to  week  by 
comparing  the  results  of  his  work,  not  with  his  neighbor’s,  but  with  his 
own  accomplishments. 

IT  FURNISHES  READY  REFERENCE.  The  cause  of  lapses  in  the 
transcription  may  be  easily  traced  to  basic  rules  and  principles  in 
English,  punctuation,  shorthand,  and  typewriting  which  are  given  in 
handy  reference  form. 

IT  PROVIDES  A  TEACHER  AID.  The  disagreeable  task  of  checking 
transcripts  is  removed  from  the  hands  of  the  teacher  and  placed  where 
it  will  accomplish  desirable  results — in  the  hands  of  the  students. 

IT  PROMOTES  CHARACTER  GROWTH.  Students  become  more  and 
more  reliable,  self-reliant,  and  capable  as  they  benefit  by  the  system 
which  makes  them  responsible  for  improvement  in  their  own  transcrip¬ 
tion. 

List  Price,  60c 

THE  CRECC  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO  SAN  FRANCISCO  BOSTON  TORONTO  LONDON  SYDNEY 


n'heti  orderinp  yonr  charts  please  mention  the  Business  Education  World. 

THE  BUSINESS  EDUCATION  WORLD 


OFFICE  MACHINE  TRAINING 

Helps  Students  Get  Jobs  Quicker 
...  Make  Progress  Faster 


acquaintance  or 
SKILL  developed 
IN  THE  CLASSROOM 


.  LEADS  TO  JOBS  IN 
THE  BUSINESS  WORLD 


^  .r\  STUDENT'S  transition  from  class- 

H  room  to  business  office  is  greatly  facili- 
*  tated  when  the  commercial  course 
^  includes  office  machine  training.  And 
mjk  since  Burroughs  machines  are  the 
most  widely  used  in  business,  students 
Ujg  who  learn  on  them  often  find  that  they 
Im  can  get  jobs  quicker,  and  make  prog- 
ress  faster. 


Burroughs'  experience  in  meeting  the 
needs  of  modern  business  is  proving  of 
real  value  to  many  schools  in  planning 
business  courses.  This  experience  is 
available  to  you  through  the  Bur¬ 
roughs  Educational  Division.  Any  in¬ 
formation  you  may  want  is  yours  for  the 
asking,  without  any  obligation. 


SEND  FOR  THIS 
NEW  MANUAL 


This  new  manual  is  ofiered 
gratis  to  officers  and  n  em- 
bers  of  boards  of  private  and 
public  schools,  superintend¬ 
ents,  orincipals,  and  com¬ 
mercial  department  heads. 
Fill  in  and  mail  the  coupon 
today  for  your  free  copy. 


Educational  Division 

Burroughs  Adding  Machine  Company^^^^ 
6123  Second  Blvd.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Please  send,  gratis,  your  manual  for  those  respon¬ 
sible  for  organising  business  courses. 


Burroughs 


Name 

Title 


School 

Address 


ll'lirii  writing  Ihirroiiglis  please  mention  the  Finsiness  lidncotion  \\'orld. 
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“Real  Bookkeeping  is  Fun  I” 


that’s  what  students  say  when  they  work  with  the  B.E.W.  projects. 
Throughout  the  United  States  and  Canada  teachers  have  accepted 
these  practical  projects  as  valuable  aids  to  instruction.  Designed 
to  facilitate  the  work  of  teachers  and  to  stimulate  the  interest  of 
students,  the  projects  published  each  month  by  The  Business  Edu¬ 
cation  World  are  enthusiastically  received.  Based  on  the  fact  that 
students  learn  to  do  by  doing,  and  that  they  learn  to  do  better  by 
doing  that  which  they  like  to  do,  these  projects  have  opened  a  nevt 
field  for  progress  in  bookkeeping  instruction. 

And  Here’s  Good  News  for  Teachers: 

Some  of  the  B.E.W.  Bookkeeping  Projects  are  now  available  in 
book  form.  Ten  of  the  most  popular  projects  distributed  by  the 
B.E.W.  during  the  last  two  years  have  been  re-published.  The 
collection  includes  Toy  Village,  The  Doorstep  Candy  Shop,  Keep- 
ing  up  with  the  Joneses,  A  4-H  Club  Poultry  Project,  and  several 
others. 


Ten  Popular  Bookkeeping  Projects 

by  Milton  S.  Briggs  and  Clyde  I.  Blanchard  is  just  off  the  press 
ready  for  your  summer-session  and  fall  classes.  Can  be  used  with 
any  text.  List  price  ^.40.  Keys  will  be  supplied  free  to  teachers 
who  use  the  book. 

Write  our  nearest  office  for  further  information, 

THE  GREGG  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO  SAN  FRANCISCO  BOSTON  TORONTO  LONDON  SYDNEY 

When  writing  for  these  projects  please  mention  the  Business  Education  IVorld. 

viii  THE  BUSINESS  EDUCATION  WORLD 


"Tup-Flight 
Secretaries 
[\eed  m  I" 

. . .  snys  V\  illiam  hurvrr 
Ilf  ihifld  Af  Ficirvfi’, 

IVrn  Viir/i  Emiiliiymrnt  A^rnry 


If  you  could  a>k  ^^illiaiu 
Karvcr  personally  wliat  luisi- 
iiess  kiiowltMlgc  a  ‘irailuatc 
iummIs  he  would  {live  you  this 
answer:  ’“A  few  years  a}:o  two 
things  would  do  —  shorthand 
and  tyjiing.  Today,  there's  a 
third  requireiueiit  —  an  actual 
working  knowledge  of  husiness 
iiiaehiiies. 

*’For  instance,  many  of  the 
first-elass  companies  now  use 


dictating  machines,  and  a  grad¬ 
uate  looking  for  a  good  secre¬ 
tarial  position  must  often  prove 
an  ahilitv  to  operate  them.*’ 
Don't  you  think  this  means 
that  the  Ediphone  Secretarial 
Eourse  helongs  in  your  curric¬ 
ulum?  For  complete  informa¬ 
tion  write  to  the  Department  of 
Educational  Training.  Thomas 
A.  Edison.  Inc.,  \^est  Orange. 
New  Jersey. 


TEACH 
EDIPHONE 
VOICE  WRITING 


one 


FORTHCOMING  GREGG  BOOKS 


Brief-Fonn  Drills 

by  Edith  V.  Bisbee,  Head,  Shorthand  Depart¬ 
ment.  State  Teachers  College,  Whitewater. 
Wisconsin 

An  all-shorthand  reader  and  dictation  book 
m  which  all  the  Gregg  brief  forms  have 
been  incorporated  into  worth-while  con¬ 
tent,  graded  in  accordance  with  the  units 
of  the  Anniversary  Edition  of  the  Gregg 
Shorthand  Manual.  Excellent  for'  both 
beginning  and  advanced  classes. 


General  Record  Keeping 

by  George  H.  Dalrymple,  East  Side  High  School, 
and  P.  Myers  Heiges,  Central  Commercial  and 
Technical  High  School.  Newark,  New  jersey 

A  series  of  work  units  progressively  and  in¬ 
ductively  arranged  to  provide  a  non -voca¬ 
tional  but  practical  course  for  those  stu¬ 
dents  who,  for  want  of  a  course  restricted 
to  general  record  keeping,  are  enrolled  in 
the  customary  bookkeeping  and  account¬ 
ing  course. 


Gregg  Medical  Dictation  Series, 

Vol.  II — Surgery 

by  Marie  Zweegman  Yates.  Director,  Zweeg- 
man  School  for  Medical  Secretaries,  San 
Francisco 

The  second  volume  of  a  sixteen -volume 
series.  Contains  96  pages  of  actual  case 
material,  also  glossary  of  surgical  terms 
with  shorthand  outlines. 


Ten  Popular  Bookkeeping  Projects 

by  Milton  S.  Briggs.  Senior  High  School,  New 
Bedford,  Massachusetts,  and  Clyde  I.  Blanchard, 
General  Editor,  The  Gregg  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany,  New  York  City 

A  selection  from  a  series  of  actual  projects 
dealing  with  the  business  experiences  of 
young  people.  Tested  by  thousands  of  stu¬ 
dents.  Excellent  for  use  with  any  book¬ 
keeping  text. 


Trends  in  Business  Education 

by  Herbert  A.  T'<nne,  School  of  Education, 
New  York  University 

A  text  for  a  basic  course  in  business  edu¬ 
cation.  Also  of  interest  to  directors  of 
business  education  and  instructors  in  com¬ 
mercial  subjects. 


The  Aristocracy  of  Service  and 
Other  Addresses 

by  Harry  Collins  Spillman,  New  York  City 

A  selection  of  inspirational  addresses  de¬ 
livered  by  this  internationally  known  pub¬ 
lic  speaker  and  educator. 


The  Medical  Stenographer 

by  Effie  B.  Smither,  Baltimore,  Maryland 

An  advanced  shorthand  dictation  text  to 
accompany  the  Gregg  Medical  Manual. 
Contains  a  cross-section  of  the  major 
medical  divisions  and  a  number  of  bio¬ 
graphical  sketches  of  famous  medical  au¬ 
thorities. 


Teaching  Fingers  to  Spell 

by  Louis  A.  Leslie.  The  Gregg  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany,  and  Bitha  Craig,  New  York  City 


A  brief  integrated  speller  and  supplemen¬ 
tary  typing  exercise  book.  Teaches  stu¬ 
dents  to  spell  correctly  at  the  typewriter. 


Write  our  nearest  office  for  further  information. 


THE  CRECC  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 


New  York 


Chicago 


Boston 


San  Francisco 


Toronto 


London 


Sydney 


